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PREFACE 


WHEN  I commenced  the  present  work  it  was  a fact  beyond 
dispute  that  there  was  no  authoritative  or  adequate  English 
biography  of  Jacobo  Robusti. 

The  appearance  of  that  of  Miss  Evelyn  March  Phillipps  has  removed 
the  want  so  far  as  a biography  is  concerned,  and  at  least  for  English 
readers  it  is  in  essential  respects  the  most  complete  review  of  this  master’s 
art  we  possess.  But  in  this,  too,  limitations  of  space  and  of  first-hand 
knowledge  leave  many  gaps  of  real  importance.  Moreover,  the  catalogue 
of  extant  works  falls  very  short  of  the  general  design,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  for  value  with  that  of  even  such  a far  less  ambitious  work  as 
the  biography  of  Holborn.  The  appearance  of  this  work  may  have 
induced  me  to  change  to  some  extent  the  general  scheme,  but  it  has 
not,  I think,  rendered  a still  more  exhaustive  survey  of  the  art  and 
genius  of  this  important  and  fascinating  master  either  a useless  or 
irrelevant  task.  I have  throughout  striven  to  concentrate  attention  on 
aspects  of  my  subject-matter,  which  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  most 
neglected.  I have  further  attempted  (it  is,  indeed,  one  of  these,  emulating 
the  laudable  ambition  of  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts  in  his  “Life  of  Titian”) 
to  record  the  different  degree  of  authentic  preservation  of  each  work,  an 
important  province  of  such  an  inquiry  which  previous  writers,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  have  treated  with  great  indifference,  and  Miss 
Phillipps,  in  particular,  has  barely  touched  at  all.  I have  avoided 
descriptions  of  pictures  for  the  most  part  except  in  those  cases  where 
I have  been  unable  to  secure  good  illustrations,  or  whose  reference  was 
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unavoidable  in  discussing  the  more  ideal  content  of  particular  works  to 
which  I have  devoted  a great  deal  of  attention.  In  respect  to  these 
illustrations  I hope  a real  advance  will  be  recognized  by  those  in  a 
position  to  compare  my  efforts  with  previous  results.  Many  are  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time.  I am  under  many  serious  obligations  to 
private  collectors  and  others  for  opportunity  and  kindness  vouchsafed 
in  my  hunt  after  works  of  this  master  in  their  possession.  I would  also 
express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Anderson,  Alinari,  and  Naya  for  their 
permission  to  publish  photographs  of  which  they  possess  the  copyright. 
And  above  all  I would  express  my  obligations  to  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  and  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  in  particular  for  assistance 
and  consent  accorded  to  publish  a number  of  drawings  in  the  National 
Collection. 

Febmary  1915. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  life  work  of  Tintoret  differs 
from  that  of  any  old  master  comparable  with  him  in  importance 
and  celebrity.  It  is  still  sub  judice  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  claim  of 
this  master  to  an  assured  rivalry  with  the  greatest  masters  of  painting — 
with  Titian,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Velasquez,  or  Rembrandt — is  as 
much  a question  of  controversy  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been. 

That  the  present  work  will  close  the  controversy  it  would,  of  course, 
be  rash  and  presumptuous  to  assume.  But  the  hope  may  be  permitted 
that  it  may  materially  assist  English  readers  to  a more  complete  command 
of  a problem  which  has  hitherto  received  such  widely  divergent  solutions. 
I would  add  that  the  vindication  of  the  claim  of  this  Venetian  master  to 
such  a high  position  in  the  history  of  painting  is  by  no  means  the  single 
or  even  the  most  important  object  of  these  studies  any  more  than  such  a 
mere  vindication  of  the  fame  of  Turner  was  finally  the  absorbing  and 
compelling  stimulus  of  the  Modern  Painters  of  Ruskin.  The  truth  is 
rather  that  within  the  limits  and  the  far  less  embracing  scheme  of  the 
present  work  it  has  been  a main  endeavour  to  focus  attention  on  certain 
principles  of  pictorial  art,  which  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  overlook 
or  underrate  in  a certain  school  of  contemporary  practice  and  criticism  of 
apparently  increasing  influence.  They  are  principles  inseparable  from 
any  real  development  of  ideal  composition,  any  artistic  movement,  which 
is  an  advance  rather  than  a retrogression.  And,  as  I shall  hope  to 
substantiate,  they  have  rarely  been  illustrated  with  either  such  power  or 
directness  as  they  have  been  in  the  finest  achievements  of  Jacobo  Robusti. 
In  the  matter  of  fame  it  is  no  doubt  hazardous  to  assume  that 
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greatness  may  be  measured  by  the  difficulty  which  the  tribunal  of  posterity 
discovers  in  arriving  at  a unanimous  decision.  Such  a criterion  has  been 
suggested  by  philosophers  when  we  form  our  estimate  of  the  greatness  of 
personality  on  the  stage  of  history,  in  dealing,  shall  we  say,  with  a Julius 
Caesar,  a Luther,  Cromwell,  or  Napoleon.  In  the  oft-quoted  aphorism 
of  Hegel:  “The  condemnation  which  a great  man  imposes  on  the  world 
is  to  force  it  to  explain  him.” 

With  art  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  self-evident.  And  though  it  is 
obvious  that  here,  too,  greatness  does  not  primarily  or  essentially  consist 
in  breadth  of  acceptance,  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  substantially  true  that 
art  of  the  highest  class  is  distinguishable  from  less  august  achievement 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  universal  embrace  of  its  appeal.  The 
permanent  popular  instinct  is,  if  not  the  most  infallible  test,  at  least  the 
most  final  court  of  appeal  we  possess.  The  Homeric  poems,  if  we  include 
with  them  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  drama,  were  to  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  what  the  English  Bible  and  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare 
are  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  of  to-day.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
statue  of  Athene,  that  superb  masterpiece  of  Pheidias  for  the  Athens  of 
Pericles,  would  still  retain  the  admiration  of  our  modern  world  had  she 
survived  the  barbarian  deluge,  aye,  though  we  gazed  upon  her  with  a 
vision  no  longer  enriched  with  the  civic  sense  and  religious  emotion  of  an 
Athenian  citizen. 

Pictorial  art  is  not  without  examples  at  least  as  decisive  in  the 
popular  view,  pictures  that  carry  to  the  sense  an  appeal  of  beauty  so 
catholic  and  direct,  so  entirely  harmonious  in  all  the  means  which  con- 
tribute to  the  result,  that  whatever  our  prepossessions  may  be,  whether 
we  are  wholly  at  ease  in  Zion  or  not,  whether  our  abiding  interest  be  in 
aesthetic  beauty  or  spiritual  significance,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  accept  the 
message  without  cavil.  The  measure  of  the  rule’s  application  will,  of 
course,  admit  of  degrees.  That  art  critics,  and  contemporary  art  critics 
in  particular,  should  fail  to  be  unanimous  upon  the  incomparable  quality 
of  such  a picture  as  the  San  Sisto  Madonna  among  the  altar-pieces  of 
Raphael  will  only  surprise  those  who  know  little  about  the  strange  world 
of  art  criticism.  But  what  is  more  to  our  argument,  the  Divine  Comedy 
is  a poem  which,  despite  all  its  claims  to  immortality,  can  only  become 
the  intimate  possession  of  a few.  Yet  however  much  we  may  feel  inclined 
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to  disparage  the  judgment  of  the  average  person  in  questions  of  artistic 
excellence,  or  to  be  sceptical  upon  the  grounds  which  support  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  excellence  of  the  supreme  order  is  wellnigh  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  steady  growth  of  universal  acknowledgment. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  shall  find  no  little  difficulty  in  applying 
such  a test  with  success,  not  merely  to  any  single  extant  work  of 
Tintoret,  but  also  to  his  work  as  a whole.  It  is  indeed  a fact  that  one  or 
two  of  his  most  memorable  achievements  were  received — such  is  the 
evidence  of  his  earliest  biographer — by  the  artists  of  his  time,  no  less 
than  by  the  general  public  with  a unanimous  consensus  of  approval  and 
delight.  But,  although  at  his  death  his  position  as  an  artist  was  un- 
rivalled in  Italy,  we  find  that  in  little  more  than  half  a century  his  name 
had  passed  into  comparative  obscurity.  And  it  was  not  until  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a renewed  interest  in  his  work  and 
its  significance,  already  emphasized  by  the  independent  testimony  of  one 
or  two  really  original  artists — among  whom  we  may  mention  Edward 
Calvert  as  a striking  example  in  the  direction  of  powerful  critical  expres- 
sion, and  Turner  himself  no  doubt  in  that  of  critical  observation — was 
finally  and  fully  awakened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  one  English  writer  of 
genius  and  eloquence. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Ruskin’s  “ Modern  Painters,”  the  adverse 
verdict  of  Vasari,  substantially  endorsed  on  much  the  same  fragmentary 
knowledge,  if  with  less  indisputable  bias,  by  a critic  of  art  as  careful, 
distinguished,  and  well-informed  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  conclusive.  And  although  such  a verdict  was  as  clearly 
ignored  by  a genius  as  original  and  independent  as  that  of  Velasquez, 
who  doubtless  formed  his  opinion  on  the  direct  testimony  of  the  master’s 
finest  achievement  as  it  then  appeared  practically  unimpaired  on  the 
canvas,  German  criticism  in  particular  retained  little  or  no  doubt  at  all 
upon  the  ineradicable  defects  of  the  meteor-like  Robusti  when  compared 
with  such  formidable  rivals  as  Raphael,  Titian,  or  Veronese.  In  one 
writer  after  another  we  find  the  same  insistence  upon  the  absence  in  his 
work  of  a true  aesthetic  purpose,  upon  his  restless  haste  and  bravura,  the 
rawness  of  his  artistic  sense,  his  rhetorical  flights  of  improvisation,  his 
lack  of  solid  foundation,  and  so  forth,  with,  as  the  final  scene  of  the  picture, 
his  complete  submersion  in  the  superficial  brilliancy  of  a purely  decorative 
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craftsmanship.  To  this  array  of  direct  hostility,  or  to  the  still  more 
damning  faintness  of  its  praise,  the  genius  of  John  Ruskin  responded  in 
its  own  fashion.  With  only  one  single  exception  of  a recognition  of  its 
existence  that  I am  aware  of,  and  that  one  of  scornful  dissent  with  the 
opinion  of  the  German  critic  Kugler^  contained  in  a footnote,  he  simply 
brushed  it  aside,  and  throughout  his  “ Modern  Painters  ” accepts  without 
reserve  the  fact  of  this  master’s  unqualified  rivalry  with  Titian  and 
Veronese.  Indeed,  in  the  quality  of  a vital  and  penetrative  imagination 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  places  Tintoret,  so  far  as  painters  are 
concerned,  in  a class  by  himself.  We  may  form  what  opinion  we  choose 
on  the  peculiar  methods  of  Ruskin’s  advocacy.  The  fact  remains  that  his 
almost  unrivalled  powers  of  description  and  interpretation  renewed  the 
interest  in  many  of  this  master’s  works  which  had  wellnigh  passed  into 
oblivion.  And  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  any  more  remarkable  example  of  the  wholly  novel,  profound, 
and  constructive  quality  of  this  power  of  interpretation  as  applied  to  the 
ideal  content  and  significance  of  a great  pictorial  work,  than  in  that 
famous  essay  on  Michelangelo  and  Tintoret  where  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  criticism  of  artistic  craftsmanship  it  contains  most  deliberately 
challenges  dissent,  or  lays  itself  open  to  misconception.  Before  the 
appearance  of  that  essay  we  may  affirm  with  truth  that,  despite  all  that 
had  previously  been  written  on  the  colour,  execution,  and  design  of  the 
Paradise  of  Tintoret,  no  one  had  even  attempted  to  grasp  in  articulate 
language  the  poetic  and  ideal  content  which  as  a whole  and  in  its  parts  it 
unfolded. 

The  controversy  which  this  English  writer  raised  still  continues. 
Henry  Thode,  the  latest  German  biographer  of  Tintoret,  and  I imagine 
the  most  generally  accepted  authority  upon  his  work  on  the  Continent,  is 
not  merely  convinced  of  Tintoret’s  just  claim  as  a rival  of  Titian  and 
Rembrandt,  but  will  even  have  it  that  the  “eccentric”  Ruskin  did  scant 
justice  to  the  master  he  so  much  admired.  In  England  the  interest  in 
Tintoret’s  work  has  undoubtedly  increased.  At  the  same  time  there  would 
appear  to  be  something  like  a reaction  not  wholly  in  his  favour.  The 
nature  of  Ruskin’s  advocacy,  or  rather  the  transitions  through  which  it 

’ The  reference  of  Kugler  is  to  the  Cena  of  the  S.  Trovaso  Church  in  Venice,  which 
this  critic  calls  a highly  characteristic  work. 
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passed,  may  have  something  to  do  with  this.  But  it  is  not  a full  explana- 
tion, nor  do  I believe  it  even  to  be  the  main  cause.  As  an  exponent  of 
the  type  of  criticism  I have  in  mind  I can  think  of  no  more  really  able 
and  formidable  opponent  than  the  well-known  artist  and  critic  Mr. 
Charles  Ricketts.^  Mr.  Berenson,  however,  in  the  summary  he  gives  of 
the  substance  of  Tintoret’s  life-work  in  his  “Venetian  Painters,”  is,  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  eminently  just  and  unbiassed  throughout,  though 
in  such  a summary,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  real  grappling  with 
difficulties,  or  any  particular  illustration  of  the  excellence  and  superiority 
admitted. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
studies,  that  the  reactionary  criticism  to  which  I have  referred  is  based 
on  unsound  or  too  precipitate  conclusions  upon  the  life-work  of  this 
master,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  entitled  to  count  in  our 
estimate  of  his  genius.  That  Tintoret  was  superlatively  great  among  the 
very  greatest  artists  that  have  ever  lived  is  my  conviction.  I shall 
endeavour  to  give  full  weight  to  that  conviction. 

In  the  course  of  such  a survey  not  a few  opportunities  will  arise  for 
comparative  reference  to  the  work  of  Titian.  These  references  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  relative  to  aspects  of  Tintoret’s  achievement  in  which,  in  my 
view,  he  may  be  found  in  a position  of  advantage.  I am  fully  aware  of 
the  abstract  nature  of  such  references.  For  a worthy  expression  of  what 
is  in  all  essentials  an  admirable  and  adequate  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Titian  I cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Ricketts.  For  the  rest  I shall  endeavour  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
dangerous  ground  of  final  comparisons.  It  has  been  said  that  a thorough 
devotee  of  the  genius  of  Browning  will  never  deal  quite  the  full  measure 
of  justice  to  that  of  Tennyson.  Whether  from  such  a view  of  human 

^ This  is  no  place  to  substantiate  fully  such  a statement,  but  I would  draw  attention 
to  such  a sweeping  verdict  as  that  in  this  critic’s  superb  monograph  on  the  Prado 
(p.  251):  “ There  is  always  something  unbalanced  and  incoherent  in  Tintoretto  or  to 
that  one  in  his  Life  of  Titian  (p.  143),  that  “he  has  no  middle  lights  and  only  plays 
with  the  highest  and  lowest  octaves.”  Such  are  “random  flashes”  sufficient  at  least 
to  illustrate  what  I cannot  but  regard  as  the  curiously  distorted  judgment  of  this  other- 
wise most  able  critic.  But  like  his  own  reference  more  than  once  to  the  “random 
flashes  ” of  Tintoret,  they  suggest  a good  deal  more,  and  I could  readily  supply  the 
supplement. 
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fallibility  we  may  deduce  the  general  conclusion  that  a concentrated 
attention  to  and  interest  in  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  one  artist  of  the 
highest  rank  necessarily  tends  to  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  even  able  and 
conscientious  criticism  to  qualities  of  excellence  in  art  of  a different  type 
or  age,  art  at  least  in  which  there  is  an  entirely  changed  order  of  degree 
or  synthesis  under  which  the  finest  qualities  which  they  share  are  enforced, 
is  a question  of  real  interest,  but  would  open  much  discussion  and  in  the 
present  instance  is  unnecessary  to  decide.  Rather  I hold  it  to  be  the 
more  useful  endeavour,  as  it  is  also  the  more  reasonable  ambition,  where 
we  are  seeking  to  form  an  estimate  of  art  that  is  truly  great,  to  establish 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  conceive  that  greatness  essentially  to  con- 
sist; and  while  freely  acknowledging  those  characteristics  in  which  the 
achievement  of  others  has  reached  a more  pronounced  superiority,  to 
direct  our  main  attention  upon  and  elucidate  beyond  all  possibility  of 
misconception  those  qualities  or  features  of  the  art  under  our  review, 
which  pre-eminently  place  it  in  the  most  distinguished  minority  of  all, 
namely  that  which  is  content  to  remain  a unique  constellation. 

Nor,  in  attempting  this,  should  we  hesitate  to  accumulate  proof, 
even  to  the  point  of  tediousness  and  repetition,  how  such  characteristics, 
either  in  the  art  itself,  or  the  personality  it  expresses,  are  presented  there 
in  a degree  which  is  not  merely  beyond  the  range  of  all  but  the  most 
exalted,  but  it  may  be  in  a few  examples  here  and  there  emphasized  and 
attested  beyond  all  rivalry. 

Before,  however,  approaching  specific  examples  of  the  art  itself  I 
propose  to  summarize  the  more  important  conditions  of  its  appearance, 
supplementing  these  with  a biographical  sketch  of  the  artist  himself  so 
far  as  our  evidence  permits. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

IN  a recent  biography  of  William  Blake  the  author  assures  us  that  the 
origins  of  the  poet  might  conceivably  include  the  creation  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  as  received  from  our  Bible,  receding  very 
possibly  in  the  view  of  Blake  himself  into  beginnings  even  more 
mysterious.  I am  not  aware  of  any  biographer  of  Tintoret  who  has 
carried  his  survey  beyond  a description  of  the  Veneti  in  Celtic  Gaul 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar.  But  some  reference  to  the 
former  history  of  the  folk  who  settled  and  built  the  city  on  the  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic,  has  not  unreasonably  been  accepted  as  a necessary 
portico  of  the  story. 

And  indeed  when  we  consider  the  sources  most  fruitful  in  the  artistic 
development  of  this  particular  painter  I am  not  sure  that  we  might  not 
with  almost  equal  pertinency  carry  our  researches  back  to  the  history  of 
two  other  peoples  yet  more  ancient  and  distinguished.^  I do  not,  how- 
ever, propose  to  embark  upon  any  such  discursiveness.  We  must  take 
the  wave  as  it  leaps  on  our  shores.  The  mere  suggestion  will  rather 
appear  at  first  sight  something  of  a paradox.  Unlike  his  contemporaries, 
Titian  and  Veronese,  Tintoret  was  born  in  Venice.  In  further  contrast 
to  Titian,  he  seems,  with  only  one  quite  authentic  exception,  to  have 
spent  the  whole  of  his  life  in  his  native  city.  But  we  shall  find,  as  we 
follow  the  development  of  his  art  and  personality,  that  the  most  abiding 
interest  of  the  comparison  between  himself  and  the  spirit  of  his  folk, 
when  he  lived  in  Venice,  consists  quite  as  much  in  features  of  contrast  as 
in  those  of  similarity. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  traits  which  he  shared  with  the 
Venetians,  or  with  that  nobler  race  of  them  which  was  slowly  passing  away 
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before  the  seductive  influences  of  a life  which  strained  to  drown  its  sense 
of  attenuated  power  and  limited  opportunities  of  national  expansion  in  a 
flood  of  brilliant  festival  and  luxurious  ease. 

There  was  that  magnificent  courage  for  which  the  Venetians  had  so 
long  been  distinguished,  from  their  first  conquests  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia  to  their  final  struggle  with  the  Turk  or  the  Saracen.  Venice 
had  indeed  stood,  brave  and  inflexible  as  the  rearguard  of  Ney,  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  Sultans.  Their  noblemen  and  doges  had  been  a 
race  of  sea-captains  comparable  with  a Frobisher,  Raleigh,  and  our 
republican  Blake,  or  that  prince  among  them  who  dined  off  silver  to  the 
music  of  violins,  adored  by  his  men.^  Nor  had  they  been  wholly  without 
a courage  of  yet  nobler  order,  if  often  not  unassisted  by  the  principle  of 
expediency,  in  their  resistance  to  Papal  despotism,  a resistance  which  was, 
in  no  distant  future,  once  more  to  shine  forth  at  the  very  twilight  of  their 
setting  through  the  serene  and  immaculate  soul  of  Paolo  Sarpi. 

Their  enterprise  had  been  equal  to  their  courage.  From  their  earliest 
days,  as  far  back  as  those  of  their  great  doge,  Pietro  Orsuoli  II,  their 
patriotism  had  been  remarkable.  It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  their  con- 
stitution that  it  should  be  so.  We  may  compare  it  to  the  love  of  the 
Greek  for  his  native  city.  Or  it  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Catholics  in 
England  at  the  close  of  this  very  sixteenth  century,  for  whom  all  those 
religious  prepossessions,  upon  which  the  Spanish  King  relied,  vanished 
like  a summer  cloud  before  the  impending  Armada.  “Strike  if  it  be  for 
the  good  of  Rome,”  this  was  the  spirit  of  Victor  Pisani  and  many  another 
of  the  sons  of  this  Republic.  In  all  these  characteristics,  to  a more  or  less 
degree,  Tintoret  was  a true  son  of  Venice.  Nor  was  he  less  so  in  the 
possession  of  a splendid  physical  organization,  without  which  these  old 
Venetians  could  never  have  lived  the  full  life  they  did,  could  never  have 
entered  with  an  avidity  so  amazing  to  our  northern  temperament  as  we 
find  it  now  into  the  festivities,  processions,  and  revelries  of  which  we  read, 
such  as  attended,  to  cite  one  example  of  our  artist’s  own  lifetime,  the  visit 
of  the  French  King,  Henry  HI,  to  their  city. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  another  aspect  to  the 
work  accomplished  by  this  master.  The  Venetians,  with  all  their  great 
or  attractive  qualities,  were  not  an  intellectual  race.  Venice  was  essentially 
^ Vide  “The  Family  and  Heirs  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,”  by  Lady  Elliott  Drake. 
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a city  of  merchants,  sailors,  and  an  increasingly  leisured  class  for  whom 
social  enjoyment,  festival  and  frivolity,  varied  with  the  exercises  of  a 
religion  which  was  in  its  fundamental  type  either  conventional  or  super- 
stitious, was  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  They  were  a nation  of  shop- 
keepers in  the  sense  that  they  were  at  one  time  almost  exclusively  the 
carriers  of  goods  made  by  others  to  those  who  sought  to  buy. 

The  English  have  been  also  called  a nation  of  shopkeepers;  but  the 
English  are  also  a nation  of  poets.  No  poet  of  letters,  orator,  or 
philosopher,  or  indeed  any  historian  of  real  distinction,  ever  hailed  from 
this  city  on  the  lagunes. 

The  Florentines,  as  essentially  citizens  of  keener  wit  and  of  more 
creative,  more  intellectual  power,  regarded  them  as  somewhat  alien  to 
Italian  culture,  and  in  certain  directions,  as  slow  of  comprehension. 

The  history  of  their  art  development  is  in  agreement  with  such  a 
character.  The  Venetians  were  always  ready  to  receive  lessons  in  art, 
even  from  their  foes,  though  the  influence  of  the  Lombard  was  somewhat 
slow  in  asserting  itself.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  foreign  craftsmen  that 
some  of  the  most  important  edifices  in  this  city  were  erected.  For  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mark’s  the  Doge  Orsuoli  sent  for  the  cleverest  builders 
and  workmen  from  Constantinople.  The  most  famous  shrine  of  religious 
sentiment  in  Venice  is  not  a creation  of  her  folk  in  the  sense  at  least  that 
the  duomo  of  Florence  is  the  masterpiece  of  Florentine  genius.  It  is, 
with  all  its  symbolism  and  magnificence,  the  conglomerate  of  the  spoils 
of  foreign  conquest  and  foreign  imitation.  It  was  Nicolo  Pisani,  too,  who 
in  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  the  pointed  arch,  and  with  it  that 
form  of  the  Gothic  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  some  of  her  stateliest 
churches.  In  the  same  way  the  highest  reputation  she  attained  in  the 
art  of  printing  was  due  to  the  genius  of  a man  born  in  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  namely,  Aldo  Manuzio.  And  finally  in  the  same  way  Venice 
was  the  last  to  appropriate  the  developed  result  of  the  art  of  painting  as 
secured  by  the  artists  of  Northern  Italy.  Her  painting  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  first  instance,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  applied  arts  and  crafts. 
Even  the  art  of  Bellini,  with  all  its  sensitive  feeling  and  human  interest, 
recurs  again  and  again  to  what  are  simply  decorative  accessories.  And 
though  the  family  of  Antonio  Vivarini  of  Murano  were  pioneers  on  the 
way  to  that  genuine  freedom  and  truer  feeling  for  the  medium  of  their 
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art  which  we  associate  with  the  great  artists  who  followed,  the  real 
history  of  Venetian  painting  begins  with  the  brothers  Gentile  and 
Giovanni  Bellini,  with  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Basaiti  and  Carpaccio. 
Even  in  Giovanni’s  work,  though  he  gives  us  in  his  Baptism  perhaps  the 
first  Venetian  landscape,  that  quality,  which  the  French  describe  under 
the  expression  suave  was  to  some  extent  influenced  by  an  art  of 

another  character,  more  severe  and  majestic,  that  of  Mantegna. 

In  the  work  of  Gentile  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  we  are  aware,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  of  a really  independent  art  expressive  of  the  character 
and  history  of  this  people.  The  tradition  which  united  pictorial  art 
almost  exclusively  to  the  service  of  religion  was  broken.  We  feel  already 
the  spirit  of  the  Renascence,  or,  at  least,  its  romance  and  its  curiosity. 
But  this  art  also,  though  full  of  delightful  human  interest  and  vitality 
is  still — in  technique  at  least  and  the  purpose  of  that  technique — 
stamped  with  the  old  limitations.  This  limitation  is  not  merely  visible 
in  the  restricted  power  the  artist  possessed  over  his  medium  as  a means 
of  expression  ; we  perceive  it  in  the  conception  formed  of  the  possibilities 
of  Art  itself  as  a means  of  enjoyment,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  individual 
quality  of  its  execution,  quite  apart  from  the  subject  depicted. 

That  artists  such  as  Carpaccio  or  Bellini  were  wholly  unconscious 
in  their  work  of  the  principle  ex  ungue  leonem  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose. But  the  consciousness  was  not  nearly  so  frank  and  articulate 
as  we  feel  it  to  be  in  the  artistic  self-consciousness  of  a Durer  or  a 
Raphael.  And  in  no  one  of  these  artists  is  there  any  real  approach  to 
that  extreme  interpretation  of  this  fact  in  our  modern  art-w'orld  that 
artistic  treatment  and  self-expression  are  the  exclusive  criteria  of  art’s 
significance. 

It  is  in  close  association  with  this  growth  of  the  artistic  consciousness 
and  of  the  more  acknowledged  fascination  of  technique  regarded  on  its 
own  independent  merits  that  we  attribute  the  significance  of  the  change 
effected  in  Venetian  painting  by  the  art,  and  perhaps  even  more  by  the 
personality  of  Giorgione.  For  the  appearance  of  some  such  an  influence 
the  conditions  in  Venice  were  most  favourable.  We  may  still  experience 
some  surprise  that  the  effect  was  so  extraordinary.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  personal  magnetism  of 
the  artist  himself  partially  explains  this;  but  it  is  really  even  more 
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attributable  to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  see,  as  the  generation  of 
Giorgione  could  not  see,  how  the  art  upon  which  the  new  type  was 
grafted  was  already  expanding  to  receive  it.  We  are  admitted  to  a fuller 
view  of  the  causes  operative  in  the  change.  What  contemporary  life  was 
seeking  in  the  patronage  of  princes,  or  such  as  could  afford  to  secure  it, 
was  an  art  able  to  express  the  glow  and  magnificence,  the  sensuous 
embellishment  and  romance  of  life,  apart  from  all  religious  or  even 
historical  preconceptions,  an  art  poetical  and  idyllic,  which  deliberately 
adopted  the  principle  of  beauty  for  beauty’s  sake. 

It  was  just  this  that  the  artistic  endowment,  the  exquisite  sensibility 
of  Giorgione’s  genius  not  only  responded  to,  but  satisfied  so  directly 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  aim. 

The  beauty  and  tenderness  of  colour  had  been  already  experienced 
and  in  a great  measure  disclosed.  In  the  art  of  Bellini  we  have  already 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  school  expressed  in  its  purity,  and  in 
such  a picture  as  the  Madonna  and  Saints  of  S.  Zaccaria  (1505)  with 
much  of  its  depth.  But  even  as  a means  to  express  the  plastic  beauty  of 
form,  or  to  give  the  full  significance  of  ideal  conceptions,  the  art  is  still 
incomplete;  and  as  an  instrument  to  take  captive  the  fugitive  enchant- 
ments of  appearance,  of  light  and  movement,  or  to  touch  with  the  wand 
of  a magician  ugliness  itself  and  redeem  it — that  personal  treatment  of 
the  master  that  is  in  itself  an  interpretation — this  was  still  to  come. 
The  notes,  the  anthem  for  the  church,  this  we  may  have,  but  the  full 
song  merely  for  the  sake  of  singing,  this  makes  itself  first  clearly  under- 
stood in  Giorgione,  and  through  him,  if  in  more  obvious  association  with 
the  past  and  more  commensurable  evolution,  in  the  work  of  Titian. 

With  Giorgione,  apart  from  his  other  gifts,  colour  is  not  so  much  a 
means;  it  haunts  him  like  a passion.  He  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Renascence  very  much  in  the  same  sense  that  our  Shakespeare  was 
enthralled  by  it  when  he  wrote  his  “Venus  and  Adonis”  or  his  early 
comedies.  The  art  is  pagan,  no  doubt.  It  is  more  precisely  the  pagan 
aspect  or  synthesis  of  that  extraordinarily  fresh  apprehension  of  the 
simplest  facts  of  earthly  existence,  the  vivid  realization  of  the  mere  joy  to 
live,  which  in  our  own  days  poets  such  as  Henley  and  James  Thomson 
have  still  expressed  for  us  with  a real  freshness.  We  find  something  of 
the  same  afflatus,  the  same  exuberant  colour  in  the  poet  Spenser,  and 
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indeed  he  is  largely  indebted  to  Italian  influence.  But  whereas  the 
purification  of  the  result  in  Giorgione’s  case  is  effected  mainly  through 
the  artistic  means  he  employs,  as  in  the  fiery  flames  of  his  naked  form, 
in  Spenser  it  is  rather  the  spiritual  elevation  and  austere  serenity  of  the 
Soul  itself  that  effects  this. 

Such,  then,  was  something  of  this  Giorgionesque  influence.  That  it 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  Titian  is  in- 
disputable. We  may  indeed  affirm  that  the  co-operation  of  Titian  and 
Giorgione  on  the  Fondaco  consecrates  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renascence 
in  Venice,  or  rather  this  particular  aspect  of  it. 

I do  not  propose  to  review  further  the  extent  of  this  influence  with 
references  to  Titian’s  actual  work,  or  indeed  to  substantiate  what  has 
been  stated  with  examples  of  that  of  Giorgione.  Our  legacy  is,  indeed,  in 
the  latter  respect,  pathetically  incomplete.  My  main  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  points  of  contrast  with  it  which  the  art  of  Tintoret  suggests. 

Temperament,  emotion,  what  has  been  called  the  personal  equation 
of  the  artist,  all  these  are,  doubtless,  important  factors  in  a work  of  art’s 
significance.  Or,  as  Mr.  Ricketts  has  expressed  it  in  his  interesting 
summary  of  Giorgione’s  influence:  “The  world  has  need  of  passion;  it 
will  forgive  failure  for  the  sake  of  a legend,  for  man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.” 

That  the  influence  of  this  magnetic  genius  has  been  of  extraordinary 
significance  in  the  full  development  of  pictorial  art  will  no  doubt  be 
readily  admitted.  But  while  doing  so  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
overlook  the  limitations  implied  in  this  particular  point  of  view  of  Art 
generally,  or  of  this  individual  genius  specifically. 

Of  passion,  so  long  as  we  understand  by  it  really  vital  emotion, 
humanity  has  need  enough.  But  the  ultimate  value  of  it  will  depend 
largely  on  the  ideal  content  of  the  purpose,  artistic  or  otherwise,  which 
it  strives  to  realize  and  subserves.  It  may  be  well  doubted  whether  “to 
turn  excess  and  languor  into  beauty  ” is  a desirable  aim  for  any  human 
art  or  artist  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  beauty  of 
decay  and  corruption  in  Nature  is  in  quality  wholly  different  from  the  fair- 
ness of  the  freshness  of  the  lily,  or  that  of  the  perfected  blossom  of  the 
rose.  And  if,  indeed,  this  was  part  of  the  achievement  of  Giorgione,  as 
the  above-mentioned  critic  appears  to  contend,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
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aspect  of  his  achievement  which  contributes  to  its  more  lasting  sig- 
nificance. For  Venice  herself  it  was  rather  the  pointing  of  the  wizard’s 
hand.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone;  but  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
modify  the  intention  of  the  original  letter  of  this  axiom  we  would  add 
that  bread  is  none  the  less  the  most  staple  form  of  human  diet.  And  the 
bread  of  life  in  a fundamentally  sane,  an  ethically  vital  and  pregnant 
intelligence,  is  as  necessary  a condition  to  any  art  which  contributes  to 
our  spiritual  health  as  the  grounded  meal  is  to  any  other  banquet.  We 
may  receive  with  some  reserve  that  extreme  emphasis  on  ideal  content 
which  we  find  in  Ruskin’s  dictum  that  “Art  is  the  greatest  which 
expresses  the  greatest  number  of  the  noblest  ideas.”  For  at  least  we 
should  be  permitted  to  add  “ under  the  noblest  means  effective  in  pictorial 
art.”  But  whatever  our  reserve  may  be  on  that  head,  a theory  of  art 
which  wholly  subordinates  ideal  content  to  sensuous  appearance  is  not 
merely  theoretically  unsound,  but  would  be  resented  with  scorn  by  all  the 
greatest  masters  who  have  practised  it.  For  such  painting  is  not  merely 
a language,  it  is  not  even  exclusively  a mode  of  self-expression ; it  is 
speech  that  has  something  substantial  to  deliver,  an  ideal  significance, 
which  is  profound  where  the  content  and  form  together  in  perfect  fusion 
are  ideally  penetrative,  and  superficial  where  the  same  are  superficial. 
And  if  there  may  be  for  art,  as  in  Nature,  a beauty  “which  meets  the 
sense  like  a breeze,  and  insensibly  draws  the  soul  into  harmony  with  the 
beauty  of  reason,”^  there  is  also  as  certainly,  through  every  grade  of 
declension,  a mode  of  it  which  charms  another  part  of  our  nature  and  in 
another  direction. 

It  is  indeed  only  after  due  reflection  upon  this  foundation  of  ideal 
beauty  and  its  consequent  acceptance,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  or 
even  to  understand,  how  the  art  of  Tintoret,  if  in  many  respects  rooted 
in  that  of  these  two  great  predecessors,  offers  to  them  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  contrast.  And  here,  too,  it  is  the  man  who  will  also  in  a real 
measure  expound  the  artist.  Though  in  no  sense  of  the  term  an  ascetic, 
there  is  unquestionably  in  the  attitude  of  this  master  to  his  art,  its  finest 
ambitions  at  least,  a spirit  declared  which  was  certainly  more  foreign  to 
the  soul  of  Giorgione,  or  the  prodigiously  accomplished  Veronese;  a 

^ Plato,  “Repub.,”  iii,  401,  c.d. ; compare  with  the  fine  article  on  the  “Idea  of 
Proportion  ” by  J.  Sturge  Moore  in  the  “ Monthly  Review,”  January  1904. 
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spirit  which  only  touched  Titian,  in  so  far  as  he  felt  its  influence  at  all,  in 
his  closing  years. 

Emotional  Robust!  was,  as  strongly  as,  perhaps  more  strongly  than, 
any  of  them.  We  shall  often  have  occasion  to  illustrate  such  a sensibility 
both  in  union  with  and  contrast  to  these  other  supremely  gifted  masters. 

But  even  more  decisive  in  the  formative  influence  upon  his  art  was 
his  intellect.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  which  arrested  the 
attention  of  a stranger.  Vasari,  whose  main  impression  appears  to  have 
been  that  he  was  an  able  musician,  but  a very  eccentric  and  headstrong 
painter,  at  least  grasped  the  fact  that  he  resembled  the  Florentines 
Michelangelo  and  Donatello  in  the  possession  of  a terribile  cervello^  or, 
as  we  might  say  perhaps  colloquially,  the  very  deuce  of  a brain. 

The  genius  of  a Tintoret  turned  for  congenial  nourishment  rather  to 
artistic  influences  outside  than  within  his  native  city.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  realize,  or  at  least  the  first  deliberately  to  apply  to  his 
own  work,  if  in  his  own  way,  the  criticism  of  Tuscan  artists  upon 
Venetian  painting,  its  weakness  in  architectonic  design,  its  tendency  to 
sacrifice  the  beauty  of  pure  draughtsmanship  to  colour,  to  tone  and 
quality.  I shall  enlarge  on  this  in  a future  chapter  when  dealing  with  the 
famous  motto  adopted  by  Tintoret  himself.  Here  I will  merely  limit 
myself  to  the  contention  that  the  problem  proposed  was  a real  one.  It  is 
possible  to  differ  greatly  in  our  estimate  of  the  success  achieved  by  this 
painter  in  reconciling  the  claims  of  sensuous  beauty,  and  the  qualities  of 
an  individual  technique  as  understood  by  modern  schools  of  painting, 
with  those  of  composition  in  which  the  beauty  of  design  is  more  directly 
derivative  from  imagination  or  reason.  It  will,  however,  be  more  difficult 
to  contest  the  assertion  that  to  great  and  noble  art  an  ideally  pregnant 
and  significant  content  is  as  essential  as  the  expression  therein  of  supreme 
artistic  endowment,  a unique  personality. 

The  superior  power  of  other  schools  of  Italian  painting  in  con- 
structive design  and  characteristic  expression  is  not  unfrequently  con- 
trasted with  the  unrivalled  mastery  of  the  brush  secured  by  Venetian  art 
in  its  culminating  period,  its  evolution  of  a technique,  which,  where 
most  inspired  in  its  touch  and  intuitive  sensibility,  creates  an  enjoy- 
ment, by  the  modulation  of  its  harmonies,  the  command  of  mobility, 
fusion,  intensity  or  contrast,  comparable  to  the  impression  of  fine  music. 
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The  contrast  may  be  admitted.  Modern  criticism  is  not  always, 
however,  content  to  remain  satisfied  with  a due  recognition  of  the  nature 
of  the  success  secured  by  either  extreme  of  method  implied  in  the  con- 
trast. We  are  rather  assured  that  the  evolution  of  the  painter’s  art  has 
now  reached  a point  when  the  sole  criterion  consists  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  a subject,  and  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the  subject 
selected,  its  relation  to  man’s  spiritual  life,  is  for  art  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  often  apparently  assumed  that  artists  who  aspire  to  work  in 
conformity  with  the  traditions  of  art  to  which  a Mantegna,  a Durer,  or 
a Michelangelo,  and  their  forerunners  were  most  indebted,  are  sufficiently 
disposed  of  under  the  brand  of  eclectics,  while  a very  different  measure  of 
salutation  is  directed  to  those  whose  art  is  derivable,  so  far  as  it  is 
derivable  at  all,  from  the  great  masters  of  Venetian  painting  to  whom  the 
other  extreme  of  the  above  contrast  applies.  So  far  as  any  depreciation 
may  be  inferred  from  the  term  eclectic  the  charge  is  clearly  based  on  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  the  true  relation  which  should  subsist  between 
modern  and  ancient  art.  All  great  art  whatsoever  or  wheresoever  is 
rooted  in  the  legacy  of  the  Past,  and  would  be  inconceivable  apart  from 
it;  and  a man  who  is  under  obligations  to  Mantegna,  or  Diirer,  or 
Botticelli  is  under  obligations  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  another  who 
is  more  obviously  indebted  to  Giorgione,  Velasquez,  or  Rembrandt.  The 
art  of  Titian,  even  assuming  it  to  present  something  like  a prototype  for 
modern  painting  in  its  finest  quality,  proposes  for  its  ultimate  purpose 
very  much  more  than  this  ideal  of  later  modernity  intent  on  excluding 
everything  save  V art  intime^  the  art  of  the  mere  master  of  the  medium, 
the  consummate  musician  of  light  and  shadow.  Nor  can  I find  any 
strength  added  to  this  argument  by  the  contention  that  the  one  class  sing 
more  directly,  to  adopt  a phrase  of  Meredith,  “in  the  living  fat.”  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Holman  Hunt’s  Flight  into  Egypt^  or  that 
exquisite  creation  of  Mrs.  De  Morgan’s  fine  artistic  endowment  in  the 
Liverpool  Gallery,  Thought  and  Life^  are  either  of  them  a whit  less  a 
growth  of  modern  art  experience  than,  shall  we  say.  The  Plague  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ricketts,  or  any  still  more  famous  picture  of  Whistler  or  Monet.^ 

' Lotze  in  his  “ Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Aesthetik”  p.  438,  has  some  g’ood  remarks 
on  the  possible  tendency  to  overlook  the  beauty  of  an  art  which  does  not  directly  follow 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  See  also  p.  613  for  religious  art. 
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It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  these  old  masters  had  things  to  say 
which  they  believed  in,  or  found  of  real  interest  to  their  patrons,  stories 
of  saints  and  miracles  and  the  like,  but  which  we,  having  ceased  to  take 
an  interest  in,  either  as  history  or  myth,  can  only  touch  now  with  the 
hand  of  academicals.  According  to  one  of  the  most  recent  works  of  art 
criticism  I have  seen,  we  belong  to  a so-called  age  of  Science,  with  its 
invaluable  definition  for  the  artist  of  “optical  conception,”  the  vision  that 
sees  things  “at  their  face  value,”  which  in  this  author’s  view  appears  to 
be  their  surface  value.  We  are  even  assured  that  the  rare  appreciation  of 
such  surfaces,  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  art  of  such  a painter  as  Chardin,  is 
a proof  of  his  sublimity  or  of  that  of  his  art,  it  really  matters  very  little 
which  if  you  once  are  prepared  to  relate  such  a painter  to  the  sublime  at 
all.^  In  such  an  age  no  doubt,  with  its  pathetic  devotion  to  the  artistic 
apotheosis  of  the  obvious,  the  imagination  lavished  upon  the  creation  of 
Tintoret’s  Paradise^  may  affect  us  less  than  the  artistic  self-expression 
realized  in  Whistler’s  Battersea  Bridge,  or  the  sublimity  of  a Chardin  as 
illustrated  by  any  of  his  delicate  optical  impressions  of  the  effects  in  his 
own  or  his  neighbour’s  kitchen.  It  may,  however,  still  be  of  moment  to 
ask,  whether  in  thus  restricting  our  faculties  to  the  world  of  sense,  we 
have  not  divested  the  natural  world,  no  less  than  our  own  experience,  of 
all  that  can  most  insistently  claim  to  stimulate  that  type  of  imagination, 
which  we  discover  operative  in  the  greatest  art  creations  hitherto 
bequeathed  us.  Despite  all  our  losses  and  change  of  world-outlook  it  is 
strange  that  the  fact  should  too  often  be  ignored  that  we  have  still  all 
history  and  the  experience  of  the  race  to  fall  back  upon.  Human  life, 
nay,  human  myth  itself,  are  still  as  open  as  ever  to  interpretation  in  the 
spirit  of  a profound  and  lofty  imagination.  The  works  of  J.  F.  Millet, 
George  Watts,  Segantini,  and  many  another  in  their  degree  of  power 
bring  incontrovertible  testimony  that  this  is  so.  The  value  of  the  theory 
that  art  is  essentially  self-expression  will  depend  upon  the  significance 
of  the  content  we  attach  to  the  self  thus  expressed.  It  will  depend 
quite  as  much  on  the  view  we  take  of  the  self  thus  cognizable  in  its 
expression,  of  the  soul  and  intelligence  to  which  this  self  is  related  as 
the  focal  point,  as  on  the  pictorial  means  employed  to  express  it. 

Nor  do  I think  we  shall  readily  find  means  more  ample  to  illustrate 
' “Chardin,”  by  H.  E.  A.  Furst,  Methuen,  p.  105. 
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what  is  implied  in  all  its  depth  and  embrace  by  such  a formula  than  in 
the  main  subject  of  the  present  work,  the  study,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
lifework  and  genius  of  this  Venetian  master,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  does 
not  fall  short  of  its  object,  which  is  above  all  to  trace  and  illustrate  the 
process  under  which  such  a human  intelligence,  operative  no  doubt  in 
every  genuine  work  of  art,  however  insignificant,  enrobes  itself  to  the  full 
in  creative  and  imaginative  power.  In  the  review  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ment of  Tintoret  it  ought  to  be  in  our  power  to  show  how  first  by  a 
selection  of  subject-matter  of  a dignity,  elevation,  and  ideal  content 
adequate  to  inspire  the  profoundest  effort  of  imaginative  interpretation, 
and  then  by  additions  to  or  subtraction  from  the  material  accepted,  and 
finally  by  the  fusion  of  the  whole  in  the  emotional  impulse  of  the  artist 
himself,  this  possession  of  truly  creative  genius  penetrates  to  the  ideal 
heart  and  substance  of  the  facts  depicted,  removing  from  our  attention 
insignificant  or  confusing  elements,  uplifting  the  mere  outward  semblance 
of  natural  fact  or  human  life  to  the  plane  of  a larger,  a more  benign  and 
affecting  vision,  with  a message  not  merely  to  our  sense  of  beauty  or 
delight,  but  to  our  apprehension  of  the  ideal  purpose  of  human  art  itself; 
with  an  appeal,  that  is  to  say,  which  does,  when  most  equal  to  the  rare 
opportunity  vouchsafed,  carry  with  it  something  of  the  universality  of 
Mind  or  Spirit,  an  appeal  which  is  not  merely  limited  to  the  artistic 
transcript  either  of  Nature  or  human  history,  but  is  directed  to  the  entire 
soul  of  man  intelligent  no  less  than  emotional,  approaching  even  at 
times  the  vision  of  a soul  prophetic. 

But  before  attempting  anything  of  the  kind  we  must  attempt  to 
reproduce  some  portrait  of  the  man  himself. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  (JACOBO  ROBUSTI,  DETTO  IL  TINTORETTO) 

The  principal  authority  for  what  we  know  of  the  life  of  Tintoret  is 
Carlo  Ridolfi,  artist  and  man  of  letters,  who  completed  his  work 
on  Venetian  painters  in  1642,  that  is,  fifty  years  after  Robusti’s 

death. 

He  is  not  a very  accurate  writer,  and  he  rarely  gives  any  authority 
for  particular  facts  stated.  He  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  subject  of  this 
biography,  believing  himself  to  be  the  first  to  do  justice  to  Tintoret’s 
fame  and  genius,  but  his  critical  faculty  is  not  very  discriminating.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  certainly  sincere,  and  he  is  not  above  frankly 
disclosing  his  own  character.  His  biography,  therefore,  apart  from  its 
information,  possesses  a certain  human  interest.  He  looked  back  to  the 
previous  age  as  the  golden  age  of  art,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it 
when  we  think  what  the  works  of  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoret  must 
have  looked  wholly  unimpaired  as  they  then  were  by  time  and  the 
restorer,  to  mention  no  others.  But  his  own  artistic  experiences  have 
brought  with  them  more  disappointment  than  success.  “ Long  were  my 
labours,  scant  my  reward,  hard  my  profession,  many  the  vexations.  I 
found  teachers  envious,  rivals  numerous,  pretenders  many,  friends  few, 
the  world  a deceit,  and  hope  delusive,  founded  on  vanity.”  It  is  at  least 
to  his  credit  that  with  such  a painful  experience,  by  no  means  unique  in 
the  experience  of  artists,  and  in  his  case  no  doubt  an  expression  to  some 
extent  of  his  increasing  sense  of  the  national  debacle,  he  still  retained  a 
considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  others,  if  only  he 
could  have  directed  it  with  rather  more  method  and  historical  sagacity. 

His  date  for  Tintoret’s  birth,  1512,  is  almost  certainly  incorrect. 
The  record,  preserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Marciliano  in  Venice,  states 
that  he  died  in  1594,  aged  seventy-five  years  and  eight  months.  This 
would  fix  the  date  of  birth  in  September  1518. 
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Tintoret  was  therefore  thirty  years  younger  than  Titian,  who  had  at 
this  date  just  completed  his  famous  Assimta.  The  Reformation  in 
Germany  was  at  the  critical  point  when  the  attention  of  Pope  Leo  X was 
first  directed  to  the  existence  of  that  pestilent  monk  Martin  Luther,^  who 
committed  the  Papal  bull  to  the  flames  two  years  afterwards.  In  the  year 
that  he  did  so  Raphael  died.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  died  in  the  interval  • 
between  this  birth  and  these  events.  Michelangelo  commenced  his  work 
on  the  tombs  of  the  Medici  the  year  after  this  last  mentioned  date.  In 
the  same  year  Albert  Diirer  made  a drawing  of  Erasmus  and  started  on 
his  trip  to  the  Netherlands.  It  was,  in  short,  a crucial  moment  both  in 
the  history  of  modern  art  and  in  that  of  religion. 

Like  Turner  and  many  another  distinguished  artist,  Tintoret  hailed 
from  the  middle  class.  His  father,  Battista  Robusti,  was  a dyer  living  in 
Venice,  and  a member  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  commerce.  His  son  appears 
to  have  shown  early  indications  of  an  artistic  bias.  He  seems  to  have 
amused  himself  with  making  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the  home.  His 
interest,  in  fact,  was  so  insistent  that  his  wishes  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition  from  his  parents,  who  placed  him  under  the  coveted  instruction 
of  Titian  himself.  The  story  how  this  life  of  studentship  under  Titian 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  as  narrated  by  Ridolfi,  with  considerable 
detail,  has  often  been  repeated.  He  was,  according  to  this  account,  un- 
ceremoniously expelled,  and  Ridolfi  himself  assigns  jealousy  as  the 
motive.  It  is  an  idle  task  to  speculate  closely  into  the  facts.  That  he  did 
not  complete  his  course  in  this  bottega  is  a fact  impossible  to  resist;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the  self-instruction  which  we 
hear  from  the  same  biographer  followed  it,  no  less  than  by  the  nature  of 
Tintoret’s  earliest  extant  work.  It  is  most  improbable  that  he  ever 
became  the  pupil  of  another  master,^  though  he  doubtless  learned  much 
of  Titian’s  methods  of  work  from  Schiavone,  who  became  a real  friend 
and  was  himself  Titian’s  pupil.  The  motive  as  baldly  stated  by  Ridolfi,'’ 

^ In  1517  Luther  nailed  his  ninety-nine  theses  to  the  door  of  Wittenberg  church. 

^ Mr.  Berenson  has  I believe  suggested  Bonifazio,  but  on  no  evidence  that  I am 
aware  of. 

^ Ridolfi  states  that  the  offending  cause  was  a design  of  the  pupil  that  surprised 
Titian  with  its  extraordinary  merit.  But  the  passage  in  its  details  is  obviously  written 
out  of  the  author’s  head.  Moreover  Ridolfi  himself  tells  us  that  on  a later  occasion  Titian 
praised  a work  of  Tintoret  that  he  met  with  on  the  Rialto.  Even  Miss  Phillipps  talks  of 
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for  Titian’s  action  must  of  course  be  rejected.  Titian  was  approaching 
at  this  time  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  the  most  fascinating  period  of  his 
work.  Mere  jealousy  is  out  of  the  question.  More  probably  it  was  some 
act  in  the  letter  at  least  construable  as  one  of  insubordination.  How  far 
this  passed  beyond  an  assertion  of  independent  views  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Titian  no  doubt  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and  made  rules  he  in- 
sisted on  being  kept. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  a rash  moment  Tintoret  may,  as 
Michelangelo  did  with  a drawing  of  Ghirlandajo,  have  ventured  on 
some  liberty  with  his  master’s  design,  even  remaining  unconscious  of 
the  temerity  of  his  action.  In  any  case  Titian  came  to  the  conclusion, 
whether  in  anger  or  deliberate  judgment,  that  this  pupil  set  a bad 
example  or  must  make  room  for  others  more  amenable.  We  may  assume 
that  it  was  a disagreeable  surprise.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  those  surprises 
that  either  mar  or  make  a career  according  to  the  stuff  the  recipient  is 
made  of.  In  Tintoret’s  case  it  paved  the  way  to  that  independence  of 
outlook,  which  was  henceforward  to  be  such  a marked  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  his  work.  That  it  was  entirely  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius  it  would  be  too  much  to  say ; the  wonder  is  rather 
that  it  was  not  more  unfavourable,  for  the  incident  appears  never  wholly 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  Titian.  Henceforward  Tintoret  was  a free 
lance,  who  looked  for  employment  or  instruction  wherever  either  the  one 
or  the  other  fell  in  his  way.  He  had  to  go  through  the  mill  in  short 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  work  with  the  depintore  de  banche^  who 
painted  according  to  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  Senate  under  the 
porticoes  of  the  Piazza,  and  with  such  confreres  decorated  benches, 
marriage  chests,  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  A further  step  was  the 
assistance  we  are  told  he  gave  Schiavone  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace 
of  the  Zeno  family,  near  the  church  of  the  Crociferi.  Carlo  Zeno  was  a 
great  sea-captain,  who  captured  “The  Great  Eastern”  of  his  days,  a 
mighty  Genoese  galleon,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  final  victory  of 
Venice  in  her  long  duel  with  Genoa.  He  also  painted  a full-length  figure 
of  a woman  on  one  of  the  ceilings  of  this  casa^  the  success  of  which 
brought  him  a commission  to  paint  an  historical  picture  with  many 

a “style”  that  Titian  might  have  disapproved  of.  Surely  at  this  early  stage  we  may 
assume  that  of  independent  style  our  pupil  possessed  absolutely  nothing. 
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figures  on  the  side  of  the  palace  fronting  San  Paolo.  The  subject  was 
one  of  which  we  have  no  longer  any  extant  example,  The  Conversion  of 
S.  Paul.  He  did  in  these  early  days  other  work  in  collaboration  with  his 
friend  Schiavone,  such  as  The  Legend  of  S.  Barbara^  arranged  as  a frieze 
round  the  walls  of  some  chapel  unnamed. 

No  doubt,  in  addition  to  such  frescoes,  for  all  the  above  work 
appears  to  have  been  in  fresco,  he  painted  already  both  portraits  and 
easel  pictures,  all  of  which  have  probably  disappeared.^  Among  the 
former  is  that  portrait  of  himself  with  a bass-relief  in  his  hand,  and  a 
further  one  of  his  brother  playing  the  guitar.  He  appears  in  these 
already  to  have  experimented  on  the  effect  of  artificial  conditions  of 
light.  Still  more  important  work  painted  just  before  the  time  when 
he  fully  emerged  from  obscurity,  in  1546,  that  is  to  say,  was  a large 
fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal  depicting  Belshazzar  s Feast^  and  a 
little  previous  to  this  an  oil  painting  of  the  Magdalen  receiving  the 
sacrament  from  S.  Maximian  at  her  death,  which  he  also  is  stated  to 
have  painted  on  the  wall  of  a public  square,  so  prodigal  were  artists  with 
their  art  in  these  extraordinary  times. 

For  further  notice  and  description  of  these  days  of  apprenticeship  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  later  studies,  more  especially  the  one  ^ in  which 
I deal  with  his  method  of  self-training.  The  work,  which  I describe  else- 
where, undertaken  for  the  church  of  SS.  Ermagora  and  Fortunato, 
otherwise  the  S.  Marcuolo,  is  probably  with  one  exception  ® the  earliest 
extant  work  upon  which  we  can  base  our  conclusions  as  to  the  quality 
of  any  of  it. 

In  the  year  1548,  at  any  rate,  when  he  finished  his  Miracle  of  the 
Slave  for  the  Scuola  of  S.  Mark,  and  received  his  second  congratulatory 
epistle  from  Aretino,  he  had  unquestionably  established  his  position  among 
the  eminent  painters  of  Venice. 

The  exact  date  of  his  marriage  with  Faustina  dei  Vescovi  is  unknown. 
Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael  died  unmarried,  and  neither 
Durer  nor  Andrea  del  Sarto  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in  their 

^ The  doubtful  portrait  at  Hampton  Court  is  dated  1545,  when  he  would  have  been 
only  twenty-seven,  if  we  are  to  accept  that  date  as  genuine. 

^ Entitled  “The  Poetry  of  Motion,”  see  chap,  ix,  p.  115. 

’ The  Presentation  in  the  Carmine  Church,  Venice. 
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union.  The  three  great  Venetian  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
more  fortunate.  Tintoret’s  married  life  in  particular  seems  to  have  com- 
bined a genuine  affection  with  a certain  spice  of  difference,  mainly 
attributable  to  temperament,  which  rather  contributed  to  its  seasoning 
than  otherwise. 

His  wife,  a sensible  and  thrifty  dame,  young  and  beautiful,  very 
decidedly  so  if  the  priestess  in  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  is  any 
reasonable  reflection  of  her  presence  as  tradition  ^ would  have  us  believe, 
but  I much  doubt  myself,  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated  the  char- 
acter of  her  husband.  Her  father  was  of  higher  station  in  life  than 
the  family  of  Robusti,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  she  brought  him  some 
increase  to  the  family  exchequer.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  her  father  came 
to  Venice,  and  both  purchased  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the  Tintorets  is 
strong  evidence  she  was  an  only  daughter.  The  precise  situation  of  the 
first  home  of  the  wedded  couple  is  unknown.  It  was  probably  in  the 
Parocchia  dell’  Orto;  it  was  here  that  the  two  eldest  children.  Marietta 
and  Domenico,  were  born.  There  were  at  least  six  other  children  of  the 
marriage. 

The  Palazzo  Camello,  to  which  Tintoret  and  his  family  migrated 
in  the  seventies,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  descendants,  still  exists. 
The  contract  for  its  purchase  is  apparently  still  extant.  We  know,  at  any 
rate,  that  it  was  entered  into  by  Marco  dei  Vescovi  himself.^  This  noble- 
man certainly  died  in  October  1871,  and  was  buried  in  a vault,  purchased 
by  himself,  in  the  S.  Maria  Dell’  Orto  Church.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
burial  of  his  wife  here.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  he  came  to  Venice 
on  his  wife’s  death. 

The  Palazzo  Camello  is  a fine  example  of  mediaeval  architecture.  It 
is  a long  narrow  building,  either  end  of  which  faces  a canal.  Part  of  it  has 

' See  chap,  iv,  pp.  52,  53. 

^ The  contract  of  the  purchase  of  this  house  is  stated  by  Miss  Phillipps  (“  Biography 
of  Tintoretto,”  p.  20)  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  an  article  of  the 
“Eclectic  Magazine,”  vol.  Ixxvii,  December  1871,  to  be  8 June  1574.  But  if  the  father- 
in-law  executed  this  document  the  date  must  be  wrong,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  date  of  his 
death,  as  appears  on  his  own  Memorial  tablet,  given  by  Cicogna’s  “Venetian  Inscriptions,” 
vol.  ii,  p.  284,  was  October  1571.  According  to  this  latter  authority  Domenico  died  in 
1635,  not  1639  as  Miss  Phillipps  states,  still  less  1655  as  Stearns  states,  transcribing  the 
Cicogna  inscription  with  his  usual  inaccuracy. 
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suffered  alteration,  and  it  now  forms  two  separate  buildings.  What  must 
have  been  its  chief  entrance  looks  out  on  the  Rio  della  Madonna 
Dell’  Orto,  facing  the  church  of  that  name,  and  here  it  is  still  called  the 
Palazzo  Camello.  This  side  is  sheathed  in  white  marble,  carved  and 
ornamented  with  considerable  delicacy.  The  narrow  marble  balconies  at 
the  angles  of  the  first-floor  are  of  excellent  workmanship.  At  both  ends 
there  is  a row  of  Gothic  windows,  set  in  plaques  of  Istrian  marble.  Short 
stout  columns  divide  the  windows,  whose  capitals  are  carved  with  leaves. 

On  the  right  hand,  above  the  Palazzo  Camello  doorway,  there  is  a 
bass-relief,  somewhat  injured,  of  a man  leading  a camel  with  a heavy 
pack. 

The  other  end  of  this  palace,  which  looks  out  upon  the  Calle  della 
Sensa  (formerly  dei  Mori),  is  called  the  Casa  dei  Mori.  Here  we  find 
a half-length  statue  of  a Turk  in  a turban  let  into  the  wall.  It  is  this 
which  is  now  regarded  as  Tintoret’s  house.  It  has  a medallion  with  an 
inscription  on  its  walls.  Ridolfi  tells  us  that  the  studio  was  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  house,  and  that  to  this  only  the  most  intimate  friends 
were  admitted.  The  large  unceiled  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  is  now 
identified  with  this. 

This  house  I visited  in  1910.  It  was  divided  into  flats  occupied  by 
different  persons.  The  so-called  studio  was  not  approached  through  the 
entrance  facing  the  canal.  You  had  to  thread  your  way,  beneath  exuberant 
curiosity  of  neighbours,  through  a short  alley  to  a stone  staircase 
terminating  in  a door  into  the  highest  floor.  This  flat  was  occupied  by 
two  genial  unmarried  Venetian  women  of  moderate  means,  who  earned 
their  living  mostly  by  needlework.  They  were  most  courteous,  clearly 
impressed  with  the  historical  associations  of  their  domicile.  The  principal 
room  was  in  its  form  like  a large  lumber  room,  but  cleanly  kept  with  its 
rather  scanty  furniture.  From  the  windows,  of  course,  there  are  fine 
views,  for  this  house  overtops  the  others  round  it.  On  one  side  you 
looked  over  the  lagoon  to  Murano,  which  in  Tintoret’s  days  was  a very 
different  place  from  what  it  is  now,  being  the  resort  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  extravagant,  with  gorgeous  palaces  and  gardens.  On  the  east  side 
you  faced  a wilderness  of  picturesque  roof  with  the  Gesuiti  church  in  the 
distance,  while  on  the  north,  together  with  its  view  of  house  and  canal, 
there  was  a distant  peep  of  snow-clad  mountains.  That  the  painter  ever 
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made  this  unceiled  chamber,  subject  to  its  extremes  of  temperature,  his 
permanent  work-room  is  very  difficult  to  believe.  He  may  very  likely 
have  used  it  as  a spare  room  in  which  to  stock  his  canvases,  but  probably 
worked  in  the  floor  below,  quite  possibly  in  that  portion  which  has  been 
pulled  down. 

We  do  not  learn  much  from  Ridolfi  about  his  life  beyond  the  merest 
outline.  It  was  a more  quiet  and  secluded  routine  than  that  of  either 
Paul  Veronese  or  Titian.  But  though  caring  little  for  gay  or  frivolous 
society,  he  was,  without  doubt,  a thoroughly  genial  man  in  the  circle  of 
friends.  Except  on  the  one  occasion  when  he  visited  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  made  a tour  on  the  mainland.  It 
is  probable,  no  doubt,  that,  as  a decorator  of  the  houses  of  patrons,  he 
did  so,  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  work,  now  lost,  described  by 
Ridolfi,  and  included  in  my  list,  seems  to  have  been  fresco.  But  it  is  idle 
speculating  how  far  such  journeys  carried  him. 

Himself  a player  on  the  lute,  and  even  an  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, he  took  care  that  his  beloved  daughter.  Marietta,  should  be  taught 
by  good  masters  in  the  art  of  music. ^ 

Though  Tintoret  was  never  again  on  terms  of  really  cordial  relation- 
ship with  Titian,  who  to  the  last  ignored  his  claims  to  public  recognition, 
even  if  he  did  not  actually  resist  them,  his  relations  to  Veronese  would 
appear  to  have  been  those  of  real  friendship.  They  were,  in  fact, 
frequently  competitors  for  the  same  commission,  or  engaged  in  genial 
rivalry  in  the  same  building.  Both  were  quite  capable  of  recognizing  the 
direction  in  which  the  particular  strength  of  the  other  lay;  and  at  one 
time  it  is  clear  that  Tintoret  was  not  above  attempting  to  assimilate 
something  of  his  great  rival’s  fascinating  style  of  harmonious  colour 
gradation.  The  first  picture  he  painted  for  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola,  and  the 
now  considerably  injured  Assumption  of  the  Gesuiti,  are  both  examples 
in  point.  For  such  an  impetuous  and  sensitive  nature  as  Tintoret, 
Veronese  must  have  made  an  admirable  companion,  with  his  even  and 
cheerful  bonhomie^  and  his  generous  recognition  of  his  friend’s  abilities. 
Andrea  Schiavone  and  Jacobo  da  Ponte,  of  Bassano,  for  the  best  examples 

^ According  to  Ridolfi  her  principal  master  appears  to  have  been  Giulio  Zacchino,  a 
Neapolitan,  but  Guiseppe  Zarlino  of  Chioggia,  the  distinguished  chapel-master  of 
S.  Mark’s,  was  also  a close  friend. 
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of  whose  work^  I myself  must  confess  to  a great  admiration,  were  no 
doubt  even  more  familiarly  associated  with  the  family. 

As  an  artist,  appreciated,  after  a hard  struggle,  for  his  genius  and 
character  by  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  whether  as  a portrait 
painter  or  otherwise  in  his  work,  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  later 
life  must  have  been  prodigious.'  And  in  the  character  of  his  relations 
with  the  Duke  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  we  have  an  example  how  very  cordial 
such  relations  could  grow.  He  was  in  fact  a man  who  moved  easily  and 
with  excellent  tact  in  whatever  society  he  found  himself.  While  possessing 
the  instincts  of  one  of  Nature’s  gentlemen,  he  was  superior  to  the  mere 
conventions  of  etiquette.  His  politeness  could  be  chilling  enough  no 
doubt  on  occasions;  but,  as  a rule,  it  was  sufficient  to  make  his  presence 
acknowledged  by  the  intelligence  it  expressed. 

Of  his  relations  to  that  strange  associate  of  Titian,  Aretino,  we 
possess  at  least  an  outline.  The  first  notice  crossed  is  an  extant  letter, 
dated  February  1545,  sent  by  Aretino  to  the  young  artist,  complimenting 
him  on  two  works  he  had  completed  for  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  house. 
The  subjects  treated  were  an  Apollo  and  Marsyasp  and  a Mercury  and 
Argus.  The  letter  emphasizes  the  rapidity  with  which  these  works  were 
executed,  and  their  boldness,  vividness,  and  beauty.  It  is  worded  in  a 
somewhat  inflated  style  of  patronage,  and  concludes  with  a pious  refer- 
ence to  the  gifts  of  heaven  in  their  contrast  to  the  excellence  of  natural 
genius.  It  is  unlikely  that  Tintoret,  young  man  though  he  was,  paid 
much  attention  to  the  “trade  of  righteousness  ” as  thus  exploited  by  this 
hypocritical  rascal.  After  the  completion  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave 
another  advance  was  attempted  of  a similar  kind.  We  may  further 
assume,  I think,  that  he  let  the  young  painter  know  he  could  be  of  con- 
siderable use  to  him  in  securing  the  favour  of  Titian  or  the  State. 
Finding  he  had  knocked  at  the  door  to  no  purpose  his  vanity  was  piqued, 
and  he  appears  to  have  relieved  himself  with  slander  or  some  other  shift 

' As  for  example  that  fine  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  now  in  the  Milan  Museum. 

^ Among  the  friends  mentioned  by  Ridolfi  were  the  Venetian  Chancellor  Ottobono, 
and  the  sculptor  Allesandro,  with  others,  all  little  more  than  names  to  us. 

^ These  were  probably  executed  in  fresco.  A picture  of  the  same  subject  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport  at  Burlington  House  in  1892.  The  work  is  a 
genuine  but  not  important  example.  It  is  very  hastily  executed,  and  in  part  is  obviously 
unfinished.  See  Catalogue,  p.  183. 
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of  the  blackmailer.  What  the  precise  steps  were  which  Tintoret  took  to 
put  a stop  to  this  we  have  no  further  evidence  beyond  a rather  melo- 
dramatic story  of  Ridolfi.  In  this  we  are  told  Aretino  was  invited  to  sit 
for  his  portrait.  When  comfortably  settled  in  the  studio  the  painter  drew 
a pistol  from  his  pocket.  Aretino  was  thoroug'hly  scared,  and  was  then 
reassured  with  the  remark  that  the  painter  only  desired  to  take  his 
measure,  which  was  exactly  two  pistols  and  a half!  That  something 
passed  between  them  whereby  the  obtrusiveness  of  Aretino’s  hostility 
ceased  seems  sufficiently  probable.  He  had  met  with  a man  thoroughly 
alert  to  his  true  character  and  capable  of  giving  effect  to  his  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Aretino’s  future  influence  in 
the  Titian  circle  was  not  exerted  in  Tintoret’s  favour. 

Though  we  have  a suggestion  of  real  humour  in  this  anecdote  there 
is  very  little  in  the  work  of  this  master.  But  he  possessed  a dry  wit  and 
was  obviously  an  original.  As  the  somewhat  commonplace  biographer 
remarks  “he  could  do  nothing  like  other  folk.”  A story  or  two  he  tells 
us  of  his  fun  or  drollery  would  suggest  that  his  memory  was  still  green 
with  not  a few  when  his  biography  was  attempted.  As  an  example  of  his 
genial  spirits  we  have  the  story  of  the  patron  who  had  ordered  a picture 
of  S.  Jerome  in  a Wood,  but  on  receiving  it  returned  it  with  the  comment 
that  the  saint  was  not  in  a wood,  but  outside  it.  So,  possibly  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  indignant  daughter,  he  returned  the  picture  as  one  of 
wood,  and  nothing  but  wood,  like  the  wooden  patron.  “ But  I cannot 
And  the  Saint,”  exclaimed  the  patron  on  its  second  submission.  To  which 
he  received  the  cool  reply,  “Signore,  S.  Jerome  is  in  the  wood.” 

A certain  combination  we  mark  in  him  of  naive  simplicity  and 
artistic  self-consciousness  is  illustrated  by  that  further  tale  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  parried  the  criticism  passed  on  his  work  by  some 
guests  at  a supper  of  Jacobo  Contranini.  The  story  itself  is  not  very 
probable,  but  at  least  it  may  serve  as  a suggestion  of  the  kind  of  man 
he  was.^ 

^ It  may  well  be  doubted,  even  assuming  the  Titian  to  have  been  an  early  one, 
whether  after  such  a dose  of  overpainting  and  varnish  the  same  could  have  been  removed 
without  possible  injury  to  Titian’s  work.  The  moral  of  course  is  true  enough  so  far  as  it 
proved  the  critics  fools.  It  certainly  did  not  prove  that  Tintoret  could  paint  like  Titian, 
and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  to  prove  such  a simple  thing  Tintoret,  with  his 
unquestionable  respect  for  such  work,  should  not  have  taken  a fresh  canvas  or  a portrait 
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A portrait  of  Titian  was  under  discussion.  “Ah,  there  you  have 
indeed  the  great  style,”  remarked  someone,  with  very  definable  point 
at  a style  with  which  it  might  be  contrasted.  Somewhat  heated  with  the 
never-ending  comparison  of  himself  with  the  unapproachable  favourite, 
the  painter  makes  off  with  the  work  to  his  studio,  paints  over  it  a head 
in  his  best  Titianesque  manner.  Having  duly  tempered  its  freshness 
and  varnished  it  he  presents  it  once  more  to  the  same  circle.  The 
deception  is  complete.  Thereupon  the  new  paint  is  brushed  off  with  a 
sponge,  and  the  old  pupil  of  Titian  exclaims  in  triumph,  “You  can 
see  now  how  much  prejudice  and  a name  have  to  do  with  critical 
judgment  and  how  few  really  understand  anything  about  painting.”  A 
far  more  reliable  and  authentic  story  is  the  one  in  which  he  is  conscious 
of  the  comic  view  of  himself  as  the  painter  of  Bigness  in  general.  Being 
on  a certain  occasion  commissioned  to  paint  a fresco,  the  nobleman 
for  whom  he  was  to  execute  the  work  asked  him  to  indicate  the  size  of 
the  wall  he  would  require.  Whereupon,  with  a wave  of  arms,  the 
response  is  given,  “Three  Tintorettos!  ” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  touches  to  our  picture  are  very  slight, 
very  small  scraps  from  the  table,  and  not  wholly  reliable  even  as  such. 
We  are  told  by  one  biographer  that  we  know  probably  most  that  would 
really  interest  us.  That  depends,  I am  afraid,  a great  deal  upon  the 
nature  of  our  interest,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
interested  in  the  personality  as  distinct  from  the  artist.  We  know  the 
circumstances  subject  to  which  Tintoret  executed  his  commissions  for  the 
State  and  the  S.  Rocco  Fraternity.  I shall  refer  to  these  when  describing 
the  works  themselves.  Such  facts  in  his  professional  career  hardly  come 
into  the  interest  at  all  we  ourselves  experience  for  him  as  a man. 

Tintoret  was  not  merely  a painter,  he  was  an  original  thinker,  a 
religious  man  in  no  ordinary  sense,  and  a man,  we  cannot  doubt,  who 
had  the  interests  of  his  native  city  very  close  at  heart.  A big  soul,  in 
short,  and  one  that  lived  in  an  age  when  very  important  events  were 
taking  place.  Had  he  no  correspondence?  Had  he  no  friend  with  whom 
he  exchanged  reflections  either  on  the  nature  of  his  own  artistic  ambitions 
and  struggles  or  upon  current  events?  Even  assuming  that  he  could  write 

of  his  own.  In  fact  to  have  wiped  Titian  from  the  face  of  Tintoret  would  have  added  to 
the  comedy. 
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only  with  something  less  than  the  humour  or  freedom  we  meet  with  in 
the  charming  correspondence  of  Diirer,  he  could  hardly  have  restricted 
himself,  if  he  did  write,  to  the  formal  and  business  tone  of  all  that  we 
get  from  Titian.  How  interesting,  for  example,  would  it  be  to  hear 
his  own  account  of  the  origins  of  such  a picture  as  the  Schleissheim 
Crucifixion,  or  of  the  ruse  by  which  he  secured  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola 
commission,  or  of  his  views  of  the  Protestant  revolution  and  much 
beside.  Such  evidence  as  we  do  possess  in  this  direction  is  certainly 
not  encouraging,  a mere  laconic  note  to  his  brother  of  some  dozen 
words.  That  he  lived  absorbed  in  his  art,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much 
as  Turner,  we  know  for  a fact.  But  at  least  he  was  married,  which 
Turner  was  not,  and  we  cannot  doubt  had  good  friends  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  lagoons.  It  is  strange  how  little  we  hear  from  other 
people  of  the  life  of  these  Italian  artists.  Sanudo,  for  example,  in  all  the 
mass  of  multifarious  gossip  and  research  in  his  diaries,  tells  you  not  a 
word  about  either  Venetian  art  or  its  artists.  He  visits  Padua,  interests 
himself  in  every  sort  of  archaeological  detail,  yet  passes  over  Giotto  and 
his  Arena  Chapel  altogether.  How  little  we  know  what  will  really  interest 
posterity.  Now  and  again  we  run  across  a Ridolfi,  with  his  heart  in  his 
mouth  for  a genuine  hero;  but  he,  too,  tells  us  next  to  nothing  that  we 
could  not  find  out  for  ourselves,  or,  if  that  is  a trifle  too  severe,  he  seems 
careful  not  to  tell  us  the  actual  facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  statements. 

Personally  I regard  it  as  a misfortune  that  we  hear  so  little  about 
this  gifted  daughter  Marietta.  According  to  Ridolfi  she  appears  to 
have  been  inseparable  from  her  father  and  his  work  in  her  young  days, 
even  adopting  the  disguise  of  a boy  for  convenience  or  to  avoid  curiosity, 
when  she  accompanied  him  as  an  assistant.  Ridolfi’s  account  of  her  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  For  him  she  is  little  more  than  a peg  on  which  to 
hang  a panegyric  of  domestic  virtue.  Whereas  from  all  we  know  of  her 
she  appears  after  her  father  to  have  been  the  most  arresting  personality 
in  the  family,  gifted  as  an  artist  with  something  of  her  father’s  natural 
gift  as  distinct  from  the  sturdy,  rather  plodding  executive  talent  of  her 
brother  Domenico.  Even  on  Ridolfi’s  testimony  her  work  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  attention  of  princes  such  as  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 
And  what  have  we  now  left  us  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
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work  which  aroused  this  interest?  Very  little,  I fear.  Ridolfi  gives  no  list 
of  work  at  all  beyond  the  mention  of  a few  portraits.  There  is  a portrait 
in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery  ascribed  to  her.  It  is  certainly  not  her  father’s 
work,  and  that  is  the  most  we  can  say.  If  the  portrait  of  Vesalius  in  the 
Munich  Gallery  had  come  down  to  us  with  such  an  attribution  a real 
significance  might  be  attached  to  her  work,  which,  however,  the  self- 
portrait  in  the  Uffizi  hardly  supports,  in  its  technical  accomplishment. 
Is  this  really  a self-portrait?  I have  secured  a photograph  of  this,^  and 
there  is  no  doubt  a certain  resemblance  to  the  one  attributed  to  be  of  her 
by  her  father  in  Madrid.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  portrait  at  Madrid 
is  an  earlier  representation  of  the  same  face.^  More  I do  not  think  can 
be  said.  The  self-portrait  certainly  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  that 
the  lady  portrayed  was  no  ordinary  character,  but  one  of  very  excep- 
tional gifts.  It  is,  perhaps,  a little  strange  that  she  should  depict  herself 
as  devoted  to  music  rather  than  painting,  but  at  least  we  know  she  was 
accomplished  in  both  directions.  We  also  know  that  she  refused  to 
leave  her  father,  despite  the  attractions  of  Court  life,  and  married  the 
jeweller  Marco  Augusto,  settled  in  Venice,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  just  when  the  Paradise  was  completed,  to  her  father’s  profound 
grief,  who  is  said  to  have  painted  a portrait  of  her  in  her  last  sleep.  And 
if  he  did  so,  that,  too,  time  has  whirled  away  with  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing else  of  romance  connected  with  her  story. 

But  if  this  painter  did  embark,  as  he  expressed  it,  on  a sea  with 
expanding  horizons,  his  home  appears  to  have  been  a fair,  and  on  the 
whole  happy,  haven  to  return  to,  when,  at  least,  he  did  return,  for  he 
worked  both  late  hours  and  long.  His  wife  may  not  have  possessed  quite 
the  intimate  sympathy  with  his  artistic  triumphs  or  failures  that  he  found 
in  his  talented  daughter,  but  a deep  affection  existed.  Her  resistance  to 
eccentricities  which  ran  counter  to  her  ideas  of  economy,  was  quite  com- 
patible with  her  secret  admiration  for  the  individuality  that  aroused  it. 
She  imposed  her  commands,  but  could  watch  him  with  pride  from  the 
window  as  he  left  the  house.  With  Durer’s  Agnes,  I am  afraid,  the 
economical  fever  was  less  intermittent.  If  Faustina  did  insist  on  her 
husband’s  putting  on  the  aristocratic  frock-coat  of  those  days  we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  it  if  it  was  to  see  him  resemble  the  figure  which  stands 
' Plate  IX.  “ Plate  X. 
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up  erect  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  S.  Polo  Last  Supper.  She  was 
proud  of  him,  and  he  knew  it,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  ingenuity  of  his 
excuses  and  the  possible  scolding.  The  couple  carried,  in  short,  the  same 
solvent  of  their  differences.  On  the  ground  of  their  common  ethical  life, 
despite  the  laxity  of  the  age,  we  have  no  remotest  hint  that  either  found 
aught  with  which  to  reproach  the  other.  And  indeed,  so  far  as  the  lady 
is  concerned,  a quiverful  of  eight,  five  daughters  and  at  least  two  sons,  is 
no  small  compensation  even  for  the  wife  of  an  art-absorbed  husband.  It 
is  essential  stability  itself.  She  died  apparently  after  her  husband,  not 
merely  acknowledged  in  his  will  as  the  wife  of  his  heart,  but  especially 
praised  for  her  wisdom  and  her  merit,  his  sole  executrix,  with  the  free 
disposition  of  all  his  fortune. 

As  for  Tintoret’s  own  death,  we  have  the  facts  of  his  illness,  not 
much  more.  The  fire  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  1577  must  have  been  a real 
blow,  destroying  as  it  did  his  second  Last  Judgment^  \ns  Battle  of  Lepanto^ 
and  other  pictures.  He  had  no  doubt  overworked  himself  considerably 
when  undertaking  at  the  same  time  his  commissions  for  the  State  and  the 
S.  Rocco  School.  His  daughter  Marietta  died,  as  we  have  seen,  the  very 
year  he  would  have  looked  forward  to  as  a rest  from  his  stupendous  labour 
of  the  Paradise.  Though  he  completed  other  pictures  after  this,  one  at 
least  among  his  greatest,  he  was  probably  never  the  same  man  again.  He 
seems  to  have  realized  that  his  end  was  approaching  and  spent  more  time 
than  previously  in  quiet  meditation  alone,  or  in  converse  with  the  brothers 
of  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church.  He  also  paid  frequent  visits  to  his 
country  house  at  Carpineto,  near  to  Mestre.  On  the  i6th  of  May  1594 
he  was  attacked  with  some  malady  of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied 
with  insomnia.  He  could  neither  sleep  nor  take  food  for  fifteen  days. 
Ridolfi  thus  describes  the  end : 

“ The  sick  man,  knowing  his  end  to  be  near,  thought  only  of  pre- 
paration for  it,  resigning  his  soul  to  God,  and  receiving  the  Sacrament. 
Then  calling  for  his  two  sons  he  took  leave  of  them  with  many  tears, 
reminding  them  to  preserve  securely  the  honour  he  had  obtained  in  the 
world  with  so  many  labours.  He  further  requested  them  to  keep  his  body 
unburied  for  three  days  after  apparent  death,  believing  that  sick  folk 
sometimes  appear  to  be  dead  though  they  are  only  in  a trance.  So  on  the 
third  day  of  Pentecost  he  died.” 
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This  statement  appears  to  be  based  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  other  children, 
three  of  whom  were  certainly  alive,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  Domenico’s 
will. 

Tintoret  was  carried  to  his  grave,  attended  by  his  brother  artists  and 
a large  company  of  devoted  friends.  He  was  interred  in  the  tomb  of  his 
father-in-law  in  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church.  In  the  mortuary  register 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Marciliano  is  the  following  record : “ 31  Maggio 

1594,  Le  morto  mf.  Gacomo  Robusti,  ditto  Tintoretto^  de  etta  a7ini  75  & 
stalto  a77ialatto  giorni  15  quindese  da  friem'e  I MarcilianT 

When  the  Church  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  was  restored  in  1865,  the  vault 
was  opened  and  was  found  to  contain,  beside  the  painter’s  coffin,  those  of 
ten  persons.  These  were,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  father-in-law  and 
Faustina,  three  daughters,  two  sons,  two  sons-in-law,  and  a member  of  the 
next  generation,  a child  of  the  Cassers.  The  two  daughters,  Ottavia  and 
Perina,  who  became  nuns,  would  be  buried  in  their  convents.  The  contents 
of  this  vault  were  removed  to  a side  chapel.  They  rest  under  white  marble 
slabs,  marked  with  a cross,  with  the  dates  of  the  painter’s  birth  and  death 
engraved  on  the  stone  above. 

The  painter  left,  as  we  have  seen,  his  property  to  his  wife,  and 
subject  to  her  appointment  to  his  children.  Domenico  became  the  owner 
of  the  house.  The  nuns  Ottavia  and  Perina  worked  the  whole  of  their 
father’s  S.  Rocco  Crucifixion  in  silk  embroidery.  It  is  said  that  one  of 
them  lost  her  sight  in  consequence.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know  who  furnished  the  designs — probably  Domenico.  Two  other 
daughters  survived  their  parents  : Laura,  who  died  unmarried,  and  a 
second,  Ottavia,  who  married  a German  painter,  by  name  Sebastian 
Casser,  and  finally  inherited  the  property.^ 

Domenico,  by  his  will  dated  20  October  1630,  left  all  his  property  to 
his  sister  Ottavia.  He  died  in  1635  and  Ottavia  in  1645,  who  left  every- 
thing to  her  husband.  The  house  was  inhabited  by  lineal  descendants  as 
late  as  the  year  1835.  It  was  then  occupied  by  two  brothers,  Angelo  and 
Andrea  Casser. 

The  above  facts  mainly  bring  Tintoret  to  our  consideration  as  a 

* There  was  probably  another  child,  for  Tintoret  in  one  of  his  appeals  to  the  Council 
of  Ten  expressly  mentions  eight. 
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father  of  a family  and  a Venetian  citizen.  He  was  probably  the  most 
independent  and  original  personality  among  the  artists  of  Venice.  His 
claim  to  greatness  as  an  artist,  and  his  achievements  as  an  artist  are  con- 
sidered and  dealt  with  in  other  portions  of  this  work.  It  is  the  man  rather 
than  the  artist  whom  we  have  before  us  in  this  brief  review  of  his  history. 
And  as  we  think  of  his  extraordinary  career,  a sufficient  conception  of 
which,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  after  the  survey  of  it  is  complete  in 
both  its  aspects,  of  its  effort,  its  enthusiasm,  its  courage  and  aspiration, 
and  above  all  its  munificence,  we  are  reminded  of  the  heroes  of  human 
enterprise,  whether  in  the  realm  of  the  Ideal,  or  the  yet  more  obdurate 
world  of  fact,  for  whom  the  Hercules  of  Hellenic  mythos  stands  forth  as 
a prototype.  Here  indeed  was  a man.  A certain  Jacobo  Pighetti,  famous 
for  his  inscriptions,  wrote  no  unworthy  one  over  the  ashes  of  his  yet 
more  famous  fellow  countryman.  In  this  he  extols  him  as  the  Venetian 
Apelles. 

The  lines,  however,  we  ourselves  have  a preference  to  cite,  as  the 
concluding  flourish  of  this  meagre  life-sketch,  were  written  by  a poet  of 
our  own,  whose  genius  was  yet  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  this 
painter,  and  whose  creations  will  still  remain  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
the  civilized  world  when  the  last  of  this  noble  artist’s  has  faded  or  peeled 
from  its  canvas.  They  were  probably  written  in  the  first  decade  after 
Tintoret’s  death.  Nor  is  the  association  of  the  names  of  Jacobo  Robusti 
and  William  Shakespeare,  whose  age  was  just  thirty  when  the  former 
finished  his  course,  in  need  of  any  justification  when  we  consider  and  have 
considered  the  large  humanity,  the  ever  expanding  horizon  which  is  the 
essential  spirit  throughout  the  mighty  range  of  either.  And  the  lines  are 
these,  often  quoted,  but  none  the  less  significant: 

His  life  was  g^entle ; and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  “ This  was  a man.”  ' 


^ “Julius  Caesar,”  act  v,  sc.  5. 
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COLOUR  AND  DESIGN 
II  disegno  di  Michelangelo  e’l  colorito  di  Titiano. 

Both  the  nature  and  necessity  of  clear  and  articulate  design  in  the 
production  of  any  work  of  the  painter  which  shall  possess  a 
genuine  claim  to  permanence,  vital  interest,  nobility  or  greatness, 
have  been  enforced  and  illustrated  only  recently  by  several  writers  of  con- 
spicuous critical  ability  and  knowledge/  The  expression  “design”  is, 
however,  one  that  covers  quite  a variety  of  meanings.  We  may  for  con- 
venience point  to  at  least  four  distinct  uses  of  the  term: 

I.  There  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  accepted  as  identical  with 
drawing,  the  design  of  linear  arrangement  pure  and  simple.  With  this 
meaning  at  least  one  biographer  of  our  master  has  identified  the  sense  in 
which  he  employed  the  word  disegno  in  his  famous  motto. 

2.  Or  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  mental  conception  which  an 
artist  forms  of  a given  subject  selected  in  its  earliest  approach  to  the 
work  as  elaborated  in  the  completed  work  of  colour.  In  this  case  the 
design  is  either  seized  and  objectified  in  a preliminary  study,  or  indicated 
in  its  outline  and  general  arrangement  on  the  canvas,  or  on  whatever 
material  may  take  its  place  in  the  final  work. 

3.  Or  still  more  definitely  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  interchange  with 
the  term  composition,  and  imply  the  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses, 
the  grouping,  exposition,  and  synthesis  of  the  parts  of  the  co-ordination 
of  a picture  in  one  totality  agreeably  to  certain  principles  of  structural 
contrast  and  unity.  It  is  this  formal  aspect  upon  which  the  advocates  of 

' Notably  in  that  most  thoughtful  work  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  “ Notes  on  the  Science 
of  Picture-Making,”  and  the  even  more  practically  useful  little  book  of  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox 
on  “The  Classic  Point  of  View.”  Both  these  valuable  contributions  to  critical  thought 
appear  to  me  directed  to  real  issues  and  in  deliberate  opposition  to  false  tendencies  in 
modern  art. 
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modern  Futurist  or  Post-Impressionist  art  lay  so  much  stress  in  so  far  as 
they  seek  to  justify  their  new  departure  on  theoretical  grounds.  In  this 
sense  it  has  been  called  the  musical  side  of  art.^  But  though  it  is  the 
fashion  now  to  make  a great  deal  of  the  relation  between  the  two  arts  of 
music  and  painting,  that  relation  is  one  of  analogy,  not  of  real  similarity. 
In  the  first  place  the  subject-matter  of  pictorial  art  in  form  and  colour  is 
more  objective  to  start  with,  and  it  makes  an  appeal  to  a different  sense. 
Secondly,  it  is  at  least  as  nearly  related  to  the  art  of  poetry  in  its  depend- 
ence upon  intellectual  conception. 

And,  finally,  we  have  the  broadest  possible  connotation  of  the  term, 
quite  intelligible  also,  under  which  such  a principle  of  synthesis  is  not 
only  applied  to  the  formal  structure  or  pattern,  whether  of  lines  or  masses, 
but  to  every  detail  of  form  in  its  relation  to  the  rest,  to  every  possible 
constituent  of  the  work,  to  its  colour  and  the  gradations  of  its  colour, 
nay,  the  very  mode  under  which  the  brush-strokes  are  placed  on  the 
canvas,  all  this  no  less  than  to  its  organic  growth  from  the  original 
conception  to  its  final  and  perfected  display.  What  we  have  here,  in 
short,  implied  by  the  word  design,  is  nothing  less  than  the  intelligence 
and  genius  of  the  artist,  which  asserts  itself  as  an  informing  factor  in 
every  relation  to  the  work,  and  through  every  stage  of  it,  and  which 
makes  of  it,  or  should  make  of  it  thereby  an  organic  work  of  art,  and  a 
whole  impressed  with  vital  personality. 

In  the  present  chapter,  however,  I propose  to  limit  the  inquiry 
mainly  to  two  aspects  of  the  problem.  In  the  first  place  I think  it  will  be 
of  real  advantage,  even  relatively  to  our  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Tintoret, 
to  discuss  on  quite  general  lines  the  question  as  to  how  far  and  in  what 

' By  Mr.  Cox  in  the  work  above  cited,  p.  120.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remember 
that  this  writer  differs  toto  ccbIo  from  such  an  exponent  of  Post-Impressionist  Art  as 
Mr.  Roger  Fry,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  advocates  the  development  of  such  possibilities  of 
design  in  pictorial  work  accepted  as  a wholly  abstract  medium  of  expression  as  musical 
sound  is  such,  separated,  that  is,  not  only  from  all  imitation  of  natural  objects,  but  from 
all  ideas  which  can  be  rendered  intelligible  in  human  speech.  Mr.  Cox  would  doubtless 
consider,  and  I think  justly,  that  were  pictorial  design  to  be  thus  restricted,  the  art  would 
be  deprived  of  its  most  substantial  support  and  most  profound  human  interest,  and  become 
little  more  than  an  art  of  formal  decoration  or  of  the  poster.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
appeal  to  musical  emotion  is  even  more  obvious  through  colour  than  formal  design,  and 
indeed  there  have  been  prophets  of  an  art  of  colour  exposition  divested  of  all  objective 
idea  which  should  approximate  to  the  pure  medium  of  sound. 
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sense  the  distinction  between  design  and  colour  implied  in  this  motto 
obtains;  how  far,  that  is  to  say,  design,  if  primarily  predicable  of  form, 
is  at  the  same  time  an  essential  constituent  of  colour  in  a work  of  art. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a more  direct  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
motto  itself  to  the  artist  who  accepted  it,  no  less  than  as  illustrated  in  his 
actual  work. 

It  will,  I think,  assist  our  discussion  of  the  first  question  if  we  pro- 
pound to  ourselves  for  reply  two  others: 

1.  What  is  the  comparative  importance  to  a painting  of  colour  and 
design  respectively? 

2.  What  is  understood  or  implied  by  the  expression  “a  scheme  of 
colour,”  or  artistic  colouring,  as  contrasted  with  colour  in  Nature? 

Both  these  questions  have  been  discussed  by  Ruskin  in  various 
contexts  at  considerable  length.^  But  the  net  result  I do  not  think  we 
shall  find  very  satisfactory.  In  one  passage  he  asserts  emphatically,  that 
the  business  of  a painter  is  to  paint  and  “all  design  whatever  is  of  less 
importance  than  colour  in  a coloured  work.”  But  in  another  he  is  equally 
categorical  that  “the  picture  which  has  the  nobler  and  more  numerous 
ideas, ^ however  awkwardly  expressed,  is  a greater  and  better  picture 
than  that  which  has  the  less  noble,  however  beautifully  expressed.”  Or, 
as  he  elsewhere  says,  “The  hue  is  a beautiful  auxiliary  in  working  out 
the  great  impression  to  be  conveyed,  but  is  not  the  source,  nor  the  essence 
of  that  impression.” 

That  there  is  a real  inconsistency  between  these  statements  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny.  And  I think  we  shall  find  that  inconsistency  is 

^ As  the  reference  to  Ruskin  in  this  chapter  is  mainly  a criticism,  perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  to  state  once  for  all  that  I do  not  share  the  tendency  of  not  a few  to  depreciate 
his  authority  as  a critic  of  art.  Both  his  genius  and  temperament  exposed  his  judgments 
to  many  inconsistencies  avoided  by  quite  ordinary  people.  But  his  fundamental  grasp  and 
insight  into  what  is  most  great  and  noble  in  art  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  his 
researches  into  the  constituents  of  natural  beauty  are  the  most  important  contribution 
to  art  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I say  nothing  about  his  many  other  just 
grounds  to  fame  whether  as  writer,  thinker,  or  philanthropist,  for  what  I have  said  is 
sufficient. 

^ In  a sense  no  doubt  this  is  not  so  much  design  in  any  of  the  above  four  definitions 
as  the  significant  content  of  a work  which  the  design  embodies.  It  only  shows  how 
fluctuating  the  expression  is.  Practically,  however,  it  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing. 
The  design  gives  effect  to  the  ideal  content,  either  adequately  or  not,  as  Ruskin  says. 
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rather  intensified  than  removed  by  Ruskin’s  theory  of  colour  and  the 
significance  it  carries  for  human  perception  whether  in  Nature  or  pic- 
torial art. 

A favourite  expression  of  this  writer  is  the  “nobility”  or  “intrinsic 
nobility”  of  colour,^  Two  points  at  least  should,  I think,  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  view.  First,  it  is  not  the  notion  apparently  that  such  an 
ethical  quality  is  attributable  to  all  colour,  but  only  to  those  of  purest 
and  richest  tint,  mainly  it  would  seem  to  certain  cardinal  tones  of  colour. 
Secondly,  it  appears  to  myself  abundantly  proved  from  the  “ Modern 
Painters  ” that  this  idea  of  the  nobility  or  sacredness  of  colour  has 
influenced  the  writer’s  estimate  of  the  work  of  certain  artists  and  indeed 
entire  schools  of  painting.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  a wholly  unfair  infer- 
ence from  many  passages  in  the  above-mentioned  work  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  he  makes  the  colour  scheme  of  a religious  painter  such  as 
Fra  Angelico,  with  its  purity  of  blues,  crimson,  and  gold,  a kind  of 
touchstone  of  ethical  superiority,  by  direct  contrast  with  which  the  ethical 
character  of  the  work  of  later  artists  may  be  actually  tested. 

Without  impeaching  for  one  moment  the  ethical  quality  of  the  artistic 
work  of  this  particular  religious  painter,  surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
clusion thus  deduced,  and  the  theory  of  colour  built  upon  it,  or  made 
harmonious  with  it,  is  entirely  unsound. 

Colour  is  an  object  of  sense-perception  and  the  medium  of  the  art  of 
painting  precisely  as  tone  is  the  medium  of  that  of  music.  Tones  in  them- 
selves, that  is  simply  as  musical  tones,  and  apart  from  all  reference  to 
human  personality  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  carry  no  such  ethical  import. 
It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  they  differ  from  colour-sensation  in  this 
respect. 

Admitting  that  it  may  have  been  appropriate  that  a Fra  Angelico 
should  have  robed  his  visions  of  Paradise  or  a saintly  life  with  the  rich 
colour  of  his  panel  painting  ^ this  fact  will  assist  us  not  at  all,  when  we 
are  confronted  with  entirely  different  schools  of  painting,  and  totally 
different  subjects  of  human  or  pictorial  interest,  either  in  estimating  the 

I propose  to  state  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume  the  reasons  Ruskin  himself 
advances  for  this  view  with  my  criticism  at  more  length. 

^ It  is  of  course  not  nearly  so  conspicuous  in  his  fresco.  His  Crucifixion  in  the 
convent  of  S.  Marco  is  rather  in  quite  a subdued  key. 
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nobility  of  their  treatment,  or  the  ethical  or  ideal  significance  which  they 
embody.  You  may  point  to  the  colour  of  a picture  of  Salvator  Rosa,  or 
a Caravaggio,  in  its  contrast  as  some  confirmation.  But  how  about  the 
harmony  of  browns,  madders,  yellows,  and  grays,  in  which  a Rembrandt 
enshrines  the  care-lined  features  of  his  old  mother?  Is  not  the  ethical 
significance  here  at  least  as  profound  as  that  unfolded  by  the  rainbow 
glories  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin'^  It  is  indubitably  more  profound 
to  an  enlightened  modern  sense. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  quality  of  colour  alone  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  the  colour,  that  is  to  say,  regarded  as  a 
mere  medium  pure  and  simple.  We  speak  of  noble  glass  windows,  or  a 
noble  sunset.  But  place  the  richest  glass  in  a restaurant,  and  can  we  fail 
to  feel  that  such  an  expression  is  inapplicable?  The  nobility,  such  as  it 

is,  is  inseparable  from  the  inventive  design  which  distinguishes  its  forms, 
from  the  carved  stone  that  enchases  it,  or  the  Gothic  shrine  to  which  it 
contributes  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  light  without  the  terrors  of  its 
blanching  nakedness. 

That  of  the  sunset  is  even  more  precarious.  Or  where  it  is  not  so  we 
have  to  look  for  its  reflection  in  the  emotional  state  of  man,  or  in  such  a 
work  of  art  as  the  Temeraire  of  Turner,  where  its  profounder  significance 
is  wholly  due  to  the  dignity  and  repose  which  merge  it  in  a symbolic  con- 
ception, and  link  it  with  the  austere  pathos  of  a hero  in  his  decline  and 
setting. 

Indeed  I am  sure  that  to  many  the  vague  and  unfathomable  grays  of 
morning  twilight  will  carry  a far  deeper  appeal  than  the  finest  splendour 
of  solar  conflagration,  much  as  the  delicate  infusions  of  the  wild-rose  or 
thistledown  move  us  to  finer  issues  than  those  awakened  either  by  the 
scarlet  host  of  the  poppy  or  the  blue  of  the  gentian  multitudes.^  But  in 
any  case  the  appeal  is  not  simply  from  the  colour  either  of  glass  windows, 
sunset,  or  gentians. 

Colour  by  itself  is  neither  noble  nor  ignoble,  and  it  is  only  pure  and 
rich,  or  delicate  and  subtle  in  close  relation  to  the  soul  which  apprehends 

it,  and  attaches  to  it  such  qualities.  Taken  even  simply  as  colour  it 
partakes  of  spirit.  As  such  it  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  sensation 

' A beautiful  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  one  of  Mrs.  Meynell’s  thoughtful 
essays,  that  entitled  “ Dry  Autumn  ” of  her  volume  “ Ceres  Runaway.” 
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of  conscious  life.  It  is  apprehended  by  our  “theoretic”  faculties,  and  in 
this  respect  is  distinct  from  the  sensation  of  touch.  ^ 

The  question  may  be  asked,  “ Will  not  the  ‘ nobility  ’ of  colour  exalt 
the  inferior  or  coarse  design,  as  in  the  example  of  Ruskin,  where  he 
admits  that  the  coarseness  of  not  a few  of  the  figures  of  Rubens  is  greatly 
‘ redeemed  ’ by  their  colour?  ” 

Without  question  the  colour  of  Rubens  does,  if  we  view  it  with  all  to 
which  it  is  conjoined,  convert  his  Three  Graces  in  the  Prado,  which  would 
otherwise  be  a rather  appalling  representation  of  three  stout  and  nude 
female  models  of  middle  age,  into  an  interesting,  precious,  highly  charac- 
teristic, if  not  exactly  ideal  work  of  art,  very  much  as  the  colour  of  Titian 
upon  the  Danae  in  the  same  gallery  makes  his  delineation  of  one  of  the 
less  presentable  ladies  in  Venice  an  object  of  genuine  pictorial  interest  to 
anyone,  and  one  of  supreme  wonder  to  an  artist  of  the  profound  technical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Ricketts.  But  granting  the  redemption  for  all  that  it  is 
worth,  how  is  it  effected?  It  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  is 
not  merely  colour.  It  is  rather  the  consummate  work  of  a master  whose 
genius  and  invention  shine  through  it  as  the  human  correlative  of  its 
display.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  purification  by  intelligence  through  a deter- 
minate scheme  of  colour  of  a design  that  stands  in  need  of  some  such 
ideal  assistance,  if  not  of  austerity.  Moreover — and  to  the  untrained  sense 
this  is  even  more  important — the  impression  we  receive  is  not  that  impres- 
sion we  expect  to  receive  from  the  actual  human  beings  the  design  might 
otherwise  suggest,  the  colour  throughout  being  an  ideal  creation  of  the 
artist.  It  is  leagues  away  from  the  nude  of  those  modern  defacements  of 
that  noble  Prado  Gallery,  or  any  others  that  do  not  possess  a Titian,  a 
Tintoret,  or  a Rubens  to  confound  them  with  their  contrast.  It  is  the 
nude  of  a great  colourist,  whose  work  is  saturated  with  his  own  poetic 
afflatus  and  virtue. 

The  argument  is  worth  pressing  from  a still  further  point  of  view 
more  directly  relative  to  Tintoret’s  own  art. 

* The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject  the  more  we  shall  see  how  extraordinarily 
relative  to  the  condition  of  our  discernment  is  this  impression  of  sight  which  we  call 
colour,  and  attach  to  objects,  though  derived  directly  from  transmitted  vibrations  of 
light-waves.  For  further  discussion  on  this  aspect  of  the  question  I must  refer  to  the 
Appendix  above  mentioned. 
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Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the 
Ducal  Palace. 

There  is  nothing  here  of  the  ardour,  the  ideal  opulence  of  the  flesh- 
colour  of  either  Giorgione,  Titian,  or  Rubens,  any  more  than  such 
are  present  in  the  Psyche  of  our  own  painter,  George  Watts.  So  far 
indeed  as  the  “show”  of  the  picture  is  concerned,  we  have  here  a far 
closer  approach  to  the  ivory  gleam,  the  green-gray  shadow,  the  actual 
radiance  of  the  natural  body  in  its  health,  or  at  least  the  collective 
impression  of  the  same  in  relief  upon  natural  objects,  or  the  blue  of 
heaven.^  How  is  it  then  that  the  ideality  of  this  floating  Aphrodite 
reaches  a point  where  our  sense  is  merged  in  the  most  ideal  associations 
of  spirit,  where  we  find  the  ideal  of  grace  and  feminine  beauty  unfolded 
as  some  flower  from  its  calyx? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  twofold.  First,  and  most  obviously  in 
virtue  of  the  design,  the  austerity,  delicate  beauty,  and  subtle,  inconceiv- 
ably subtle  and  perfect  rhythm  of  its  line,  which  communicates  absolute 
freedom  of  motion.  Secondly,  such  an  apparently  closer  approach  to  that 
natural  veil — which  in  the  mystery  of  its  gradations  of  radiance  carries  in 
its  fold  all  colour — is,  in  fact,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  Titian,  if  on 
another  plane,  an  ideal  creation,  which  in  its  subtlety  and  gradations  of 
hue  does  not  aim  at  mere  imitation  of  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  as  a 
visual  object  inimitable,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  artistic  knowledge 
working  to  produce  with  all  its  means,  whether  of  design  or  colour,  a 
harmonious  and  ideal  pictorial  effect.  And  only  as  such,  with  a scheme  of 
colour,  that  is  to  say,  completely  en  rapport  with  the  linear  design,  do  we 
obtain  this  impression  of  the  incarnation  of  purity  itself.  Invention  is  as 
active  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  and  the  intellectual  or  ideal  quality — 
for  it  is  as  much  one  as  the  other — is  the  vital  breath  of  the  design  no  less 
than  it  is  the  perfume  of  the  coloured  presentment.  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  Tintoret  stands  closer  to  Nature  than  Titian.  But  it  is  not  the 
sense  in  which  an  artist  will  exclude  everything  but  her  nakedness.  It  is 
rather  the  sense  in  which  genius  gathers  up  most  intimately  her  life  and 

' This  is  perhaps  even  more  noticeable  in  other  pictures,  such  as  the  Susannah  and 
the  Elders  of  the  Vienna  Gallery,  and  the  Purification  of  the  Women  of  Midian  in  the 
Prado.  But  the  former  suffers  from  a certain  loss  of  the  finer  g'lazes,  and  the  latter  I can 
hardly  think  was  ever  completely  finished. 
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beauty  into  an  ideal  realm  from  which  all  such  limitations  of  her  actual 
presence  fall  away.^ 

The  discussion  has,  perhaps,  been  too  prolonged,  but  at  least  I think 
we  are  now  in  a position  to  sum  up  its  results  as  follows : 

1.  Colour,  or  more  accurately,  the  human  sense  of  colour,  is,  even  as 
a perception  of  the  colours  of  Nature,  so  related  to  the  human  spirit  that 
it  is  only  in  relation  to  it  that  it  can  claim  any  implication  of  an  ethical 
or  ideal  character. 

2.  When  we  refer  to  pictorial  colour  we  imply  yet  more  than  this. 
We  assume  a conscious  design,  a formative  impulse  in  the  creation  of  its 
tone  and  quality;  and  in  the  technique  of  a real  master  we  imply  the 
infusion  into  it  of  the  emotion  or  intellectual  austerity  of  the  artist 
himself,  in  a way  at  least  analogous  to  the  creation  of  a musical 
composition. 

Strictly,  therefore,  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  assume,  as  Ruskin 
appears  to  do,  that  a work  of  art,  entirely  irreproachable  in  design,  may 
yet  be  entirely  defective  in  colour.  The  power  which  goes  to  inform  the 
structural  aspect  of  the  work  will,  at  least  in  all  examples  of  importance, 
make  itself  felt  in  the  more  sensuous  impression  of  its  colour.  Albert 
Durer  may  not  have  been  supremely  gifted  in  the  sense  of  colour.  But 
he  was  so  vital  and  inventive  in  all  his  execution,  so  characteristic  and 
infallible  in  his  brushwork,  that  the  entire  result,  if  it  does  not  wholly 
disguise  his  defects  as  a colourist,  unquestionably  does  mitigate  the 
inharmonious  impression  that  a more  impeccable  colour-sense  may 
experience  before  any  of  his  patterns.  And  even  more  inconceivable  is  it 
that  a really  great  colourist,  whose  inventive  and  intuitive  resources  are 
asserted  in  the  harmonies  and  modulations  of  a masterly  scheme  of 
colour,  could  wholly  fail  to  demonstrate  such  powers  of  origination  and 
co-ordination  in  the  general  design.  Ruskin,  in  fact,  goes  even  further 
than  this  in  one  passage  where  he  insists  that  “the  greatest  colourists 
will  invariably  be  found  to  excel  in  design.” 

But  the  main  truth  to  remember  is  that  in  the  light  of  our  present 
results  the  very  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  design  and  colour 

In  order  to  realize  the  difference  between  the  creative  work  of  a colourist  and  the 
kind  of  imitation  to  which  I refer,  though  in  this  case  void  of  all  coarseness  or  vulgarity, 
we  have  only  to  contrast  the  Psyche  of  Watts  with  that  of  Leighton  in  the  same  gallery. 
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is  found  to  be  a false  or,  at  least,  a misleading  issue.  The  important 
question  is  not  so  much  one  of  simple  choice  between  these  two  alternat- 
ives as  it  is  one  of  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  picture,  not  only- 
regarded  as  a coloured  surface,  but  as  a work  of  art,  in  which  the  intellig- 
ence and  genius  of  the  artist  are  as  vitally  expressed  throughout  its  colour 
exposition  as  they  are  in  its  more  directly  formative  content.  And  the 
conclusion  deduced  by  Ruskin  from  his  argument  supports  this,  though 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  supports  his  argument,  for  he  adds:  “ So 
whatever  may  be  the  means,  whatever  the  more  immediate  end  of  any 
kind  of  art,  all  of  it  that  is  good  agrees  in  this  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
one  soul  talking  to  another,  and  is  precious  according  to  the  greatness  of 
the  soul  that  utters  it.” 

But  how  so  if  the  colours  used,  or  at  least  in  the  degree  that  such 
colours  depend  on  their  own  “intrinsic  nobility”?  Surely  they  are 
only  good  as  artistic  colour  in  the  sense  above  interpreted,  in  their 
contrast,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  fleeting  hues  of  Nature  and  their  in- 
dilference  as  such  to  Spirit.  It  is  only  colour  to  which  the  artist  attaches 
his  own  ideal  associations,  which  he  selects  and  elaborates  in  harmony 
with  and  to  fortify  the  ideal  significance  of  his  subject,  no  less  than  unite 
it  to  a pictorial  or  plastic  beauty ; only  as  such  can  colour  be  said  to 
express  the  soul  visible  in  the  artistic  creation.  And  I would  venture  to 
add  only  after  we  have  fully  realized  this  fact  shall  we  finally  detach 
ourselves  from  all  prepossessions  which  tend  to  restrict  our  comprehension 
of  its  beauty  or  even  of  a portion  of  its  nobility;  only  thus  shall  we  grasp 
with  entire  catholicity  of  view  the  fundamental  bond  that  underlies  and 
unites  types  of  pictorial  art  as  divergent  as  those  of  Fra  Angelico,  Titian, 
Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  or  Velasquez,  to  mention  no  lesser  or  later 
names,  and  not  suffer  our  reverence  for  the  Christ  in  art  to  make  us  do 
less  than  justice  to  Caesar.  And  what  is  more  pertinent  to  our  subject,  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  such  a general  view  of  the  presence  of  synthetic  design  in 
all  the  various  aspects  of  oil  painting  that  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
fully  and  with  interest  the  development  of  a painter  whose  increasing 
tendency  (here  again  he  resembles  our  own  painter  Watts)  was  to 
subordinate  the  mere  glory  of  colour  effect  to  the  ideal  significance  of  his 
subject.  Like  the  English  painter,  he  remained  to  the  last  something  of 
an  experimentalist  in  technical  execution ; and  though  he  never  rivalled 
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Turner  in  the  touch  of  sublimity  that  genius  of  landscape  painting  could 
communicate  to  the  gold  and  crimson  of  Nature’s  declining  sun;  did 
not  only  rival,  but  surpass  him  in  the  degree  of  nobility  with  which 
he  presented  the  twilight  of  the  profoundest  human  affliction  and  the 
shadows  of  the  grave. 

But  enough — it  is  possible  some  may  think  with  impatience  more 
than  enough — of  criticism  of  a theory  which  the  famous  author,  who 
propounded  it,  never  himself  consistently  retained. 

I propose  now  that  we  take  up  and  consider  in  what  sense  the  motto 
itself,  which  heads  this  chapter,  was  accepted  by  Tintoret  in  his  early 
days  as  an  ideal,  and  how  far  such  an  ideal  presents  any  points  in  common 
with  the  more  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  colour  to  design  we  have 
already  discussed. 

For  the  youthful  enthusiast  it  may  be  assumed,  I think,  that  such  a 
motto,  as  originally  adopted,  was  little  more  than  a counsel  of  perfection. 
One  of  the  most  definite  facts  that  we  hear  about  his  views  of  art  was  the 
emphasis  he  attached  to  design  as  the  object  of  a young  artist’s  most 
deliberate  labour.  Colouring  was  a gift;  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
“ Beautiful  colours  are  bought  any  day  on  the  Rialto,  but  a mastery 
of  draughtsmanship  only  comes  to  study  and  night-watches.”  Of  course 
by  this  he  did  not  merely  mean  a power  over  the  beautiful  and  expressive 
line.  That  was  but  one  aspect.  He  had  quite  as  much  before  him  the 
careful  excogitation  in  all  its  details  of  a given  conception.  The  drawings 
in  the  British  Museum  give  us  some  idea  of  what  his  patience  and 
perseverance  could  be,  though  we  are  ignorant  how  far  that  particular 
mode  of  it  in  tempera  studies  was  a common  feature  of  his  work.  As  to 
drawing  itself,  he  appears  to  have  considered  that  drawing  from  the 
antique  or  the  works  of  Titian  or  Michelangelo  was  a better  course 
of  training  than  working  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  from  the  nude. 
Some  of  the  best  of  our  modern  masters  have  expressed  the  same  view. 
What  he  aimed  after,  in  short,  and  urged  others  to  aim  after,  was  not  so 
much  literal  truth  in  contingent  natural  form,  as  the  expressive  line,  the 
significant  and  typical  form,  that  in  which  the  creative  energy  of  the 
artist  is  already  present  with  its  powers  of  elimination  and  ideal  construc- 
tion. And  it  is  here  and  in  this  direction  that  we  understand  his 
admiration  for  the  plastic  energy  of  Michelangelo.  It  is  in  this  direction. 
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with  an  eye  already  enthusiastic  for  Greek  sculpture,  or  what  most  nearly 
approached  it,  and  in  conformity  with  Tuscan  criticism  itself,  he  marked 
the  limitations  of  the  superb  art  of  Titian.  That  he  had  actually  heard 
of  the  famous  remark  of  Michelangelo  upon  Titian’s  work  when  the  latter 
was  in  Rome  is  not  very  likely.  Titian  did  not  go  to  Rome  until  1545, 
and  the  motto  appears  to  have  been  set  up  not  long  after  the  young 
student  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  It  was  rather  a general  sign- 
post on  the  road  in  the  direction  his  genius  was  instinctively  groping, 
that  result  which  should  enshrine  the  universal  in  the  particular,  should 
combine  the  romantic  ideal  with  the  classic  perfection. 

Some  writers  have  regarded  such  an  acceptance  of  Michelangelo’s 
influence  as  though  it  merely  reflected  Tintoret’s  admiration  for  the 
defects  of  that  master’s  style,  the  excess  of  its  anatomical  exuberance  and 
its  tendency  to  contortion  of  limbs.  The  work  of  Tintoret,  even  the  less 
careful  work,  gives  no  support  of  any  force  to  such  a view.  No  doubt 
there  are  features  of  similarity  in  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  two 
masters,  and  even  in  Tintoret’s  comparatively  early  work,  as  in  his  Last 
Jtidgment^  we  are  aware  that  this  abtmdantia  of  emotional  force  is  not, 
when  fully  at  white  heat,  entirely  without  prejudice  to  certain  aspects  of 
his  art.  But  that  work  stands  in  this  respect  as  wholly  an  exception  until 
a much  later  period,  and,  even  as  it  stands,  gives  no  support  to  such  an 
absurdity.  The  master  he  revered  was  the  creator  of  the  wonders  on  the 
Sistine  Chapel  ceiling,  and  those  on  the  Medici  tombs,  not  the  genius 
which  runs  riot  in  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

It  was  inevitable  perhaps  that  not  a few  critics  should  endeavour  to 
make  out  that  Tintoret,  in  this  Ideal  of  his,  attempted  to  combine  the 
incompatible.  Even  Ruskin  referred  to  it  on  one  occasion  as  the  painter’s 
death-warrant.  But  then  Ruskin  does  not  always  appear  to  have  appre- 
ciated all  that  is  implied  in  the  art,  whether  in  its  colour  or  design,  which 
created  that  very  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling.  The  art  of  Tintoret  may  have 
many  defects,  but  such  as  they  are  they  are  primarily  traceable  to  himself, 
and  by  no  means  to  the  goal  he  set  before  himself.  For  that  aim  after  all 
was  a very  intelligible  one,  the  highest  honours  in  colour  and  composi- 
tion, or  design  in  its  broadest  sense.  And  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
such  an  end  is  actually  attainable  by  any  human  hand  as  thus  barely 
stated.  Success  in  art,  as  every  other  sort  of  success,  involves  sacrifice. 
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As  a matter  of  fact  he  did  introduce  a novel  element  of  design/  and  that, 
too,  necessarily  involved  a loss.  But  substantially  his  effort,  though 
expressed  in  rather  antithetical  terms,  for  there  is  no  doubt  a sense  in 
which  the  colour  of  Titian  excludes  the  design  of  Michelangelo,  was 
little  more  than  the  aspiration  of  any  truly  great  and  original  painter. 
Like  Raphael  or  Turner  he  sought  to  assimilate,  under  the  direction  of 
his  own  genius,  the  best  of  everything  previously  accomplished.  The 
assimilation  and  the  direction  are  both  equally  essential.  But  without 
either  one  or  the  other  the  creation  of  a new  type  in  art  is  impossible. 
We  remain  on  the  bare  levels  of  humble  discipleship.  To  aspire  after  the 
supreme  excellence  of  one  master  is  to  court  mediocrity.  As  a colourist 
in  the  sense  that  Giorgione  was  one,  or  Correggio  was  one,  in  the 
evanescence  of  his  lines,  and  otherwise,  his  ideal  implies  a loss.  For  the 
creative  effort  he  set  before  him  this  was  inevitable,  nay,  more  with  his 
particular  temperament  this  was  inevitable.  The  character  of  the  technique 
that  such  a vigorous  personality  could  only  work  with  in  the  prodigious 
power  of  which  it  was  capable  precluded  any  close  approach  to  the  more 
methodical  and  tentative  handling  of  Titian,  in  the  later  stages  of  that 
great  colourist’s  work,  with  its  scumblings,  glazes,  finger-smudges  in  the 
elaboration  of  its  exquisite  quality.  The  nearest  approach  and,  indeed, 
the  deliberate  effort  to  rival  Titian’s  opulent  richness  in  the  Miracle  of 
the  Slave  was  the  result  of  a technique  founded  of  course  on  the  school  of 
Titian,  but  which,  in  the  sweep  of  its  line  and  in  the  masterful  brushwork, 
is  Tintoret’s  own  unique  possession.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the 
splendour  of  colour  in  this  masterpiece  was  never,  so  far  as  we  are  now 
able  to  judge, ^ repeated  in  quite  the  same  manner.  Tintoret  was  probably 
perfectly  aware  that  with  all  its  gorgeousness  this  work  was  no  real 
emulation  of  the  art  of  Titian  in  its  finest  and  most  inimitable  qualities  of 
coloured  surface;  and  while  the  excellence  that  it  did  contain,  equally 
unapproachable  with  its  extraordinary  power,  was  little  realized  by  those 
critics  who  were  only  too  ready  with  their  “Titians  are  not  to  be  turned 

' That  is  his  mastery  of  the  spatial  condition  in  the  third  dimension.  Raphael  is  his 
only  real  competitor. 

^ But  of  course  some  of  the  pictures  painted  in  conjunction  with  work  such  as  the 
Adam  and  Eve  for  this  very  Academy  are  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  others  for  the  Ducal 
Palace  or  elsewhere. 
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out  in  that  express  sort  of  style,”  a real  truth  was  contained  in  such  a con- 
clusion. As  a matter  of  fact,  though  the  “ express  ” part  of  it,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  refers  to  brushwork,  is  sufficiently  wide  of  the  mark,  the  Miracle 
of  the  Slave  is  hardly  nearer  the  art  of  Titian  than  the  Last  Judgment. 

But  the  real  explanation  was  of  course  not  any  sense  of  failure,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  painter  himself  to  his  art’s  development.  That  he 
much  admired  Titian  we  know.  He  copied  his  pictures,  his  richness  of 
tone  is  built  on  the  school  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  and  in  his  classical 
treatment  of  landscape  he  is  entirely  their  pupil.  But  what  he  obviously 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  was  the  aspect  of  his  work  which  he 
to  start  with,  rather  vaguely  it  must  be  confessed,  called  the  design  of 
Michelangelo.  His  dominant  interest  became  increasingly  one  in  the 
world  of  idea,  imaginative  conception.  His  interest  in  colour,  most 
certainly  after  the  period  which  culminated  in  the  Cana  Marriage^  is 
above  all  to  employ  it  as  a means  of  significant  and  ideal  expression. 
More  and  more  the  art  of  painting  in  its  colour-contrast,  its  chiaroscuro, 
its  realization  of  the  spatial  condition,  all  of  which  he  had  studied  deliber- 
ately, becomes  subordinate  to  the  essential  import  of  the  subject  on  hand. 
And  it  is  this,  involving  as  it  did  repeated  experiment  and  variety  in  the 
colour-schemes  of  different  works,  which  makes  it  such  a difficult  matter 
to  date  them.  In  the  few  pictures  where  we  find  him  following  the  con- 
summate execution  of  Titian,  that  in  which  we  have  not  a trace  left  of 
the  brushwork,^  as,  for  instance,  in  the  two  finest  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
quatrain,  the  flesh-colour,  in  its  coolness  and  austerity,  presents  only  a 
contrast  with  the  older  master.  He  adopted  means  somewhat  similar, 
but  aimed  at  a wholly  different  effect  of  tone.  And  indeed  such  emulation, 
whether  conscious  or  not,  and  whether  we  find  it  in  the  Miracle  of  the 
Slave  or  the  Three  Graces^  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of  his  main 
achievement.  Such  pictures  as  the  two  in  the  choir  of  the  S.  Maria 
deir  Orto  Church,  the  Schleissheim  Crucifixion.,  the  works  of  the  S.  Rocco 
Scuola  and  the  largest  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  whether  lost  or  extant 
in  their  present  impaired  condition,  opened  to  his  imaginative  vision, 
so  passionate  and  robust  in  its  persistency,  problems  which  could  not  fail 
to  sweep  on  one  side  such  an  ideal  of  pictorial  perfection  altogether. 

' As  in  the  famous  Christo  della  Mmieta  or  his  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Venice  Academy, 
to  mention  two  works  of  very  different  merit. 
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However  great  this  master  may  be  as  an  executant,  it  is  as  a poet  he 
will  appear  most  extraordinary,  an  originator  and  unfolder  of  new  and 
arresting  ideas,  or  of  old  ideas  under  novel  relations.  Almost  without 
a reserve  we  may  affirm  that  whatever  the  subject  and  however  often 
repeated  his  treatment  may  expose  itself  to  criticism  on  one  ground  or 
another,  at  least  it  is  never  conventional.  For  a religious  painter  of  his 
time  this  is  in  itself  a remarkable  fact.  Take  every  one  of  his  Cenacoli, 
and  there  are  still  extant  six  or  seven  of  them,  and,  with  one  possible 
exception,  there  is  not  another  as  conventional  in  its  fundamental  design 
as  the  single  one  which  occupied  Titian  for  several  years.  In  imaginative 
power  his  assured  place  is  in  a very  select  company.  And,  while  accept- 
ing Michelangelo  fully  as  his  rival,  a very  dangerous  rival  in  the  quality 
if  not  in  the  breadth  of  his  achievement,  and  reserving  judgment  upon 
two  other  masters  of  extraordinary  resource  in  this  respect,  that  is  to  say 
Turner  and  Rembrandt,- for  myself  at  least  his  position  appears  to  be 
unique  among  all  other  masters,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  For  in 
comparing  him  as  an  imaginative  artist  with  some  others,  notably  Rubens 
and  Veronese,  the  more  ideal  and  intellectual  quality  of  his  abundance 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  My  emphasis  is  here  not  so  much  on  the 
mere  fact  of  prodigality,  such  as  we  find  in  the  extraordinary  life-work  of 
Rubens,  but  rather  on  the  ideal  intensity  and  varied  spiritual  or,  if  the 
term  be  preferred,  human  significance  it  embraces.  It  is  this  ceaseless 
activity  of  creative  conception,  exemplified  not  merely  in  a composition  as 
a whole,  or  in  the  number  of  figures  it  contains,  but  in  the  tireless  com- 
munication of  ideal  features  both  of  outline  and  rhythmic  movement  to 
objects,  no  less  than  in  the  variety  of  invention  with  which  his  particular 
method  of  technique  is  charged  in  each  case,  that  has  done  much  to  injure 
his  reputation  as  a great  master.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  an  artistic 
temperament  so  versatile,  an  intellect  so  intent  on  discovery,  a passion 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer  so  persistent,  may  be  and  in  fact  often  are  an 
obstacle  to  certain  supreme  results,  when  we  apply  to  such  the  classic 
criteria  of  superlative  patience  and  self-control  in  the  attainment  of  con- 
summate perfection,  or  when  we  confront  the  same,  either  reasonably  or  it 
may  be  too  exclusively,  with  the  cardinal  principles  of  unity  and  repose, 
in  estimating  their  value  as  the  embellishment  of  a guild-hall  or  a 
palace. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CHRONOLOGY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  one  aspect  in  the  biography  of  a painter,  the  fascination 
of  which  increases  as  we  grow  more  intimate  with  his  work,  more 
particularly  if  we  possess  a practical  knowledge  of  painting  our-  ' 

selves.  This  is  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  works  of  the  master.  ^ ' r- 

The  interest  is  not  merely  that  of  securing  accuracy  of  date.  It  is  not  " ” ^ : , 

even  due,  though  this  is  the  direction  of  temptation,  to  a desire  to  exhibit 
critical  perspicacity,  our  personal  intimacy  with  a particular  technique. 

It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a necessary  evolution  in  a 
great  master’s  style,  changes  in  the  method  of  his  execution  which  may 
even  involve  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  process  of 
oil-painting. 

In  some  recent  biographies  of  celebrated  painters  such  an  inquiry 
has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  of  punctilious  precision,  such  as  makes 
perhaps  a rather  excessive  demand  upon  our  faith.  But  at  least  in  the 
case  of  Titian,  we  are  dealing  with  a painter  whose  work  moves  forward, 
as  a whole,  with  the  equable  and  stately  growth  of  one  of  Nature’s  forest 
trees,  with  a slowly  maturing  expansion  similar  to  that  of  Raphael  from 
its  Perugino  origins  to  its  ultimate  maturity  in  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura. 

Moreover,  the  further  stages  of  Titian’s  art,  whether  regarded  as 
continued  growth  or  decline,  are  at  least  as  clearly  marked.  His  work, 
too,  possesses  the  additional  interest  that  we  find  in  it  the  point  of 
transition  between  the  two  most  famous  methods  of  oil-painting  technique 
among  the  old  masters,  that  of  the  transparent  method  of  the  Flemish 
and  Umbrian  schools,  and  the  mixed  method  finally  adopted  under 
Titian’s  leadership  by  the  Venetian  school.  In  fact,  our  latest  biographer 
of  Titian  appears  to  hold  in  his  exhaustive  examination  of  this  aspect  of 
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his  work  that  he  to  some  extent  combined  these  methods  throughout  his 
career.^  In  Tintoret’s  case  it  is  generally  assumed  that  he  exclusively 
adopted  the  second  method,  using  in  his  solid  underpaint  impasto  more 
black  or  blue  and  white  than  Titian.  Generally  this  may  be  true,  more 
especially  in  the  later  periods  of  his  work.  But  it  is  obviously  not  the 
case,  so  far  as  the  more  sparing  use  of  red  is  concerned,  in  respect  to  such 
a period  of  his  work  which  we  shall  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  describe 
as  culminating  in  The  Marriage  of  Cana.  We  have  also  clear  indications 
from  extant  work  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Titian,  he  not  unfrequently 
reverted  to  a process  which  in  its  use  of  tempera^  certainly  combined 
both  methods.  And  what  is  more,  his  work  is  not  without  examples  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  painted  alia  prima  or  straight  away  on  the 
canvas  for  the  ultimate  effect  in  a manner  quite  comparable  to  modern 
schools  of  painting. 

As  compared,  then,  with  the  example  of  Titian,  the  chronological 
problem  of  the  works  of  Tintoret  is  beset  with  far  greater  difficulties. 
Compared  with  him  we  have  so  very  few  landmarks  of  definite  chronology. 
The  record  of  Ridolfi  is  in  this  respect  a very  poor  substitute  for  the 
correspondence  between  Titian  and  his  friend  Aretino.  He  practically 
makes  no  attempt  whatever  to  fix  the  dates  of  works  executed  even  for 
the  churches  of  Venice;  and  what  is  even  more  disastrous,  he  never 
vouchsafes  to  inform  us  whether  his  statements  are  founded  on  personal 
investigation  or  on  wholly  hearsay  evidence. 

There  are  no  doubt  certain  general  conclusions  deducible  from  the 
artistic  life-work  of  any  painter  of  real  importance,  whether  old  or 
modern.  The  broad  tendency  of  its  development,  in  so  far  as  it  amounts 
to  a process  at  all,  inevitably  follows  the  same  general  lines.  In  the 
earlier  work  we  shall  find  more  obvious  indications  of  the  school  of  design 

^ C.  Ricketts,  “ Life  of  Titian,”  p.  162,  etc.  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  in  the  work  cited 
agrees  in  the  main,  though  not  so  particular  in  his  refinements  upon  the  processes 
combined  (p.  208-212). 

^ Indeed  it  is  clear  that  in  the  S.  Rocco  decorations  the  oil  medium  was  only 
sparingly  used,  and  in  some  of  the  works  probably  not  at  all  even  for  final  glazes.  What 
the  quick  drying  medium  actually  was  which  he  did  use  in  the  greater  portion  of  that 
work  I will  not  venture  to  decide.  But  I do  not  think  it  was  the  same  we  actually  find  in 
the  Diana  of  Mr.  Severn  or  the  Finding  of  Moses  of  Mr.  Leslie.  That  appears  to  me 
tempera  pure  and  simple,  with  a suggestion  of  oil-glazes  in  Mr.  Leslie’s  picture. 
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and  colour,  which  mainly  influenced  the  artist  as  a student ; and  further 
we  almost  invariably  find  a gfreater  insistence  upon  the  formal  structure 
of  the  desigfn  together  with  a more  elaborate  finish  in  the  sense  we  use 
the  term  to  indicate  an  accumulation  of  detail  or  fact. 

And  as  a result  of  this,  if  not  in  comparison  with  the  mature  work 
of  less  distinguished  artists,  most  certainly  if  we  compare  such  work  with 
the  more  mature  work  of  the  same  master,  it  will  be  characterized  by  a 
certain  tendency  to  constriction  or  “tightness,”  a certain  sharpness  in  its 
contrast  of  life  and  shadow,  a certain  absence  of  ideality  or  atmosphere. 
Such  pictures  tend  to  look  flat  in  their  planes,  fail  in  the  power  of  ideal 
suggestion,  which,  if  supported  by  the  necessary  gifts,  is  not  the  least 
precious,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative  distinctions  of  a painter’s 
work.  If  we  compare  the  Baptism  of  Titian  in  the  Capitol  Gallery  at 
Rome  with  the  Entombment  or  S.  Margaret  by  the  same  master  in  the 
Prado,  we  shall  obtain  some  idea  of  the  superb  breadth  of  this  artistic 
and  imaginative  expansion  in  the  greatest  men. 

Such  a process  implies  a continuous  development  of  the  faculty  of 
imaginative  penetration  and  conception,  which,  as  the  growth  of  ripe 
experience,  seizes  upon  what  is  most  vital  to  the  ideal  exposition  of  the 
subject  eliminating  accidental  or  unessential  features.  It  implies  no  less 
an  increased  mastery  in  technique  of  the  art  itself  as  a means  to  such 
expression.  It  is  a law  which  may  be  illustrated  in  the  work  of  artists  of 
every  kind  of  outlook  and  execution.  It  applies  as  truly  to  the  art  of 
Titian,  Raphael,  and  Rembrandt,  as  it  does  to  that  of  Velasquez, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Millet,  Turner,  and  Constable.  It  does  not 
imply  necessarily  the  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  brush.  So  far  as 
Tintoret  is  concerned  we  find  an  extraordinary  power  in  this  respect 
evidenced  almost  as  far  back  as  extant  work  will  permit  us  to  trace 
it.  It  implies  rather  a preoccupation  with  an  aesthetic  result,  and  the 
means  most  fitted  to  produce  it;  it  depends  rather  for  its  success  on  a 
kind  of  magical  instinct  or  intuition,  the  result  of  years  of  more  careful 
and  elaborate  effort,  which  enables  the  artist,  by  means  which  become 
more  and  more  inimitable,  to  assert  to  its  full  depth  and  mystery  the 
possibilities  of  his  medium,  and  the  ideal  significance  of  the  informing 
conception. 

We  may  call  the  process  intelligibly  one  from  clarity  to  obscurity. 
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borrowingf  the  latter  term  from  a famous  aphorism  of  Ruskin.^  But  it  is 
the  obscurity  of  night  with  her  stars  rather  than  the  opacity  of  a way- 
side  pool.  Without  such  a movement  entire  schools,  such  as  that  of 
Bologna,  or  the  pietest  artists  of  modern  Germany  and  elsewhere,  have 
petrified  into  an  iron-bound  conventionalism,  or  the  stereotyped  style  which 
commands  an  assured,  if  ephemeral  market.  True  art  is  organic.  An 
analogous  growth  is  as  clearly  visible  in  the  creations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Beethoven.  We  discover  it  in  the  growth  of  man  no  less  than  in  that  of 
the  growth  to  ruggedness  of  the  oak  of  the  forest. 

Such  a test  is  no  doubt  pertinent  enough  to  the  lifework  of  our 
master.  It  will,  however,  only  assist  in  a very  general  way  the  determina- 
tion of  the  date  of  particular  works.  There  are,  indeed,  quite  exceptional 
difficulties  in  fixing  the  chronological  process  in  his  case.  The  writer  who 
has  attempted  most  consecutively  to  reduce  the  extant  work  to  some 
order  is  the  German  biographer  Thode.  The  effort  is  of  real  interest  and 
some  of  the  conclusions  are  unquestionably  sound.  But  I think  we  shall 
also  find  that  some  of  the  most  crucial  difficulties  with  regard  to  important 
works  have  by  no  means  been  entirely  removed,  and  not  a few  really 
important  compositions  are  omitted  from  the  survey  altogether. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  all  to  dispose  of  with  real  conviction  is 
that  raised  by  the  date  of  execution  of  the  two  famous  choir  pictures  in 
the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  all  Tintoret’s 
early  fresco  work,  such  as  that  painted  for  the  Guild  of  the  Sartori  which 
depicted  the  life  of  S.  Barbara,^  and  more  particularly  the  Belshazzar  s 
Feast,  which  Ridolfi  states  positively  was  completed  in  1546,  we  have 
very  little  extant  work  which  we  can  compare  instructively  with  these 
great  works.  The  Presentation  in  the  Church  dei  Carmine  we  may  no 
doubt  assume  to  be  a genuine  work  and  painted,  as  Ridolfi’s  statements 
would  imply,  before  either  the  Belshazzar  s Feast  or  any  other  work 
executed  for  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church,  certainly  we  should  say, 
judging  from  the  works  themselves,  half  a decade  at  least  before  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  this  Presentation  Tintoret  is  still  obviously  under  the 
influence  of  his  master,  Titian.  The  new  type  is  there,  but  it  is  still  in 

’ ‘ ‘ Without  obscurity  there  can  be  no  excellence  ” (from  the  first  volume  of  the 
“ Modern  Painters  ”). 

^ Goethe  appears  to  have  seen  this  work,  or  what  was  still  left  of  it. 
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the  making.  It  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  an  earlier  picture  than  those 
executed  for  the  S.  Marcuola  Church,  simply  on  the  evidence  of  the 
works  alone. 

But  this  is  the  mere  fringe  of  the  problem.  The  important  question 
is  that  of  the  date  of  the  Last  Judgment  or  its  companion  picture. 

The  main  facts  are  these.  We  have,  in  addition  to  our  date  from 
Ridolfi  for  the  fresco  above-mentioned,  the  date  of  the  still  extant  Last 
Suppei'  in  the  S.  Marcuola  Church  stated  on  the  picture  in  the  following 
terms:  ^ 

1547  die  Agosto 
in  temper  de  miser 
Isepo  Morandelo 
el  compagni. 

M iss  Phillipps,  in  her  Chronological  Table,  changes  this  date  to 
1544.  On  what  ground  this  is  done  I do  not  know.  She  further  assumes 
that  the  companion  picture  of  the  Feet-  Washings  now  in  the  Escurial,  is 
an  earlier  work.  Thode’s  opinion  is  just  the  reverse.  But  whether  earlier 
or  later  the  difficulty  is  hardly  relieved  appreciably,  if  we  accept  1547  as 
the  date  of  either  work’s  actual  execution.  And  the  difficulty  is  this,  that 
hitherto  it  has  almost  invariably  been  assumed  as  a necessary  inference 
from  the  statements  of  Ridolfi  that  not  only  was  the  Commission  given 
for  these  choir  pictures  in  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  ^ most  certainly  not  later 
than  1546,  but  that  the  Last  Judgment  at  any  rate  was  completed  by  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1547.  It  was,  in  other  words,  and  according 
to  Ridolfi,  mainly  due  to  the  great  impression  of  one  or  both  of  these 
works  that  Tintoret  received  the  commission  from  the  Confraternity  of 
S.  Mark,  and  we  know  as  a positive  fact  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave  was  out 
of  the  painter’s  hands  in  1548. 

Ridolfi’s  statements,  indeed,  go  beyond  this.  His  conviction  obviously 
is  that  these  works  were  painted  when  Tintoret  was  in  real  need  of  work, 
that  they  were  executed  at  the  bare  cost  of  their  materials,  and  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  impression  they  made  the  artist  received  his  first 

' I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  not  myself  seen  this  inscription  nor  do  I fully  under- 
stand what  it  means.  Thode,  however,  and  others  cite  it  as  an  entirely  reliable  fact  and 
equivalent  to  fixing  the  date  at  least  when  this  picture  was  completed. 

^ All  churches  not  otherwise  described  are  of  course  in  Venice. 
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important  commission  for  a public  building  of  a secular  character.  The 
difficulty  of  accepting  this  view  is  not  only  one  based  upon  a comparison 
with  such  works  of  the  style  of  composition  and  execution  we  find  in  the 
work  of  the  S.  Marcuola  Church  completed,  we  are  to  suppose  on  the 
evidence  we  possess,  in  the  very  year  of  the  commission  for  the  Scuola 
di  S.  Marco,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Worship  of  the  Golden  CalfthQ  nature 
of  the  subject-matter  itself,  if  we  identify  the  important  figures  it  contains 
with  the  portraits  of  Veronese,  the  artist  himself  and  his  wife,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  such  an  early  date.  Veronese  would  in  1546  have  been  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  this  date  Tintoret 
was  not  married. 

Thode  simply  ignores  the  testimony  of  Ridolfi  altogether,  and  while 
curiously  omitting  any  reference  to  the  question  of  portraiture,  concludes 
from  the  general  character  of  the  works  themselves,  and  particularly,  be 
it  noted,  from  the  colour  and  design  of  the  Last  Judgment,  that  they  were 
painted  in  the  ’sixties,  or  even  later,  affiliating  them  as  he  does  with  the 
work  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 

To  this  length  I am  bound  to  say  I think  we  have  no  right  or  reason 
to  go.  It  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  probability  or  canon  of  ordinary 
criticism  to  suppose  that  such  a picture  as  the  Last  Judgment  could  have 
been  executed  previous  to  either  of  the  pictures  in  the  S.  Marcuola 
Church.  It  is  true  that  in  1548  we  do  actually  get  in  the  Miracle  of  the 
Slave  a work  which  in  its  consummate  technical  power  and  freedom,  no 
less  than  its  assured  mastery  of  the  arts  of  composition,  testifies  to  an 
advance  upon  either  of  these  two  pictures  in  S.  Marcuola,  which  from  a 
certain  point  of  view  may  appear  even  more  extraordinary.  But  we  do 
have  here  the  interval  of  a year.  Miss  Phillipps,  in  addition  to  her  useful, 
but  unexplained  substitution  of  the  year  1544  for  1547,  rides  over  the 
difficulty  with  the  ingenious  theory  that  the  commission  was  given  much 
as  Ridolfi  states,  but  only  \\\Q,Last  Judgment  was  completed,  and  that  the 
companion-picture  was  finished  at  the  artist’s  leisure  a considerable  time 
afterwards.  This  may  dispose  of  the  difficulty  of  the  portraits  and  may 
arrive  at  a certain  compromise  with  our  biographer,  but  it  does  not  meet 
the  critical  difficulty  which  has  outweighed  everything  else  with  Thode  in 
determining  the  date  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

For  myself,  though  I dissent  from  the  view  that  the  colour-scheme  of 
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this  picture,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it  through  restoration,  is  essentially 
of  the  type  of  the  S.  Rocca  School  decorations,  I feel  real  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  such  a compromise,  at  least  without  further  reserva- 
tions. If  there  is  one  fact  more  certain  than  any  other  in  this  chronological 
survey  of  Tintoret’s  work  it  is  this,  that  after  his  execution  of  the  four 
pictures  placed  in  the  S.  Mark  School  the  predominant  type  of  his  work 
is  one  which,  as  finally  culminating  in  the  Cana  Marriage^  the  date  of 
which  is  fixed  by  the  picture  as  1561,  presents  the  strongest  contrast  to 
the  pictures  we  are  discussing  in  the  restraint  and  tranquil  order  and 
beauty  both  of  design  and  colour. 

And  yet  it  is,  I hold,  quite  impossible  to  carry  the  date  of  either  of 
these  pictures  beyond  this  date  of  1561.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  an  artistic  temperament  as  Tintoret’s  would  have  permitted 
works  of  this  character,  the  commission  of  which  was  received,  according 
to  the  circumstantial  evidence  we  have  described,  as  a mere  outlet  of 
insufficiently  tasked  energies  or  ambition,  to  drag  on  into  a period  when 
he  had  accepted  important  commissions  both  from  the  State  and  the 
S.  Rocco  Confraternity. 

That  both  these  works  were  completed  at  least  before  1559  I think 
we  may  regard  as  an  assured  fact.  I have  certainly  no  high  opinion 
of  Ridolfi  as  an  authority  for  the  date  of  particular  works.  According  to 
his  statements  it  would  be  quite  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  Crucifixio7i 
of  the  Venetian  Academy  was  painted  shortly  after  the  Presentation  of 
the  Del  Carmine  Church,  whereas  it  is  clear  that  it  falls  within  the  most 
important  group  of  works  executed  between  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave  and 
the  Cana  Marriage.  At  the  same  time  it  is  nothing  less  than  a desperate 
course  to  reject  all  his  evidence  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  commission  for  the  choir  pictures  in  the  S.  Maria 
Dell’  Orto  Church  was  given.  He  wrote  his  biography  less  than  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Tintoret,  the  tradition  was  too  fresh,  and  his 
account  is  too  circumstantial.  Indeed,  if  we  could  only  shift  back  the 
date  of  the  works  in  the  S.  Marcuola  Church  a few  years,  I should 
incline  to  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  already  mentioned,  or  even  find 
no  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the  yet  bolder  theory  that  the  tradition 
with  regard  to  the  portrait  of  Tintoret’s  wife  is  baseless,  and  that,  as 
to  the  other  two,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  painter  of  the 
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Golden  Calf  merely  accepted  the  suggestion  of  his  own  physiognomy  and 
that  of  Veronese  ^ to  modify  and  mature  the  same  on  older  shoulders.  If 
we  did  not  then  actually  assume  that  this  picture  was  completed  in  1547, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  accept  a date  some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave.  It  is  a fact  worth  notice  that  Ridolfi, 
though  expressly  drawing  attention  to  the  figure  of  this  priestess  for 
praise,  knows  nothing  whatever  of  her  resemblance  to  Faustina. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  effect  of  both  these 
works  is  one  which  in  certain  respects  corroborates  this  testimony, 
as  to  the  general  spirit  which  was  operative  in  their  creation,  a kind  of 
tour  de  force.,  that  is  to  say,  through  which  the  artist  endeavoured  to  draw 
upon  himself  public  attention.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  of  such 
a strain  in  their  general  effect;  and  although  the  powers  exhibited  are 
most  extraordinary,  and  if  compared  with  such  a picture  as  the  Escurial 
Feet- Washing, ^ show  an  advance  in  executive  freedom  and  mastery  which 
is  nothing  less  than  prodigious,  yet  in  comparison  with  later  work,  even 
pictures  of  the  Cana  Marriage  period,  we  are,  I think,  sensible  of  a 
certain  type  of  immaturity,  a certain  inability  to  master  the  pictorial 
problem  proposed  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  accepted. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  not  only  is  our  evidence 
insufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a definite  conclusion,  but  I very 
much  suspect  that  some  of  the  facts  we  possess  are  either  misleading  or 
awry.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  both  of  the  pictures  formerly  in  the 
S.  Marcuola  Church  were  painted  in  all  the  essentials  of  design  and  even 
execution  two  or  three  years  before  the  date  of  completion  was  placed  on 
one  of  them.  As  it  is  there  is  a most  remarkable  difference  in  the  style 
of  these  pictures,  and  I agree  here  with  Miss  Phillipps  on  the  point 
of  priority.  For  the  rest  I merely  assume  as  positive  fact  that  a 
commission  was  given  for  the  S.  Maria  Dell’  Orto  pictures  in  1546,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  the  following  chapter  shall  accept  as  a working 
hypothesis  that  the  Last  Judgment,  at  any  rate,  was  completed  before 

' Stearns  thinks  we  may  substitute  Bordone  for  Veronese.  This  also  is  merely 
puttingf  our  heads  into  the  sand.  The  likeness  is  that  of  Veronese. 

^ The  replica  in  Newcastle  Cathedral  is  better  executed  than  the  copy  in  S.  Marcuola, 
but  is  still  a long  way  behind  the  Escurial  original.  Prima  facie  it  is  most  improbable  that 
Tintoret  would  paint  an  exact  replica.  I know  of  no  other  example.  See  Catalogue,  p.  180 
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1548,  and  the  companion  picture  probably  before  1550,  and  certainly 
before  1559. 

One  fact  of  importance  does  at  least  emerge  from  this  rather 
disproportionate  discussion  over  the  date  of  two,  or  rather  four,  pictures, 
and  it  is  this,  that  in  dealing  with  a painter  such  as  Tintoret  was,  it  is 
something  more  than  rash  to  assume  that  he  could  not  have  painted 
pictures  essentially  different  in  type  of  both  colour  and  execution  within 
an  identical  period  of  his  career.  This  is  already  proved  by  the  knowledge 
we  are  bound  to  accept,  that  he  not  only  painted  the  two  pictures  of 
S.  Marcuola  within  a narrow  limit  of  time,  but,  even  on  a very  free 
interpretation  of  the  date  we  find  on  one  of  them,  they  could  only  have 
preceded  the  execution  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave  by  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  a truth  that  finds  repeated  illustration  in  his  career.  Thus  we  have 
the  famous  quatrain  executed  at  the  very  time  he  is  engaged  on  the 
decorations  for  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola.  The  Manna  in  the  Wilderness 
presents  almost  as  great  a contrast  with  its  companion  picture  in  the 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church.  Throughout  his  career  there  is  something 
incalculable  to  an  exceptional  degree,  and  both  for  good  and  for  evil  in 
the  work  of  this  master.  He  may  well  be  the  despair  of  the  systematic 
chronologist. 

But  it  is  none  the  less  indisputable  that,  apart  from  the  particular 
difficulties  the  date  of  these  two  important  works  present,  and  I should 
unite  with  them  the  Schleissheim  Crucifixion^  which  I shall  refer  to  again, 
there  are  certain  characteristics  quite  definable  in  the  progressive  evolution 
of  this  master’s  execution  and  pictorial  design.  We  find,  for  example,  as  we 
should  expect,  that  in  the  plastic  design  of  his  earlier  works  the  influence 
of  Hellenic  sculpture  or  that  of  Michelangelo,  with  a more  sharply 
contrasted  light  and  shade,  are  most  emphasized.  Throde  draws  attention 
(page  17)  to  two  figures  in  Zanetti’s  Vaj'ie  pitture  al  fresco  (1760),  in  a 
now  vanished  fresco  of  Tintoret  once  upon  the  Palazzo  Gussoni,  which 
are  simply  a free  rendering  of  Michelangelo’s  Morning  and  Night. 

Such  influences  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  entire  series  of  works 
executed  for  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco,  as  also,  so  far  as  traces  of  Hellenic 
work  are  concerned,  in  the  Presentation  of  the  Venetian  Academy  and  the 
Finding  of  the  True  Cross.  Thode  discovers  a similar  influence  in  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultei'y  of  the  Prado.  This  picture  appears  to  have 
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vanished  altogether,  though  the  work  of  Thode  actually  contains  a 
reproduction.^  The  Dresden  example,  however,  possesses  much  the  same 
characteristics,  though  very  badly  hung  for  proper  inspection.  It  fully 
bears  out  Thode’s  argument  so  far  as  plastic  realization  is  concerned, 
and,  though  not  absolutely  free  from  doubt  as  an  authentic  work,  is 
unquestionably  an  early  work  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  genuine, 
which  I accept.  In  addition  to  this  emphasis  upon  the  plastic  fullness  of 
configuration,  we  may  also  note  generally  in  the  earlier  extant  work  a 
singular  absorption  in  the  problem  of  spatial  realization,  and  a gradual 
increase  of  power  to  depict  human  motion. 

In  the  Feet-Washing  of  the  Escurial  this  principle  is  experimented 
upon  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  as  such  it  makes  a new  departure  in 
pictorial  art.  It  is,  of  course,  only  another  aspect  of  the  attempt  to 
conceive  and  depict  the  human  form  as  stable  and  solid,  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona.  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  together  with  all  the 
pictures  of  the  S.  Mark  School  period  are  superb  illustrations  of  the  same 
principle.  The  Deposition  of  the  Venetian  Academy^  is  another  work 
that  falls  into  the  same  period  of  time,  both  for  this  and  on  other 
grounds,  such  as  the  heroic  size  of  the  figures. 

Following  after  this  what  most  arrests  us  is  the  change  in  the  colour 
exposition  itself.  We  may  describe  it  by  saying  that  Tintoret  increasingly 
becomes  less  occupied  with  the  problem  of  plastic  configuration,  and 
more  and  more  fascinated  by  or  absorbed  in  effects  of  colour  or  light 
to  enforce  ideal  significance.  This  tendency  to  experiment  in  colour  is 
already  a real  feature  in  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave.  It  is  emphasized  in  a 
still  profounder  sense  in  the  Cenacolo  of  the  S.  Simeone  Grande  Church, 


, ' ■ li, 

■ ‘ : t; 


^ It  was  not  in  the  Prado  in  1910,  nor  the  catalogue.  The  Director  informed  me  by 
letter  that  it  never  had  been  in  the  collection.  A picture  on  this  subject  attributed  to 
Tintoret  has  just  been  sold  by  auction  in  Paris  (ig  June,  1913,  notice  in  “Standard”)  for 
;^9,5oo,  stated  to  come  from  a Hungarian  collection.  I am  myself  inclined  to  the  view 
this  is  the  picture  described  by  Thode.  In  this  very  sale  the  Spanish  Government  claims 
a picture  by  Goya  stolen  from  the  Prado  Collection.  Miss  Phillipps  informs  me  that  she 
saw  a work  at  a London  dealer’s,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  her  book,  attributed  to 
Tintoret  of  the  same  composition  as  the  Prado  picture,  but  she  cannot  absolutely  vouch 
for  its  authenticity.  It  may  of  course  be  the  work  sold  in  Paris,  and  even  the  stolen 
work.  See  Plate  XVII  for  Thode’s  reproduction. 

^ The  Parma  example  is  a rather  later  work,  and  the  Pieta  of  the  Brera  Gallery 
comes  into  quite  the  S.  Rocco  School  period. 
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and  with  yet  more  symbolic  meaning  in  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
example.  The  difficulty  of  dating  pictures  which  come  between  the 
Miracle  of  the  Slave  group  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana  (1561)  is  no 
doubt  great  beyond  the  general  order  of  this  series.  What  distinguishes 
this  period  is  luminous,  rather  than  brilliantly  bright,  colour ; a tranquil 
harmony  of  effect,  still,  however,  rich  in  golden  tones,  with  gradated 
light  blues  and  a red  much  softened  with  yellow. 

It  reaches  its  appropriate  consummation  in  the  colour  scheme  of 
this  Marriage^  now  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  S.  Maria  della  Salute  Church. 

The  pictures  most  closely  related  to  this  type  of  work  are  the 
Finding  of  the  True  Cross ^ probably  the  earliest  extant  example,^  the 
Gesuati  Crucifixion^  the  S.  Silvestro  Baptism^  a rather  later  example, 
the  Ascension  in  the  S.  Lobenigo,  the  S,  Ursula  and  her  Maidens^  the 
Venetian  Academy  Crucifixion^  and  the  Miracle  of  S.  Agnes,  these  three 
last  being  among  the  latest  examples. 

The  Christ  in  the  House  of  Lazarus  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich 
was  painted  probably  somewhat  after  the  Cana  Marriage,  but  in  its 
colour  scheme  is  no  doubt  related  to  it.  The  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way 
in  our  National  Gallery  is  a still  later  picture,  mediating  from  the  type 
under  discussion  to  the  consummate  perfection  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
quatrain.  But  in  all  the  above  works  we  find  suggestions  of  that  colour 
scintillation  which  becomes  such  a marked  feature  of  still  later  works, 
where  we  see  such  effects  deliberately  aimed  at  as  a means  to  penetrate 
yet  more  deeply  into  the  ideal  substance  of  the  theme. 

The  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Venetian  Academy  and  its  companion 
picture,  fall  no  doubt  somewhat  before  this  period,  I myself  am  inclined 
to  think  even  shortly  before  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  though  certainty 
is  here  impossible. 

But  in  addition  to  the  works  we  can  most  readily  affiliate  with  the 
Marriage  in  Cana,  both  in  colour  and  the  general  spirit  of  their 
composition,  there  are  several  which,  while  preserving  in  their  design 
much  the  same  composed  restraint  and  unity,  are  yet  more  reticent 
and  austere  in  their  colour  scheme.  The  Presentation  of  the  S.  Maria 
deir  Orto  Church  is  perhaps  the  most  representative  work  of  this  type, 
and  falls  without  doubt  into  the  same  period.  The  Temptation  of 
^ In  the  S.  Maria  Mater  Domini  Church. 
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S.  Anthony  in  the  S.  Trovaso  Church  is  another  example,  and  though 
probably  a somewhat  later  picture  than  either,  I feel  pretty  confident  that 
the  S.  Cassiano  Crucifixion^  indeed,  both  pictures  in  that  choir,  which 
were  painted  probably  at  very  much  the  same  time,  were  at  any  rate 
executed  before  Tintoret  had  undertaken  any  work  in  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Rocco/  We  have  an  early  mediating  link  to  this  austere  type  of  work 
in  the  Venetian  Academy  Presentation^  a work  that  must  have  been 
executed  very  near  to  the  Finding  of  the  True  Cross. 

I think  myself  that  Ridolfi  is  right  for  once  in  placing  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  before  the  Miracle  of  S.  Agnes.  Thode 
holds  the  reverse  opinion,  and  places  its  date  too  late,  as  also  that  of  the 
S.  Cassiano  Crucifixion^  the  very  year  of  which  he  pretends  to  divine 
(1568),  a piece  of  mere  critical  pedantry. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  works  on  which  Tintoret  was  engaged 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  S.  Rocca  Scuola  and 
Church.  We  have  at  least  dates  on  documentary  evidence  for  the  com- 
mencement of  these  long  engagements,  and  even  a date  or  two  for  indi- 
vidual works,  such  as  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Scuola  in  1565,  and  for  the 
famous  quatrain  in  the  Ducal  Palace  which  were  executed  in  1578.  The 
commission  of  the  work  for  the  S.  Rocco  Chapel  came  first  in  1559, 
the  earliest  for  the  State  in  the  Libraria  di  S.  Marco  being  identical  with 
the  year  in  which  the  Cana  Marriage  was  completed,  though  something 
less  than  a decade  elapsed  before  the  further  important  commissions 
were  obtained  for  the  works,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577 
for  the  Ducal  Palace,  among  which  was  the  elaborate  battle-piece  of 
Lepanto. 

The  description  Thode  gives  of  the  predominant  characteristic  of 
this  last  period  is  generally  correct,  though  there  was  probably  a con- 
siderably greater  deviation  from  the  prevailing  type  in  particular  cases 
than  this  writer  is  prepared  to  admit.^ 

We  find  now  a greater  freedom  of  technique,  and  a still  more 

^ The  fine  angel  in  the  Descent  into  Hades  is  in  fact  very  reminiscent  of  a figure  in  the 
Last  Judgment. 

^ Thus  he  makes  the  type  of  colour  and  execution  we  find  in  the  Triumph  of 
S.  Michael  over  Lucifer  at  Berlin,  though  no  doubt  representative  work,  too  exclusively  a 
test  of  the  period. 
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accentuated  vibrancy  in  colour  tone,  which  becomes  remarkable  for  its 
light  blue  effects,  more  especially  in  the  middle  distance.  The  realization 
of  natural  fact  or  plastic  form  tends  yet  more  than  in  the  previous  period 
— though  we  shall  meet  with  important  exceptions  to  this  tendency  in 
particular  works,  such  as  the  Manna  in  the  Wilderness  of  the  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  Church,  or  the  great  historical  pictures  of  the  Munich  Gallery, 
and  even  a portion  of  the  S.  Rocco  School  decorations — to  be  neutralized 
by  the  employment  of  colour  as  a means  of  poetic  idealization  Positive 
local  colour  and  its  contrast  are  almost  entirely  superseded  by  subtlety  of 
gradation,  especially  in  the  high  and  middle  lights.^  A particular  favour 
is  shown  to  blue  and  green,  with  a sparing  use  of  light  crimson  and 
yellow,  with  many  gray  tones  and  a mulberry  purple,  which  in  some 
cases  has  almost  gone  black.  Moreover  the  entire  scale  of  the  colour- 
scheme  is  widened,  ranging  from  scintillating  points  of  light  to  the  very 
deepest  shadow,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Paradise  and  many  of  the  S.  Rocco 
School  works. 

As  for  particular  pictures,  I think  myself  that  Thode’s  date  of  1566  is 
too  late  for  the  noble  Camerlinghi  picture  in  the  Venetian  Academy.  It 
stands  still  closer  to  the  previous  period.  For  the  same  reason  I should 
hold  that  the  two  fine  works  in  the  Anti-Chiesetta  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
apart  from  other  grounds,  were  painted  probably  before  any  other  portion 
of  the  extant  Ducal  Palace  decorations  in  the  early  ’seventies,  or  even 
earlier  in  the  particular  case  of  SS.  Jerome  and  Andrew.  The  S.  Jero7ne 
of  the  Vienna  Imperial  Gallery,  in  its  colour-scheme,  certainly  appears  to 
be  a later  work  than  either,  though  its  careful  elaboration  affiliates  it  with 
the  Ducal  Palace  example.  Thode’s  date  of  1576  for  that  exceptionally 
interesting  example  of  The  Resurrection ^ now  in  the  Museo  Archaeologico 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  again  too  late  by  several  years  for  my  acceptance, 
and  his  date  of  1577  for  the  Temptation  of  S.  Anthony  is  entirely  astray 
by  at  least  a decade. 

I agree,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Thode  in  considering  the  rather 
peculiar  type  of  technique,  particularly  in  the  painting  of  natural  objects, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Vienna  example  of  Susannah  a7id  the  Elders^ 
also  in  the  Purification  of  the  Wo^nen  of  Midian  in  the  Prado,  and  we 

' As  in  the  drapery  of  the  Munich  battle-scenes  and  most  of  the  earlier  work  for  the 
Ducal  Palace  before  it  was  injured  by  restoration. 
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may  add,  though  here  with  a variation,  Mr.  Crawshay’s  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  quite  a late  period. 

The  ’eighties  may  possibly  exceed  the  just  limit  for  one  or  other  of 
these  pictures,  but  it  must  have  been  well  on  in  them  when  the  S.  Cath- 
erine cycle  was  painted  for  the  S.  Caterina  Church  with  which  this  writer 
justly  affiliates  this  type  of  execution.  It  is  a rather  strange  fact  that  this 
careful  student  entirely  omits  from  his  survey  such  important  pictures  as 
the  Schleissheim  and  Gesuati  Crucifixions,  to  mention  no  others  of  less 
importance.  The  latter  I have  already  dealt  with,  and  I admit  the  former 
opens  a difficult  problem.  The  present  state  of  the  canvas  is  in  a deplorable 
condition.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  necessarily  based  mainly  on  the 
nature  of  the  composition,  and  this  will  depend  to  a great  extent  on  the 
view  we  take  of  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  Last  Judgment.  For 
myself  I know  of  no  extant  work  of  this  master  that  in  the  general  effect 
of  its  design  impresses  one  so  forcibly  that  it  was  executed  when  the 
artist  himself  was  burdened  with  a certain  sense  of  depression  and  dis- 
appointment. It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a work  could  have  been 
designed  and  executed  during  what  I have  called  The  Cana  Marriage 
period  of  his  artistic  activity.  It  is  almost  as  impossible  to  imagine  that 
a work  so  great  and  yet  so  open  to  criticism  and  even  immature  from 
many  points  of  view  could  have  been  painted  after  the  superb  realization 
of  the  S.  Rocco  Crucifixion.  I therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a work  among  the  earliest  we  possess,  a Titanic  effort  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Last  Judgment  itself,  very  possibly  even  anterior  to  that. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  sum  up  the  net  result  of  the  above  inquiry, 
which,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  not  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  definite  con- 
viction for  many  important  works  are  concerned.  As  I myself  maintain, 
the  pretension  to  assign  any  particular  year  to  specific  pictures  not  other- 
wise determined  by  the  works  themselves,  or  other  documents,  is  a 
pretension  which  carries  no  value. 

We  see,  first,  that  there  are  distinct  groups  of  works  very  nearly 
related  and  doubtless  identical  with  a fairly  restricted  period  of  the 
master’s  artistic  career.  We  can  also  trace  indications  of  passage  to  a less 
obviously  related  group  in  certain  aspects  which  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  were  executed  either  wholly  or  in  part  during  the  same 
period. 
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We  also  arrive  at  the  quite  certain  conviction  that  pictures  executed 
in  the  manner  of  the  Battle-Piece  of  the  Prado,  and  several  other  pictures 
in  that  Gallery,  the  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  of  the  Escurial,  the  S.  George 
and  the  Dragon  of  our  National  Collection,  the  Vienna  Susannah^  the 
S.  Catherine  Series,  all  indicate  very  late  work  or  work  right  into  the 
time  when  Tintoret  was  engaged  upon  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola.  The  Nine 
Muses  of  Hampton  Court,  if  not  so  late  as  some  of  these,  is  at  least  a 
work  painted  considerably  after  1561. 

Further  than  this,  in  several  series  of  works  on  the  same  subject  as 
those  on  the  Baptism^  the  Last  Supper^  the  Crucifixion^  and  Deposition 
of  Christy  we  can  assign  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were 
painted,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  technical  execution,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
penetration  into  the  ideal  content  of  the  subject  and  the  degree  of  mastery 
testified  in  the  expression  of  the  same. 

We  have  also,  of  course,  reliable  dates  for  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  works  in  some  of  the  Venetian  churches,  such  as  those  of  the  II 
Redentore  and  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  also  on  the  works  themselves  for 
^0.  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  the  Cana  Marriage,  and  the  S.  Rocco  Crucifixion 
and  a few  portraits. 

We  possess,  finally,  a general  knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  com- 
missions were  given  for  works  executed  for  the  State  and  the  Guild  of 
S.  Rocco  and  S.  Mark,  and  the  date  when  the  Paradise  was  com- 
pleted. 

To  all  but  the  insatiable  historian  this  should  appear  a practical  basis 
to  work  upon. 

The  question  whether  the  choir  pictures  in  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
Church  were  painted  before  or  after  the  Paradise  is  not  very  important. 
Thode  appears  to  think  these  two  choir  pictures  the  more  appropriate 
close  to  Tintoret’s  life-work.  Most  people,  including  myself,  would 
prefer,  I imagine,  the  Paradise  together  with  the  Entombment  in  the 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church,  which  certainly  was  only  completed  a year 
before  the  painter’s  death.  Such  a conviction  is  more  particularly  likely 
to  hold  us  if  we  accept  Ridolfi’s  account  that  after  the  Paradise  a rest 
from  labours  became  not  merely  natural,  but  inevitable.  As  to  the  crux 
of  the  choir  pictures  in  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  I am  content  to  leave  entire 
conviction  unattainable.  My  belief  is  that  there  is  more  truth  here  in 
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Ridolfi’s  account  than  many  are  inclined  to  concede  to  him,  and  that 
some  of  our  other  evidence  is  false  and  misleading. 

If  these  results  and  the  investigation  of  the  present  chapter  have 
proved  rather  tedious,  and  it  can  only  prove  tedious  to  anyone  unac- 
quainted with  the  pictures  themselves  and  the  interest  they  stimulate,  I 
can  merely  point  to  the  obvious  defence  that  such  questions,  however 
solved  or  left  insoluble,  are  inseparable  from  any  genuine  study  of 
Tintoret’s  lifework  and  genius,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  I am  in 
bond  to  my  material. 
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WE  assume,  then,  that  Tintoret  received  his  commission  to  paint 
his  first  Last  Judgment  in  1 546.  This  is  about  five  years  after 
Michelangelo  had  finished  his  famous  fresco  on  the  same 
subj'ect.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  it  may  have  suggested  the  subject; 
but  there  is  nothing  really  conclusive  in  Tintoret’s  work  that  would  lead 
us  to  the  view  that  the  Venetian  master  was  acquainted  with  Michel- 
angelo’s design  beyond  perhaps  the  most  general  description  of  an 
eye-witness. 

What  is  more  important,  it  was  just  about  the  time  that  he  painted 
his  fresco  of  Belshazzar  s Feast  for  the  Arsenal.  We  can  hardly  fail  to 
find  in  this  fresco  a conviction  expressed  by  the  young  artist  that  his 
native  city,  despite  all  her  apparent  splendour  and  luxury,  was  at  least  at 
the  turning  of  the  ways.  The  peace  of  Cambray,  entered  into  some 
sixteen  years  previously,  had  emphasized  her  loss  of  power  on  the 
mainland.  The  impregnable  position  of  her  island  seclusion  enabled  her 
still  to  preserve  a real  semblance  of  prosperity  and  independence.  But 
the  heart  of  her  vitality  was  stricken.  Her  trade  had  in  great  measure 
passed  into  other  hands.  She  was  now  of  account  for  what  she  could  pay 
or  provide,  not  for  what  her  fleets  and  armies  could  effect.  And  though 
she  did  not  actually  lose  Cyprus  until  some  twenty  years  later,  the  power 
of  the  Turk  was  one  she  could  no  longer  dispute  on  equal  terms.  She 
had  but  five  years  previously  been  compelled  to  conclude  a peace  most 
disastrous  to  herself.  She  obtained  it  only  on  conditions  she  would  have 
repulsed  with  indignation  in  the  days  of  her  strength.  That  a contrast 
such  as  this  between  the  inexorable  irony  of  the  facts  and  the  gilded 
pomp  and  vanity  for  which  the  pleasure-loving  Venetians  still  sacrificed 
so  much,  could  not  fail  to  make  a real  and  permanent  impression  on 
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many  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  citizens  of  the  gay  city  may  be 
assumed,  and  as  certainly  that  it  was  shared  in  by  the  masculine  sense 
and  the  civic  pride  of  our  painter. 

The  two  great  choir  pictures  in  the  S.  Maria  Dell’  Orto  Church 
convey,  of  course,  no  such  direct  warning  to  Venice  herself  of  the  “Divine 
hand  on  the  wall.”  But  the  ethical  significance  is  fundamentally  the 
same.  In  the  subjects  of  these  two  astonishing  works  we  have,  first,  the 
contrast  between  the  powers  of  Mammon,  the  golden  dust  of  this  world, 
and  its  deliberate  acceptance  by  an  elect  and  fortunate  people  in  pre- 
ference to  the  divine  statutes  of  God.  And,  secondly,  we  have  depicted 
the  awful  future  of  that  final  judgment,  which  overtakes  such  and  all 
other  the  sons  of  condemnation  in  its  irrevocable  doom ; which,  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  confusion  of  the  land, 
sweeps  them  away  and  overwhelms  with  the  judgments  of  God. 

Ridolfi’s  view  of  the  motive  which  induced  the  painter  with  some 
importunity  to  secure  a commission  from  the  brothers  of  his  parish 
church  to  paint  these  works,  is  somewhat  naively  expressed  as  a desire, 
under  the  force  of  teeming  ideas,  to  prove  himself  the  most  “ daring  ” 
painter  of  the  time.  This  was  no  doubt  an  inference  drawn  by  ordinary 
people  from  the  pictures  themselves.  But  it  is  not  a very  complete 
account  even  of  his  natural  desire  to  obtain  an  opening  for  his  artistic 
energies,  and  it  does  not  much  assist  us  in  determining  his  motive  for 
the  selection  of  these  subjects. 

I do  not  propose  any  exhaustive  description  of  this  Last  Judgment. 
In  respect  to  the  most  arresting  portion  of  the  work  this  has  been 
achieved  by  Ruskin  in  the  chapter  on  Penetrative  Imagination  in  his 
‘ ‘ Modern  Painters.  ” So  far  as  dithyrambic  prose,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
term,  can  lay  bare  the  essential  idea  of  the  picture,  and  the  emotional 
intensity  of  the  young  man  who  composed  and  executed  it,  that  description 
is  not  likely  to  be  matched.  It  applies,  however,  mainly  to  the  portion 
which  alone  can  obtain  any  adequate  reproduction  in  a photograph.*  I 
shall  supplement  it  therefore  with  a brief  description  of  the  upper  portion, 
concluding  with  a few  reflections  upon  those  features  which  have  most 
appealed  to  myself  in  the  entire  work. 

^ Mr.  Heseltine’s  fine  study  in  monochrome,  which  I have  examined,  contains  the 
entire  subject  with  some  unimportant  deviations.  It  ought  to  be  reproduced. 
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At  the  crown  of  this  huge  picture,  fifty  feet  in  height, is  seated  the 
Christ  on  cloud,  an  almost  but  not  entirely  nude  figure.  It  is  not  as  the 
inexorable  Judge  that  he  is  here  presented  to  us,  but  rather  as  the  divine 
Bridegroom,  who  receives  the  elect  into  his  house  of  many  mansions. 
The  Madonna,  a figure  clothed  in  light  crimson  drapery,  and  a figure  I 
take  for  the  beloved  disciple,^  kneel  before  him.  On  the  left  an  angel 
mounts  upward  in  adoration.  Immediately  below  are  saints  and  apostles 
throned  upon  cloud.  In  the  centre  two  women  embrace  in  sweet,  if 
almost  too  familiar  reunion.  Below  these  are  four  superb  figures  of 
archangels,  two  on  either  side,  blowing  the  trumpets  of  the  great 
awakening.  Beneath  are  more  saints,  and  a further  row  of  them  faces  us 
from  a more  distant  cloud.  Below  this  there  is  another  flight  of  angels, 
with  the  rapidly  flying  figure  of  one  across  the  centre  in  crimson  drapery, 
with  wings  of  silver-blue  tipped  with  ruby.  Another  angel  on  the  left 
among  a group  carries  scales.  Beneath  are  more  saints  seen  through 
interstices  of  rolling  cloud,  and  more  to  the  front,  on  the  left,  a splendid 
female  figure,  gazing  upward,  a very  fine  bit  of  foreshortening.  Just 
behind  her  an  angel  flies  upward,  his  back  turned  towards  us.  More  to 
the  right  we  have  what  appears  to  be  the  half  nude  heroic  figure  of 
S.  Peter,  in  yellow  drapery,  reclining  on  a cloud  as  against  some  rock, 
a cross  on  his  right  hand  and  the  keys;  he  is  shielding  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  from  the  vision  of  horror  below.  A group  of  four  saints  mount 
up  behind  him,  the  figure  of  an  old  man  glancing  round  being  exception- 
ally noticeable.  Finally,  on  the  left,  the  archangel  Michael  is  seen  with 
his  sword,  and  figures  falling  headlong  beneath  him. 

This  ends  the  larger  or  celestial  portion  of  the  picture,  and  we 
descend  upon  the  deluge  and  that  portion  more  capable  of  reproduction. 

In  this  wonderful  composition  two  things  appear  to  myself  to  arrest 
the  attention  when  we  have  at  last  accustomed  ourselves  to  its  size 
and  the  difficulties  to  our  sight  presented  by  its  position.  The  first  is 
the  directness  of  its  realization,  as  the  realization,  I mean,  of  an  actual 
event. 

The  second  is  the  incomparable  power  with  which  the  quality  of 
beauty  has  been  preserved  and  asserted  in  a subject  of  such  a character. 

’ I do  not  know  the  breadth,  but  it  is  out  of  all  due  proportion. 

■ Ridolfi  apparently  takes  this  figure  for  the  repentant  thief. 
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With  regard  to  the  first  we  may  compare  it  with  the  work  of 
Michelangelo.  In  that  great  fresco  we  have  a real  difficulty  in  locating 
the  spatial  condition.  The  background  is  entirely  aerial.  We  have  indeed 
the  incident  of  Charon  and  his  boat,  but  in  so  far  as  the  event  is 
conceived  to  take  place  on  earth,  it  would  appear  to  be  on  the  summit  of 
a mountain,  which  rather  excludes  the  notion  of  a ferry.  The  entire 
conception  is  rather  one  of  imaginative  phantasy  in  which,  so  far  as 
Charon  is  concerned,  symbolism  is  predominant.  In  the  picture  of  the 
Venetian  master  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  the  foundations 
of  land  and  water  breaking  up  before  our  eyes,  and  the  dead  they  contain 
delivered  from  the  sepulchre,  or  swept  from  the  sea  in  one  confounding 
cataract.  Indeed  the  doubt  is  rather,  whether  the  boat  with  its  freight  is 
not  a necessary  incident  in  the  event,  regarded  as  a cataclysm  of  Nature, 
from  which  the  lost  are  whirled  by  demons  to  destruction,  and  the  Blessed 
are  supported  by  angels  to  Paradise,  than  a mere  concession  to  a 
traditional  conception  of  Paganism.  In  other  words,  Tintoret  has 
realized  the  divine  event  as  coincident  with  the  natural  convulsion 
predicted  by  Scripture  in  a way  not  previously  attempted. 

The  second  feature  is  even  more  striking  and  characteristic  of  this 
painter. 

We  know  of  no  single  picture  on  this  subject,  which,  while  fully 
indicating  its  awful  character,  its  doom  and  its  terror,  throughout  secures 
such  a strong  appeal  to  our  sense  of  beauty.  And  this  is  supremely 
characteristic  of  Tintoret,  if  we  compare  his  work  with  that  of  other  men, 
great  or  inferior,  upon  the  same  subjects.  It  is  as  remarkable  in  his  con- 
ception of  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents'^  in  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola,  as  in 
that  of  the  S.  Cassiano  Church  picture  of  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hades, 
where  we  meet  with  no  demons  at  all,  but  exclusively  the  faces  of  those, 
who  are  there  through  the  accident  of  their  birth,  the  artist,  moreover, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  display  one  of  his  most  superb 
angelic  figures  in  the  full  distention  of  swallow-like  flight. 

In  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michelangelo,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 

^ The  extreme  of  coarseness  that  I can  recall  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  by  a 
great  painter,  is  that  reached  by  Rubens  in  his  large  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
where,  apart  from  the  excessive  contortion  of  limbs  and  faces,  a dog  is  represented  as 
licking  up  the  blood  of  the  slain  children.  For  a description  of  Tintoret’s  picture  Ruskin’s 
note  is  well  known. 
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two  groups  of  reunion  barely  visible  behind  the  larger  figures,  the  idea  of 
Beauty  is  throughout  subordinate  to  intense  awe  and  horror,  and  a mani- 
festation of  overwhelming  power.  The  figure  of  Christ  possesses  without 
question  real  nobility,  and  is,  as  an  arresting  conception,  more  original 
than  that  in  Tintoret’s  work. 

In  my  view  of  the  latter  it  is  not  Christ  but  the  Godhead  itself,  the 
absolute  Source  of  Life  and  Justice,  who,  though  veiled  from  our  vision, 
is  the  inexorable  Judge  in  this  Day  of  his  Anger.  And  consequently 
while,  in  Michelangelo’s  picture,  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  a certain  ethical 
repulsion  at  his  portrayal  of  the  Blessed,  in  part  either  awestruck  and 
bewildered  at  these  judgments,  or  in  part,  which  is  worse,  even  partici- 
pating in  the  vindictive  character  of  their  appearance,  in  Tintoret’s  picture 
nothing  is  more  consummate  than  the  peace  and  repose  which,  without 
exception,  is  shed  over  all  who  are  gathered  into  their  Master’s  presence, 
and  which  constitutes  a veil  and  shield  between  them  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil.  This,  too,  is  but  one  aspect,  and  the 
least  obvious  one  of  the  Beauty.  For  though  from  one  point  of  view  the 
composition  is  extremely  realistic,  from  another  it  is  as  truly  symbolic. 
We  have  here  no  approach  to  that  crude  and  thoughtless  realism  of 
Rubens,^  whose  conception  of  this  event  is  the  resurrection  of  a tangled 
mass  of  nude  figures,  male  and  female,  the  predominant  impression  of 
whom,  whether  lost  or  blessed,  is  the  nudity  of  the  unidealized  model, 
with  little  or  no  sense  of  wafting  up  or  motion  of  any  kind  so  far  as  the 
Blessed  are  concerned.  It  is  with  Tintoret  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  human 
form  which  is  aimed  at,  and  he  insists  on  our  finding  it  even  where  it  is 
hurled  toward  the  bottomless  pit.  Moreover,  he  is  not  so  enamoured  of 
the  nakedness  of  man,  that  he  can,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  all  idealism 
and  symbolism,  as  Michelangelo  attempted  to  do,  dispense  entirely  with 
the  flow  of  drapery.  As  if,  forsooth,  the  only  possible  aspect  this  Last 
Day  could  present  would  be  a congregation  of  human  forms  deprived  of 
their  clothes!  For  Tintoret,  however  he  may  have  theorized,  in  effect  the 
spiritual  body  was  not  wholly  one  with  the  animal  body.  The  result  of 

‘ The  picture  in  the  Munich  Gallery  (No.  735).  The  background  of  this  picture 
apparently  consists  of  a fine  and  sunny  landscape.  Whatever  may  happen  to  the  sons  of 
men  Nature  smiles  on.  The  Fall  of  the  Danmed  in  the  same  gallery  is  really  a greater 
picture,  and  here  Rubens  appears  to  have  borrowed  Tintoret’s  conception  of  the  bursting 
of  the  fountains  of  the  deep. 
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his  reticence  or  penetration,  however  we  please  to  regard  it,  is  that  the 
beauty  of  individual  figures  is  greatly  enhanced.  The  superb  examples  in 
the  immediate  foreground  well  illustrate  this  fact.^  I am  not  laying  stress 
on  this  feature  either  as  evidence  for  or  against  the  religious  sense  of  the 
painter.  Without  contesting  the  variety,  which  such  a treatment  renders 
possible,  there  are  still  those  to  whom  the  force  and  austerity  of  Michel- 
angelo’s picture  may  make  a stronger  appeal.  There  is  no  question  that 
Tintoret’s  admiration  for  the  Greek  Ideal,  particularly  strong  at  this 
period,  was  here  a strong  influence;  but  in  whatever  form  he  may  have 
felt  it  his  conception  shows  the  finer  spiritual  sense. 

So  far  as  the  general  question  has  been  raised  whether  he  was  suffi- 
ciently equal  at  such  an  age  to  grapple  with  such  a subject  I think  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how,  after 
executing  such  a penetrating  and  original  conception  of  this  subject,  he 
could,  in  later  years,  fall  back  upon  a more  conventional  rendering  of  it, 
if  Ridolfi  is  to  be  trusted,  one  somewhat  similar  in  idea  to  that  of  Rubens, 
though  doubtless  both  in  execution  and  the  spirit  of  the  design  a great 
contrast  in  every  respect.^  In  our  picture  Ulysses  is  indeed  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  bow;  but  there  is  a certain  excess  of  vigour  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  contends  are  not  entirely  favourable  to 
the  finest  illustration  of  its  powers.  The  picture  indeed  suffers  from 
obvious  defects.  It  is  perhaps  a little  rash  to  say  that  it  contains  too 
many  figures,  but,  at  any  rate,  Tintoret’s  own  criticism  of  the  composition 
of  the  Last  Judg^nent  by  Palma  Giovine  in  the  Sala  Scrutinio  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  that  the  composition  of  its  figures  is  defective  in  concen- 
tration of  specific  centres  of  unity,  in  the  contrast  and  co-ordination  of 
their  grouping,  so  that  the  eye  is  confused  with  what  rather  appears  to  be 
a medley  of  figures,  applies  also  with  a real  force  to  the  upper  portion  of 

^ Stearns  has  emphasized  the  ugliness  of  the  demons  in  this  picture.  Entirely 
untrue.  There  are  but  a handful  of  them  in  the  middle  distance.  They  are  distorted  no 
doubt,  but  so  inconspicuous  that  in  the  photograph  it  is  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
them. 

" Mrs.  A.  Bell  in  her  Life  of  Tintoretto  mentions  in  her  Catalogue  a sketch  for 
this  Last  Judgment  as  existing  in  the  Museo  Civico  in  Venice,  as  also  one  for  the  Worship 
of  the  Goldeii  Calf.  I could  not  find  the  least  trace  of  either,  nor  do  I know  of  any  writer 
who  corroborates  this.  Such  a sketch  would  be  of  the  profoundest  interest.  I rather 
question  the  existence  of  both.  Mr.  Heseltine,  of  course,  has  a sketch  for  the  extant  Last 
Judgment. 
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this  picture.  Viewed  as  a whole  most  certainly  what  is  wanted  is  a more 
essential  contrast  between  the  principles  of  repose  and  movement  conveyed 
in  it.  It  appears  all  too  much  of  a piece,  a kind  of  Jacob’s  dream  of  many 
figures  under  rather  agitated  conditions.  The  infinity  of  space  should  be 
more  emphasized  in  its  repose.  Even  in  the  immediate  foreground — for 
the  Deluge  part  is  beyond  criticism  altogether — the  confusion  of  bodies  as 
they  are  disinterred  from  the  bowels  of  the  Earth  and  mingle  with  the 
angelic  spirits,  though  possibly  an  effect  deliberately  not  avoided  as  har- 
monious with  the  confusion  of  all  things,  and  though  we  have  here 
certainly  at  the  crucial  points  admirably  composed  figures,  articulate  and 
distinct  in  their  separation,  none  the  less  appears  to  me  a defect  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  avoid  altogether  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
The  truth  is  that  in  this  picture,  as  in  some  others,  our  master  is,  though 
it  may  appear  at  first  sight  rather  a paradox  to  say  so,  cramped  by  his 
space.  With  a height  such  as  this,  and  for  such  a subject  and  the  com- 
position it  has  inspired,  we  require  a breadth  at  least  a quarter  as  broad 
again.  With  the  Paradise  the  injury  to  the  composition  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  picture  is  too  broad  for  its  height.  To  fully  complete 
Tintoret’s  idea,  without  necessarily  adding  any  further  essential  features, 
but  merely  to  contribute  the  spatial  background  suitable  to  their  harmoni- 
ous and  emphatic  display,  we  require  that  the  horizontal  planes  in  the 
upper  part  should  be  more  extended  through  cloud  or  ethereal  repose,  and 
lower  down  that  the  deluge  should,  yet  more  untrammelled  in  its  breadth, 
make  its  headlong  sweep  into  the  abyss.  ^ The  contrast  between  the 
tranquillity  of  the  entrance  to  heaven  and  the  distraction  of  the  earthly 
elements  would  thus  unquestionably  have  been  enhanced.  The  difficulty 
would  then  have  been  to  have  preserved  at  the  same  time  the  soaring- 
upward  movements  of  the  saints;  but  in  the  hands  of  a master  of  motion 
and  composition  such  as  Tintoret  was  this  would  have  been  a comparatively 

‘ We  might  then  have  had  room,  perhaps,  for  that  little  picture  of  the  company  who 
sit,  “calm  and  peaceful,  bathed  in  light,  wrapped  in  the  peace  of  God,  awaiting  their 
translation,”  on  “ the  distant  sunlit  bank”  apparently  of  the  deluge  where  it  starts,  which 
Miss  Phillipps  has  created  from  the  presence  of  one  female  figure  in  the  distance  who  is 
sitting  apparently  unconcerned  by  the  horrors  that  surround  her,  and  being  herself  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  deluge  itself  is  a distinct  flaw  in  the  design.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a closer  inspection  would  make  her  miraculous  situation  more  intelligible.  She  is  in 
any  case  but  a minute  point  in  the  whole. 
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light  task.  If  we  could  thus  have  viewed  it  as  we  cannot  now  view  it,  the 
composition  in  all  essentials  the  same,  but  in  a reasonable  light,  not  so 
elevated  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  distance  where  we  could  readily 
focus  the  whole,  I have  no  doubt  it  would  have  surpassed  in  the  audacity 
of  its  design,  and  the  prodigious  power  involved  in  its  execution,  any  other 
work  of  its  kind  that  we  possess  or  are  likely  to  possess.  But  that  is 
perhaps  a method  of  judgment  which  the  master  himself  would  have  been 
the  first  to  deprecate,  one  of  the  supreme  qualities  of  genius  consisting  in 
its  power  to  adapt  itself  to  adverse  conditions. 

As  the  work  now  stands,  injured  considerably  in  its  colour  by 
restoration,^  but  still  surprisingly  rich  in  its  fundamental  tones,  and 
amazingly  bold  in  the  rhythm  of  its  design,  it  hardly  produces  so  fine  an 
effect,  most  certainly  immediate  effect,  as  the  companion  picture,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  greater  work. 

To  the  description  of  the  companion  picture  there  is  not  much  that 
I can  usefully  add  to  those  of  other  writers  readily  accessible.  An 
important  fact  to  notice  is  that  in  this  work,  the  size  of  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  one  opposite,  there  are  really  more  definite  signs  of  imma- 
turity than  in  the  other,  though  reliance  on  the  presumably  historical 
portraits  contained  in  it  has  induced  the  belief  that  it  was  completed  at  a 
much  later  date.  It  is  true  we  have  larger  figures,  finely  and  typically,  if 
also  a trifle  heavily  conceived,  among  whom  the  prophetess  in  the  dark 
blue  drapery,  stretching  out  her  arm,  with  the  light  breaking  full  on  her 
neck  and  face,  is  quite  worthy  of  Ridolfi’s  or  Ruskin’s  praise  in  her 
finely  modelled  and  ecstatic  animation.  And  further,  the  youth  looking 
upward  and  away  from  the  idol  of  attraction  distinctly  recalls  the  face 
which  may  be  that  of  S.  John  in  the  S.  Rocco  Crucifixion.’^ 

^ The  overpaint,  so  far  as  I was  able  to  follow  it  at  the  picture’s  base,  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  thin  smears  attempting  to  repeat  the  colour  than  opaque  pigment.  As  the 
brushwork  beneath  is  so  astonishingly  vigorous  it  tells  right  through,  and  in  fact  is 
barely  disguised  at  all.  Simply  the  more  transparent  tones  are  deadened.  In  such  light 
all  I can  venture  to  add  is  that  I think  the  Last  Judg7nent  has  suffered  most. 

^ The  young  man  who  is  next  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  the  sorrowing  group.  Such 
evidence  of  lateness  in  composition  amounts,  of  course,  to  nothing.  Stearns  holds  this 
youth  to  be  a copy  of  an  early  portrait  of  Giorgione.  Not  having  seen  such  a portrait  I 
cannot  express  any  opinion  on  the  point.  He  also  assumes  that  the  other  figure  of  whom 
we  see  only  the  legs  is  Titian.  Criticism  here  too  is  even  without  legs  to  stand  on. 
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The  humour,  too,  that  has  given  to  the  image  of  the  calf  its  human 
touch  of  deprecation  is  masterly  in  its  way.  But  the  flying  angels  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  picture  are  by  no  means  equal  to  this  master’s 
grouping  of  such  figures  even  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  S.  Agnes 
Miracle  in  this  church.  There  is  a heaviness  and  opaqueness  and  hard 
outline  about  these  clouds,^  which  is  certainly  not  merely  due  to  restora- 
tion, and  is  absolutely  in  contrast  with  later  work.  They  further  divide 
the  composition  into  two  parts,  which  the  tree  on  the  right  only  very 
inadequately  mediates.  Moreover,  the  assumption  that  the  central  group 
of  idolaters  is  based  at  least  on  the  portraiture  of  the  artist  and  his 
friends,  implies  a certain  indifference  to  the  ideal  significance  of  the 
subject,  intelligible  enough  in  a Veronese,  intent  on  the  pictorial  success, 
and  the  grouping  is  masterly  enough,  but  quite  foreign  to  the  Tintoret 
of  a later  period.^ 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  desired  expressly  to  suggest  that 
Venetian  art  was  one  of  the  factors  in  her  growing  decline,  but  such  a 
thought  is  very  remote  from  probability.  Rather  both  these  pictures,  and 
we  may  even  connect  in  this  respect  with  them  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave, 
are  something  in  the  nature  of  a tour  de  force.  This  is  the  gist  of  Ridolfi’s 
account,  and  we  are  particularly  conscious  of  it  both  before  the  Worship 
of  the  Golden  Calf  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave.  In  the  Last  Judg- 
ment the  master  is  more  fully  lost  and  absorbed  in  his  sublime  subject; 
but  perhaps  none  of  them  are  quite  so  tranquilly  objective  and  self- 
contained  as  is  the  case  in  the  Presentation  in  this  Church,  and  yet 
more  in  the  Cana  Marriage,  and  the  S.  Cassiano  and  S.  Rocco  Scuola 
Crucifixions. 

But  what  a superb  effort  they  are,  what  a combination  of  powers 
they  evidence,  what  a leap  forward  of  genius  on  its  own  lines,  what  a 
prodigious  knowledge  of  the  human  form  and  control  over  its  movement 
for  an  artist  of  such  years,  what  an  extraordinary  mastery  over  the  brush 
and  the  pigment,  what  a solidity  in  the  modelling,  what  a sweep  and 
grace  of  line,  and  finally  what  an  ambition ! The  colour  of  both  has  no 

' Ruskin,  however,  in  his  “ Modern  Painters  ” (vol.  ii,  p.  200)  held  the  opposite  view. 
He  even  appears  to  have  seen  an  Alpine  forest  through  them. 

* I mean  that,  where  he  introduces  himself,  it  is  with  real  appropriateness  of 
character,  as  for  instance  in  both  the  Academy  and  S.  Rocco  Crucifixions. 
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doubt  suffered  grievously,  but  not  a few  writers  seem  unable  to  see  or 
express  the  extraordinary  depth  and  richness  which  remains.  And  the 
design  is  so  exceptional  in  its  power  and  prodigality  that  the  veil  of  the 
restorer  can  be  the  more  readily  discounted.  And  the  most  notable  of  the 
two  at  least  was  completed,  according  to  the  view  which  to  myself  pre- 
sents least  difficulty,  at  an  age  of  the  artist  less  by  some  ten  years  than 
that  of  Titian  when  he  painted  his  Assunta,  and  eight  or  nine  years  short 
of  the  time,  wonderful  enough  too,  rather  perhaps  more  wonderful,  when 
Tintoret’s  real  and  only  rival  in  such  subjects  began  to  paint  on  the 
Sistine  Chapel  ceiling.^  We  may  well  feel  electrified  at  the  self-assurance 
and  exuberant  fertility  of  an  artist  of  these  years  who  could  undertake 
works  of  such  demand  and  scope  in  return  for  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  his  materials. 

Such  a virtuosity,  admitting  that  expression  to  be  not  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  it,  exalts  our  conception  of  human  powers.  It  points  to  a real 
extension  of  the  possibilities  of  creative  genius.  And  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  the  imaginative  resources  of  Shakespeare  for  a fitting  parallel 
to  its  irresistible  self-confidence. 

‘ Which  is  just  the  age  when  Rubens  received  his  commission  to  paint  the  Last 
Judgment  above  rather  severely  criticised,  but  a marvellous  work  none  the  less,  originally 
for  the  Neuberg  church. 
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IT  was  the  passion  for  glory  rather  than  any  love  of  beauty  that  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  the  patronage  of  the  arts  in  the  Renascence. 
Venice,  too,  knew  well  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  zest  was  none  the 
less,  but  became  rather  more  imperative,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  dedicate  to  the  State.  The  Venetians  were  not  only 
content  to  make  this  city  the  most  lovely  of  all  cities,  the  heart’s  desire 
of  a Petrarch,  they  performed  ceremonies  in  its  honour,  which  partook  of 
the  solemnity  of  a religious  service.  And,  further,  the  citizen  of  Venice 
not  only  loved  his  processions  and  pageants,  but,  when  once  the  art  of 
painting  was  established,  he  desired  to  have  pictorial  reproductions 
similar  to  that  we  find  in  Gentile  Bellini’s  Corpus  Christi  painting.  It 
was  the  Church  which  first  made  use  of  the  art  of  painting  as  a means  of 
expressing  strong  emotion,  and  further  as  a means  of  instructing  the 
common  folk  in  the  legends  or  sacred  history  upon  which  her  dogmas 
and  institutions  were  founded,  an  instruction  which  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  wholly  uncritical.  But  when  once  the  Renascence  had 
reached  the  full  consciousness  of  its  interest  in  life  and  its  enjoyment  of 
the  world  the  State  was  not  long  in  following  the  example  of  the  Church 
in  an  endeavour  to  teach  its  subjects,  in  very  much  the  same  naive  spirit, 
the  history  of  its  secular  glory  and  state  policy.  The  larger  number  of 
the  pictures  painted  for  the  Ducal  Palace  are,  and  indeed  were  before  the 
great  fire,  of  this  character,  whether  they  happened  to  be  in  celebration 
of  warlike  enterprise,  gorgeous  pageant  or  ceremonial,  or  the  symbolism 
of  such  pictures  as  the  ceiling  decorations  of  Veronese  and  Tintoret. 
Such  an  example  was  soon  followed  by  less  important  associations  of 
men.'  The  Guilds,  or  Schools  as  they  were  called,  vied  among  one 

' It  does  not  appear  that  the  Ducal  Palace  was  ever  used  as  an  art  academy. 
According  to  Ridolfi’s  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  was  used  for 
such  a purpose  for  years  after  the  painting  there  was  completed. 
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another  in  the  employment  they  gave  to  celebrated  masters  in  the  paint- 
ing of  equally  gorgeous  pictures  for  their  halls.  In  this  way  the  Schools 
of  Santa  Trinita,  San  Giorgio,  Sant’  Ursula,  and  San  Marco  were 
decorated  with  works  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  exploits  of  their  patron 
saint  fresh  and  vigorous. 

It  will  be  well  before  describing  the  pictures  which  Tintoret  painted 
for  the  School  of  S.  Mark,  which  include  one  regarded  by  some  writers 
as  the  chef  d' oeuvre  of  this  master,  to  recall  a few  facts  of  Venetian 
history. 

The  search  after  and  recovery  of  the  body  of  S.  Mark  originated, 
such  is  the  tradition,  in  a legend  that  when  the  saint  sailed  from 
Alexandria  to  Aquileja  to  preach  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Lagunes.  Here  an  angel  appeared, 
who  informed  him  that  near  the  place  where  he  now  found  shelter  his 
bones  would  one  day  rest  and  be  held  in  veneration.  The  actual  recovery 
of  the  body  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Giovanni  Partecipazio,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Two  Venetian  merchants — Bono  of 
Malamocco  and  Rustico  of  Toriello — were  trafficking  at  Alexandria,  when 
they  heard  of  the  depredations  by  the  Saracens  on  Christian  edifices. 
Rumour  also  came  to  them  that  the  temple  of  S.  Mark,  which  contained 
the  body  of  the  saint,  and  was  exceptionally  rich  in  its  decoration  of 
precious  stones  and  marble,  was  in  danger  from  this  rapacity.  By 
means  of  arguments  and  bribes  they  persuaded  the  guardians  of  the 
church  to  part  with  the  saint’s  remains,  and,  after  great  difficulties, 
conveyed  the  same  in  a basket  to  Venice,  where  they  arrived  on 
31  January  828. 

The  Venetians,  always  inveterate  relic-hunters,  were  overjoyed  at 
this  success.  The  Doge  at  once  set  about  constructing  a fitting  resting- 
place  for  the  saint’s  bones.  And  in  this  way  was  founded,  close  to  the 
palace  begun  by  his  father,  and  adjoining  the  small  church  of  S.  Theodore, 
the  ducal  church  or  chapel  of  S.  Mark,  afterwards  so  famed  for  its  riches 
and  beauty.  The  body  of  the  saint  was  placed  under  the  high  altar, ^ and 

' Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  possibility  that  it  was  the  actual  remains  of  S.  Mark 
which  the  Venetians  thus  secured,  or  of  the  chronological  date  of  the  legend  upon  which 
that  recovery  was  supposed  to  be  based,  they  were  no  doubt  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of 
August  976. 
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he  was  proclaimed  the  patron  of  this  city  in  lieu  of  S.  Theodore,  though 
the  statue  of  the  latter  was  still  allowed  to  remain  on  the  column  of  the 
Piazetta,  opposite  the  one  where  the  emblem  of  his  successor  stands 
triumphant.  Both,  in  short,  were  united  in  one  ideal  of  tutelary  protection, 
though  the  apostle  was  given  unquestioned  precedence. 

The  original  commission  for  a picture  for  their  great  hall  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  given  about  the  year  1547  to  Tintoret  by  the  S.  Mark 
Confraternity.  The  subject  of  this  picture  did  not  relate  to  the  record 
above  described ; that  is  treated  by  two  pictures  executed  afterwards. 
The  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  as  this  first  picture  is  called,  represents  a legend 
in  the  history  of  the  saint  which  describes  a miracle,  by  virtue  of  which  a 
Christian  slave  was  rescued  in  Alexandria  from  death  and  torture.  The 
slave  had  incurred  his  master’s  anger  by  frequently  leaving  the  city  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  and  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  famous  picture  the  saint  is  seen  descending  from  heaven,  as  one 
writer  describes  it,  like  an  osprey  making  its  plunge  into  the  sea,  and 
the  instruments  of  torture  are  shattered  as  by  a bolt  of  God,  though 
there  is  no  sign  of  injury  to  any  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and  the 
executioner  starts  forward  in  amazement,  and  shows  the  broken  pieces 
to  the  judge. 

That  Tintoret  devoted  exceptional  care  in  the  elaboration  of  this 
picture  is,  apart  from  its  success  as  a composition,  in  which  the  realization 
of  a dramatic  scene  is  secured  with  extraordinary  vividness  and  power, 
proved  to  us  by  the  studies  we  still  possess  that  refer  to  it.  It  is  an 
important  illustration  of  the  fact  that  however  spontaneous  this  master’s 
art  may  appear,  however  much  it  may  suggest  the  flash  of  improvised 
inspiration,  it  is  none  the  less  the  result  of  tentative  study  and  experiment, 
a substratum  of  deliberate  brainwork,  which  actual  evidence  would 
alone  induce  us  to  believe  as  possible.  The  French  critic  Taine,  with 
whom  the  picture  was  a supreme  favourite,  speaks  of  it  as  “ conceived 
with  the  sure  and  certain  dash  of  an  instinct,  which  culminates  at  once 
and  without  effort  in  perfect  action,  as  a bird  flies  or  a horse  gallops.” 
There  is  no  doubt  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  finished  work. 
But  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  human  art  leaps  uno  ictu  from  the  head 
of  our  mortal  Zeus,  when  the  finished  result  presents,  at  any  rate,  any 
real  approach  to  Minerva  herself.  At  least,  the  result  we  have  here  is 
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not  one  of  the  exceptions.  The  ease  and  grace  of  its  movement,  the 
power  to  present  on  the  canvas  the  plastic  solidity  of  these  natural,  if  also 
typical,  human  figfures  mutually  related  under  the  atmospheric  conditions 
of  an  actual  dramatic  scene,  is  in  the  nature  of  a distinct  process  which 
the  critical  power  of  the  artist  has  slowly  elaborated  by  chang'es  which 
have  been  quite  as  important  as  the  original  conceptions  which  his 
imagination  suggested.  It  is  not  always  the  men  of  genius  who  have 
most  at  their  beck  and  call  the  imaginative  faculty,  or  who  are  most 
emotional  in  their  work,  who  pay  least  attention  to  that  fundamental 
condition  of  art  that  is  most  consummate,  namely,  the  faculty  of  “taking 
infinite  pains.”  We  know  from  the  studies  of  Tintoret,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  the  design  of  the  artist,  both  for  the  figure  of  S.  Mark 
and  the  slave  in  this  picture,  varied  in  several  ways  before  the  final  result 
was  secured.  There  are  five  studies  in  all.  Nos.  XXII-XXVI  inclusive. 
In  all  of  them  the  body  of  the  slave  is  turned  round  the  reverse  way  to 
that  in  the  picture.  In  four  of  them  S.  Mark  descends  accompanied  by 
his  lion,  a rather  grotesque  kind  of  lion.  In  two  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  broken  tools,  or  the  executioner  who  presents  them  in  display. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable  that  the  extant  studies  of  detail  are  the 
only  ones  which  Tintoret  made.  In  addition  to  the  rough  tentative  efforts 
above-mentioned  we  have  also  in  this  Academy  a practically  complete 
drawing  of  the  entire  composition,  though  the  relation  of  size  between 
the  executioner  and  the  judge  is  entirely  different,  and  there  is  a further 
oil-study  of  the  work,  or  rather,  it  would  appear,  there  are  two  of  such.’ 
But  the  beauty  of  the  design — and  in  some  figures,  such  as  that  of  the 
young  woman  holding  a child  in  her  arms  on  the  left,  and  the  head  next 
to  hers,  this  is  very  conspicuous — is  not  the  most  immediately  arresting 
feature  of  the  work.  In  grace,  ease,  even  on  the  point  of  vitality — apparent 
absence  of  mere  academical  knowledge  in  one  word — a superiority  is 
asserted  by  not  a few  other  works.  What  makes  this  work  so  remarkable 
among  the  creations  of  this  master  is  the  exceptional  brilliancy  and 

^ The  one  I have  seen  is  in  the  Lucca  Gallery.  The  composition  is  much  the  same, 
but  the  colouring  with  its  strong  reds  and  yellows  is  very  different.  This  appears  to  me 
genuine.  The  study  in  the  Christchurch  College  Collection,  Oxford,  is  a mere  copy. 
Stearns  mentions  what  he  considers  a genuine  oil-study  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Harris 
of  Boston.  Neither  Thode  nor  any  other  authority  seems  to  know  of  it,  nor  can  I express 
any  opinion  upon  its  merit  from  personal  knowledge. 
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opulence  of  the  general  colour-effect,  the  lustre  of  every  part  of  it.  We 
may,  of  course,  infer  from  this  that  Tintoret  deliberately  endeavours  in 
this  picture  to  outshine  Titian.^  What  is  more  probable  is  that  it  being 
his  first  really  important  commission  for  the  interior  of  a public  building 
other  than  a church,  he  aimed  intentionally  at  an  aesthetic  result  which 
was  calculated  to  make  the  most  immediate  impression. 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  the  cause,  we  do  find  in  this  work 
a certain  splendour  of  local  colour,  a sumptuousness  in  the  prevailing 
tone  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rival  elsewhere.  It  must  be, 
however,  recollected  that  the  picture  is  seen  in  a good  light.  Pictures 
that  have  been  doomed  to  the  dark  corners  and  the  otherwise  deteriorat- 
ing conditions  of  churches  do  not  share  the  advantage  of  this  picture, 
which  has  also  been  preserved  with  some  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
pigment,  and  not  overloaded  with  varnish.  At  the  same  time  I think  it 
is  true  that  though  many  other  pictures  were  as  rich  in  colour,  and  far 
more  scintillating  in  their  beauty,  that  peculiar  impression  of  superficial 
display  which  may  aptly  be  expressed  by  the  epithets  “sumptuous”  or 
“ gorgeous  ” was  unique  in  this  work  from  the  first.  The  effect  would 
be  yet  more  striking  if  the  general  harmony  of  tones  was  not  so  excellent, 
and  the  atmospheric  condition  was  not  so  admirably  preserved. 

The  famous  Assujita  of  Titian  hangs,  of  course,  on  the  next  wall. 
If  we  face  the  drapery  of  Titian’s  Madonna  as  we  enter  the  room  Tintoret’s 
picture  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  comparatively  sober.  But  the  im- 
pression is  really  an  illusion  so  far  as  the  intrinsic  richness  of  colour  is 
concerned.  Not  only  is  there  no  colour  in  Titian’s  picture  which  is,  taken 
separately,  as  glowing  as  the  crimson  tunic  of  the  helmeted  soldier  on  the 
left,  but  if  we  approach  this  room  of  masterpieces  from  the  door  opposite 
this  picture,  and,  after  absorbing  our  vision  with  its  marvellous  blue- 
green  sky  and  general  mellow  effusion  of  colour,  turn  and  look  at  the 
Asszmta,  we  shall  not  merely  realize  the  fact  that  this  picture  as  a whole 
is  no  brilliant  contrast,  but  its  blue  sky  will  actually  tend  to  approach 
blackness.* 

^ The  figure  of  the  executioner  in  its  pose  has  in  fact  been  compared  with  one  of  the 
foreground  figures  of  the  Assunta  as  a deliberate  example  of  rivalry. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Assunta  is  of  course  in  a real  measure  due 
in  appearance  to  its  contrast  with  the  sombre  colours  of  the  lower  part.  Of  course  we 
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The  truth  is  that  it  was  a necessary  effect  of  the  extraordinary  vigour 
and  directness  of  the  technical  execution  of  this  picture  that  the  freshness 
of  the  colour  should  not  be  dissipated  by  any  process  of  tedious  elabora- 
tion. This  power  of  execution  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  the  flesh- 
painting of  the  slave,  the  work  on  the  mail-clad  soldier  on  the  right,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  obvious  feat  of  draughtsmanship  implied  in  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  descending  saint. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  Tintoret’s  greatest  work,  even  as  an 
example  of  virtuosity;  and  the  most  precious  qualities  of  his  genius  are 
barely  emphasized  at  all.  It  moves  us  very  much  as  the  Assunta  moves 
us,  which  is  to  say  that  its  appeal  to  our  profounder  emotions  is  very 
slight  indeed.  There  is  in  fact  a distinct  unreality  in  the  appeal  itself. 
To  my  mind  it  matters  little  whether  these  two  great  artists  believed  or 
thought  they  believed  in  the  facts  depicted  in  these  pictures.  What  is  of 
importance  is  that  though  Titian  has  painted  a masterly  picture  and  a 
very  beautiful  one,  and  Tintoret  has  realized,  in  a superb  type  of  imagin- 
ative art,  a very  dramatic  scene,  neither  work  has  impressed  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  absolute  conviction.  Tintoret  is  not  here  absorbed  in  his  work, 
and  the  essential  significance  of  it,  as  he  is  absorbed  in  his  finest  and 
greatest  work  whether  of  a religious  content  or  of  a purely  symbolic 
content,  the  motive  of  which  is  borrowed  from  Pagan  mythology.  Nay, 
he  is  not  even  as  absorbed  in  it,  simply  as  an  artist,  such  as  we  find  him 
in  the  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way  in  our  National  Gallery.  Or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  another  way,  the  more  superficial  qualities  of  the  Renascence, 
its  love  of  glory,  its  self-assertion,  its  parade,  are  in  both  these  works  too 
emphatically  en  evidence.  He  was  still  a young  man,  he  was  conscious 
that  his  powers  were  not  as  yet  appreciated,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he 
should  have  strained  every  effort  to  compel  attention  and  secure  approval, 
is  not  in  any  way  a disparagement  to  his  character.  For  the  moment  he 
appears  to  have  been  successful.  He  secured  the  compliments  of  Aretino, 
and  no  doubt  many  another,  and,  after  a rather  unpleasant  shock,  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  Brotherhood.  But  though  the  motive  is  natural 

must  not  forget  that  Titian’s  picture  has  been  “ restored,”  while  Tintoret’s  picture  has 
merely  been  “cleaned,”  and  I don’t  think  has  suffered  materially  in  the  process.  And  for 
that  matter  Mr.  Ricketts  appears  to  think  the  Titian  has  not  lost  very  much  in  the 
upper  part. 
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enough  it  remains  and  must  remain  a disturbing  influence  to  that  ideal  of 
art-creation  which  insists  that  everything  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  dis- 
interested exposition  of  the  subject-matter  accepted  under  a treatment 
which  may  unveil,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  artist  to  do  so,  the  ideal 
beauty  or  significance  it  contains  no  less  than  the  aesthetic  beauty  which 
its  artistic  presentation  is  able  to  offer  to  our  vision.  A very  little  con- 
sideration will  show  us  that  there  is  marked  absence  of  this  profounder 
sense  of  sympathy  with  his  subject  in  this  famous  work  of  Tintoret. 
These  figures  might  be,  and  indeed  are  intended  to  be,  good  honest 
Venetian  citizens,  to  some  extent  idealized.  Apart  from  the  subject  itself 
the  realism  is  admirable,  the  very  best  form  of  realism,  namely  that  of 
our  Shakespeare.  But  then  think  only  of  the  subject.  We  look  in  vain 
for  even  a suggestion  of  the  brutality  of  pagan  fanaticism  and  cruelty. 
There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  indications  of  a foreign  populace  at  all.  And 
this  pagan  president  appears  to  be  the  most  benevolent  actor  in  the  drama. 
The  fundamental  aim  of  the  artist,  in  short,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
Titian,  is  to  paint  a surprisingly  beautiful  picture.  The  appeal  is  to  our 
aesthetic  sense  simply  rather  than,  to  confine  our  attention  to  our  own 
master,  to  make  any  effective  one  to  our  sympathy  with  sincere  religious 
convictions  persecuted,  the  vindication  of  eternal  right  over  human 
oppression  and  vindictiveness,  to  make  more  intelligible  in  the  least 
degree  the  wonder  of  such  a miraculous  intervention.  We  have  no  inter- 
pretation of  history  in  the  sense  that  the  noblest  work  of  this  master  is, 
and  indeed  the  noblest  art  of  any  master  of  comparable  gifts  may  be,  such 
an  interpretation.  It  is,  if  we  care  to  phrase  it  so,  an  appeal  to  Caesar 
simply;  and  a very  fine  appeal  it  is  in  its  way.  But  when  we  have  made 
every  admission  in  its  favour  that  is  possible,  it  still  remains  the  indubit- 
able fact  that  the  substantial  content  of  the  work  is  concerned  with  issues 
a verdict  upon  our  attitude  towards  which  does  not  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  to  which  we  thus  appeal  at  all.  For  a judgment  upon 
that  there  is  one  final  court  of  appeal  only.  That  is  the  Ideal  of  human 
art  itself. 

It  is,  I imagine,  on  a ground  more  or  less  identical  with  this  that 
Ruskin  expressed  the  view  the  picture  had  been  much  overrated  in  its 
relative  position  to  the  entire  lifework  of  Robusti. 

The  three  other  pictures  which  Ridolfi  tells  us  were  commissioned 
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by  this  Guild  as  a direct  sequel  to  The  Miracle  of  the  Slave  are  readily 
identified  with  still  extant  work. 

Two  of  them,  now  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Venice,  are  The  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Body  of  S.  Mark  from  Alexandria^  and  The  Rescue  of  a 
Sailor  or  Saracen  hy  S.  Mark  ; the  third,  the  most  important,  is  called 
The  Finding  of  the  Body  of  S.  Markp  and  is  now  in  the  Brera  Gallery. 
In  two  of  these  works  Tintoret  is,  above  all,  engrossed  as  an  executant 
in  the  problem  of  spatial  realization,  the  feature  so  remarkable  in  the 
first  example  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Feet-  Washing  of  the  Escurial 
Palace,  and  to  a less  degree  in  that  of  our  National  Gallery.  These 
pictures  for  this  Guild  also  illustrate  in  a striking  way  his  plastic  power 
in  the  modelling  of  the  nude,  which  is  really  only  another  aspect  of  the 
same  problem.  The  figure  of  S.  Mark  in  the  Transportation‘S  and  the 
foreshortened  dead  body,  or  the  partially  nude  figure  of  a man  on  the 
right  in  the  Brera  picture,  or  the  foreground  figure  in  The  Rescue^  all 
exemplify  this  mastery  of  form  in  its  solidity.  They  are  thus  related  to 
such  a work  as  the  Deposition  in  the  Venetian  Academy,  even  more  so  in 
this  respect  than  to  The  Miracle  of  the  Slave.  In  the  matter  of  colour  the 
contrast  is  even  more  remarkable.  The  prevailing  mellow  tones  of  the 
Academy  masterpiece  have  disappeared.  This  was  not  of  course  due,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  disappointment  of  any  kind,  but  rather  in  part  to  the 
nature  of  the  subjects,  and  in  part  to  his  preoccupation  with  other  features 
of  colour  exposition.  In  two  of  these  pictures  a storm  is  actually  taking 
place,  and  in  the  other  the  scene  is  in  a vaulted  room  destitute  of  windows. 

But  the  second  reason  is  really  more  important.  The  Miracle  of  the 
Slave  marks  a turning  point  in  his  career  so  far  as  his  attitude  to  colour 
is  concerned.  From  this  time  forward  the  possibilities  of  light,  both  as 
an  illumination  and  a means  of  symbolism,  and  masses  of  shadow  used 
as  a way  of  emphasizing  poetic,  ideal,  or  even  wholly  natural  effects, 

^ Two  biographers,  Holborn  and  Osier,  mention  a picture  by  Tintoret  on  this  subject 
in  the  Murano  Church  of  S.  Angeli.  This  church  is  now  deserted,  but  there  are  numbers 
of  pictures,  mainly  very  bad  ones,  on  its  walls.  I saw  one,  placed  far  too  high  to  see 
properly  which  might  conceivably  be  the  subject.  A body  is  carried  to  a ship  covered 
with  drapery,  rather  uncanny  to  look  at.  I saw  no  trace  of  Tintoret’s  hand,  and  without 
further  evidence  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  such  a work  to  him.  Ruskin  draws 
attention  to  the  outside  of  the  church.  If  he  did  not  enter  he  did  wisely. 

“ See  Plate  XVIII  for  this  detail. 
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increasingly  take  the  place  of  the  entirely  brilliant  pictorial  result.  The 
phantasy  of  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  decorations  depends  almost  wholly  for 
its  support  on  such  a method.  It  is  the  visionary  gleam  of  light  which 
converts  the  solitudes  which  environ  his  Magdalen  and  S.  Mary  into  the 
dreamland  of  the  poet.  It  is  the  coruscation  of  light  starred  over  a depth 
of  luminous  shadow  which  adds,  or  at  least  once  added,  the  sparkle  of 
the  jewel  itself  to  his  A doration  of  the  Magi.  It  is  the  tremulous  flood 
of  radiance  in  the  rush  of  his  cherubic  forms  in  his  S.  Rocco  A nnuncia- 
tion.,  or  the  palpitating  glow  of  its  animate  heaven  in  the  Paradise^ 
which  even  now  return  from  these  pictures  the  pulsations  of  a musical  life. 

But  this  change  of  preference  or  conviction  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
slow  process,  marked  by  much  and  varied  experiment.  In  the  three 
pictures  under  discussion  we  are  rather  face  to  face  with  this  problem  of 
light  and  shadow  simply  as  a means  to  the  realization  of  form  and 
atmospheric  condition.  We  have  not  even  entered  the  period  which 
culminates  in  the  restrained  and  tranquil  beauty  of  the  Cana  Marriage. 
We  have,  indeed,  in  these  pictures  something  of  the  mellow  gold  tone 
that  distinguishes  that  period  so  far  as  we  may  call  it  one.  But  the 
shadows  are  far  more  emphatic  in  conformity  with  their  subjects ; and  in 
The  Finding  of  the  Body  blue  grays  predominate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  while  in  The  Rescue  of  a Saracen  a rich  dark  green,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  sea-green  of  Turner's  middle  period,  contribute  largely 
to  the  scheme.^ 

The  subjects  of  the  two  pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  reproductions.^  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of  S.  Mark 
is  more  mysterious,  or  at  least  not  so  self-evident.  This  picture  for 
complete  appreciation  should  be  viewed  at  a considerable  distance,  the 
figures  being  so  large.  We  have  here  the  energy  and  robustness  as  of 
Homeric  chieftains,  very  much  as  are  the  more  prominent  figures  in  The 
Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  and  to  be  seen  in  its  full  effect  it  ought  to 
be  seen  at  a distance  from  which  the  space  between  the  figures  is  some- 
what reduced,  though  an  examination  of  the  extraordinary  brush-work  at 
close  quarters  will  well  repay  a student. 

’ As  also  in  the  later  and,  as  I think,  unfinished  work.  The  Rescue  of  Two  Ladies 
from  a Tower  by  a Knight^  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

" Plates  XXXIV  and  XXXV. 
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The  figure  on  the  left  is,  of  course,  S.  Mark,  clad  in  blue  and  cool 
light  red  drapery.  The  corpse  on  the  ground  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
brought  to  replace  the  body  of  the  saint.  This  is  being  removed  from 
its  sarcophagus  by  three  figures,  traditionally  identified  with  Buono, 
Rustico,  and  Stauraco,  directed  here  in  the  search  by  the  saint  himself. 
His  presence  is  attended  by  miracles.  The  evil  spirit  is  passing  in  vapour 
from  the  demoniac  who  clings  to  the  finely  modelled  woman’s  figure  on 
the  right.  Why  exactly  he  should  be  here  at  all  is  not  so  self-evident. 
Another  figure  appears  to  be  deciphering  the  inscription  with  the  aid  of  a 
torch.  Behind  the  kneeling  figure,  who  is  traditionally  identified  with 
Tommaso  of  Ravenna,  there  is  a man,  introduced  partly,  no  doubt,  to 
assist  the  perspective,  who  has  recovered  sight  in  the  apostle’s  presence. 

There  is  a certain  appearance  of  effort  in  the  picture,  not  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  subject,  still  a certain  suggestion  of  immaturity, 
visible,  too,  in  the  exaggerated  height  of  the  female  figure,  the  golden- 
brown  tones  of  whose  drapery  are,  however,  exceedingly  rich  and  subtle  in 
some  of  their  gradations.  It  is,  with  all  deductions,  a wonderful  effort  to 
grapple  with  what  most  artists  would  have  found  an  extremely  difficult 
subject,  a picture  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a strong  impression  even  on 
those  who  dwell  with  more  permanent  satisfaction  on  the  beauty  of  such 
a picture  as  S.  Ursula  and  Her  Maidens^  which  Tintoret  must  have 
executed  some  years  after  this  for  the  Chapel  of  this  Scuola  of  S.  Mark, 
or  who  find  the  attractions  of  both  eclipsed  by  the  tragic  pathos  of  the 
Pieta  in  this  Brera  Gallery,  where  the  master  is  wholly,  and  beyond 
every  doubt,  absorbed  in  the  spiritual  intensity  of  the  subject  he  depicts. 
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THE  “MARRIAGE  OF  CANA” 

ON  the  seventh  of  June,  in  the  year  1852,  the  trustees  of  our 
National  Gallery  refused  to  authorize  John  Ruskin  to  negotiate 
with  the  authorities  of  Venice  for  the  purchase  of  two  of  the 
finest  works  ever  painted  by  Tintoret  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  ^12,000.^ 
One  of  these  pictures  was  the  Marriage  of  Cana.,  now  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  S.  Maria  della  Salute  Church,  the  other  was  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
church  of  S.  Cassiano.  In  the  interest  of  art  lovers  all  the  world  over,  in 
that  of  our  superb  collection,  and,  even  more  than  either,  in  the  interest 
of  the  fame  of  Tintoret  himself  and  the  continued  preservation  of  these 
pictures,  this  refusal  is  without  an  equal  for  stupidity  and  incompetence 
among  the  many  examples  that  have  been  urged  against  these  repre- 
sentatives of  such  a national  interest,  or  the  government  behind  them. 
The  sum  asked  was  really  a mere  trifle,  compared  with  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  works  in  their  condition  at  that  time.  As  typical  examples 
of  the  work  of  this  master,  at  once  superlative  as  art,  and  most  open  to 
the  appreciation  of  everyone,  they  were  then,  and  are  even  now  from  a 
certain  point  of  view  priceless.  We  have  absolutely  no  example  in 
England,  either  in  public  galleries,  or  in  private  collections,  which  can 
rival  what  either  of  these  works  were  at  that  time  as  original  untampered 
works  by  this  master  of  such  harmonious  completeness  and  distinction. 
And  we  say  only  too  advisedly  that  the  purchase  would  have  been  first 
and  foremost  in  the  interest  of  the  works  themselves.  The  Cana 
Marriage  is  now  hung  in  the  sacristy  of  a church  for  which  it  was  not 
originally  executed.  It  is  in  a wretchedly  bad  light,  and  hung  at  a level 

^ T.  E.  Cook,  “Life  of  Ruskin,”  vol.  i,  p.  279.  Seven  thousand  pounds  was  asked 
for  the  Crucifixion  and  ;^5,ooo  for  the  Cana  Marriage.  It  is  not  stated  whether  Ruskin 
had  obtained  a conditional  acceptance,  but  as  the  price  is  stated  I presume  this  was  so ! 
The  only  parallel  I know  of  was  the  refusal  to  purchase  Titian’s  Rape  of  EiLropa. 
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from  which  a favourable  view  of  it  is  impossible.  It  is  now  so  dried  up 
in  the  pigment  as  to  be  almost  invisible  when  you  do  look  at  it.^  Nor 
was  such  refusal  based,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
any  reluctance  to  remove  works  of  art  from  buildings  for  which  they 
were  executed,  but  solely  on  grounds  of  improvident  economy,  or 
ignorance  of  the  worth  of  the  objects  which  it  was  proposed  should 
thus  be  acquired. 

This  Marriage  of  Cana  marks  the  culminating  point  of  the  type  of 
production,  which  at  least  is  the  prevailing  one,  during  the  decade  and  a 
half  which  follows  the  execution  of  the  work  in  the  Scuola  of  S.  Mark. 

The  nature  of  this  has  already  been  described  as  characterized  by 
the  noble  harmony  of  its  rich  and  tranquil  colour-scheme,  a carefully 
executed  technique,  an  absence  of  all  exaggerations  of  movement,  or  of 
such  extreme  contrasts  in  light  and  shadow  as  we  find  continually  after 
this  time,  when,  through  love  of  experiment  or  actual  haste,  Tintoret 
not  only  treats  his  medium  with  audacity,  but  even  on  occasions  to  an 
extreme  of  recklessness.  Tranquillity  and  superb  unity  of  general  effect 
supply  the  keynote  of  this  picture.  Such  a power  of  self-restraint  is 
exercised  from  time  to  time  right  to  the  end.  But  in  this  period  it  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  pictures  most  nearly  related  to  this  Cana  Marriage  in  Venice 
are  The  Miracle  of  S.  Agnes,  The  Finding  of  the  Cross,  and  The 
S.  Ursula  and  her  Maidens.  But  the  Crucifixion,  both  in  the  Academy 
and  the  Gesuati  Church  are  nearly  related,  as  also  in  the  Presentation  of 
the  Academy,  and  I have  little  doubt  that  the  fine  Camerlenghi  com- 
position with  its  Madonna  and  Saints  in  this  same  gallery  falls  into  the 
same  period,  or  but  a year  or  two  afterwards. 

The  date  of  this  Cana  Marriage  is  fixed  on  the  work,  1561.  It  was 


^ The  date  and  name  of  painter  are  practically  illegible.  I ventured  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  its  condition.  It  wants  careful  cleaning  of  actual  dirt  and 
at  least  a careful  feeding  of  the  pigment.  But  the  policy  adopted  now  is  one  of  absolute 
laissez-faire,  and  I am  not  sanguine  anything  has  been  or  will  be  done,  though  I was  pro- 
mised an  “artist  ” should  “report.”  Probably  when  anything  is  done  the  entire  picture 
will  be  repainted  and  ruined.  The  Crucifixion,  which  in  Ruskin’s  time  was  described  by 
him  as  in  a very  fair  condition,  is  now  so  blackened  with  dirt  and  smoke  of  incense  as 
to  be  a mere  misery  to  look  at  on  a dull  day,  and  wholly  tarnished  of  the  finest  quality 
of  its  colour  on  any  day. 
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the  year  after  Marietta’s  birth,  and  everything  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  Tintoret  was  at  length  conscious  of  a real  security  with  regard  to 
his  future. 

The  appeal  of  this  beautiful  picture  is  indeed  so  obvious  that  it  has 
always  been  a favourite  among  the  Italians,  and  the  sale  of  it  was  on  one 
occasion  prohibited  by  a Papal  Bull.^ 

In  my  account  of  this  work  of  Tintoret’s  genius  my  fundamental 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  ideal  significance  of  the  composition,  rather  than 
the  merits  of  its  actual  execution.  The  latter  aspect  is  the  more  obvious 
of  the  two,  and  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  other  writers.  But 
it  is,  in  this  particular  work  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  former  which 
brings  into  the  clearest  relief  the  character  of  the  genius  that  was  alone 
capable  of  creating  it,  and  its  superiority  in  imaginative  resource  to  that 
of  other  painters  in  the  same  field. 

Before  describing  the  actual  work  I propose,  therefore,  to  review  one 
or  two  typical  examples  of  rival  efforts  on  the  same  subject. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his  eleventh  discourse,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Marriage  in  Cana,  being  merely  a feast,  is  not  a very  interesting 
subject.  Of  course,  if  we  only  regard  it  as  a feast  that  may  be  so,  though 
there  was  one  great  Venetian  painter  at  least  who,  even  under  such  a 
jejune  idea  of  it,  held  a very  different  opinion.  That,  however,  it  may 
mean  a very  great  deal  more,  I shall  attempt  at  least  to  prove. 

First,  I would  invite  attention  to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  by  a 
painter  whom  Reynolds  in  his  sixth  discourse,  with  an  even  yet  more 
amazing  lapse  of  judgment,  imagines  might  have  ranged  with  the  great 
pillars  that  support  the  religious  art  of  Italy,  had  his  artistic  training 
been  received  in  the  schools  of  Italy — the  Dutch  genre  painter  Jan 
Steen. 

In  the  Dresden  Gallery  there  is  a picture  by  this  artist  on  this  very 
subject.^  The  banquet  itself  is  barely  visible,  which,  in  Sir  Joshua’s  view 
above  referred  to,  may  seem  a recommendation.  There  is  merely  a small 
section  of  a table,  with  guests  seated,  which  stretches  across  the  opening 
of  an  arch  in  the  middle  distance.  Beyond  this  we  have  a vista  of  land- 
scape. Immediately  in  front,  within  a kind  of  antechamber,  to  the 

* In  the  year  1657,  when  the  Grand  Duke  ofTuscany  negotiated  for  its  purchase. 

^ No.  1725,  Catalogue  of  igio. 
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balcony  beyond  with  its  table  of  guests,  and  on  the  left  of  the  arched 
opening,  Christ  is  presented  to  us  standing  on  some  kind  of  raised  dais 
holding  up  his  hands  in  a rhetorical,  or  at  least  sacerdotal,  manner 
intended  no  doubt  to  indicate  the  miraculous  act.  Quite  in  the  fore- 
ground, wholly  unconscious  of  the  divine  presence,  we  have  a woman 
intoxicated,  and  hard  by  the  host,  who  is  bringing  wine  to  some  fiddlers, 
gives  a lad  something  to  drink  on  his  way.  To  make  the  coarseness,  not 
to  say  brutality,  of  the  conception  complete  a lad  is  blowing  a trumpet  in 
a gallery  immediately  over  the  head  of  Christ  himself. 

The  picture  in  its  technique,  if  not  so  effective  as  the  two  other 
examples  in  the  same  collection  is  not  entirely  careless.^  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  the  artist  has  thought  more  how  he  painted  the  keys  on  the 
walls  and  the  dripping  candles  than  what  he  did  with  the  figure  of  Christ 
himself.  We  have  here  in  a word  vulgarity  and  profanity  of  conception 
carried  to  the  extreme.  A painter  who  could  thus  approach  a religious 
subject  could  never  have  ranked  as  a religious  painter,  though  he  had 
lived  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  art  of  Italy  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

We  will  now  take  an  example  of  genius  of  a very  different  order,  an 
imagination  which  in  certain  features  of  its  exuberance  is  as  fascinating 
as  that  of  Tintoret  himself. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  a peculiar  appeal  such  a sub- 
ject would  have  upon  the  festive  and  virile  temperament  of  a Paul 
Veronese.  Here  at  least  he  might  give  free  vent  to  his  delight  in  decora- 
tive splendour  and  palatial  magnificence  without  running  counter  to  the 
historical  accuracy  of  an  Inquisition.^  Moreover,  the  idea  of  such  a feast 
was  a part  of  Venetian  custom.  Marriage  for  the  Venetian  rich  was  a 
kind  of  public  festival  often  proclaimed  by  edict  in  the  court  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.® 

His  famous  masterpiece  in  the  Louvre^  is  simply  the  reproduction 
of  Venetian  life  on  an  extraordinary  scale  of  magnificence.  It  is  the  feast 

' The  Hagar  picture  in  the  same  Gallery  is  no  doubt  a more  restrained  composition, 
but  the  idealization  is  not  perceptibly  greater. 

“ As  was  the  case  with  his  Feast  of  Levi  which  he  called  a Cenacolo  in  the  first 
instance,  and  had  to  submit  to  a very  sharp  examination  before  the  dreaded  conclave. 

^ See  Molmenti’s  “ La  Vie  privee  k Venise,”  p.  in. 

* Painted  only  the  year  after  Tintoret’s  picture  for  the  S.  Giorgio  Mag'giore  Refectory. 
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of  the  great  lord  with  all  its  delights  such  as  minstrelsy  and  the  like  in 
their  place.  The  religious  title  is  a mere  label,  and  the  Cana  miracle  is 
an  incident  lost  in  the  superb  scenic  display.  And  we  accept  this  glorifica- 
tion of  the  luxury  of  human  life  and  its  enjoyments  at  its  face  value;  not 
merely  in  its  historical  interest  for  Venice,  but  also  as  being  itself  a 
superb  masterpiece  of  Venetian  art.  But  this  was  not  his  only  attempt  at 
this  subject.  In  the  Dresden  gallery  we  have  another  picture,  which  is 
yet  more  instructive  as  a parallel  to  Tintoret’s.  In  this  we  are  not  suffered 
by  the  artist  to  place  the  ideal  or  religious  aspect  entirely  on  one  side. 
Christ  is  here  seated  in  the  centre  of  a long  table  stretched  across  in  the 
conventional  way.  Right  in  the  foreground  the  splendidly  habited  figure 
of  a man,  a handsome  Venetian  noble,  holds  at  arm’s  length  a glass  of 
wine  as  he  stands  in  front  of  Christ.  The  gesture  is  obviously  that  of  one 
who  has  not  only  discovered  the  miraculous  change,  but  is  congratulat- 
ing himself  and  all  present  at  the  discovery.’  He,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
drinking  Christ’s  health. 

In  other  words  the  single  fact  of  importance  to  this  painter  is  the 
supernatural  change  in  its  contribution  of  superlative  wine  to  the  feast, 
and  he  thinks  this  may  best  be  represented  by  the  fact  being  flaunted  in 
the  face  of  the  Master  in  the  bluntest  way  by  the  most  handsome  noble 
present. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Robusti’s  composition.  This,  too,  is  a large 
picture,^  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  artist  has  evidently  taken  an  excep- 
tional delight  even  in  the  festive  aspect  that  so  attracted  his  friend.^  But 
the  resemblance  goes  no  further. 

The  table,  which  is  arranged  in  almost  direct  perspective  lengthways 
on  the  left  side  of  the  picture  is  set  in  a spacious  chamber  gorgeously 
decorated.  Christ  is  seated  at  the  head  of  the  extreme  end  with  his 
mother  on  the  left,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  next  her,  a row  continued 
by  the  figures  of  seven  women  on  the  same  side.  Men  are  seated  opposite 

' The  look  of  partial  embarrassment  in  Christ’s  face  was  not  I think  intentional. 
Veronese  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  swagger  or  want  of  taste  in  his  host  or 
noblemen. 

About  25  feet  long  by  15  feet  high. 

^ The  head-dresses  of  the  women  are  splendid,  the  vista  of  landscape  is  full  of 
poetry.  The  painter  moreover  has  placed  himself  behind  the  dark  lady  next  to  the  bride- 


groom. 
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with  their  backs  to  the  windows  above  them,  through  which  golden  light 
streams  across  the  table  and  upon  the  women’s  faces.  At  the  end  of  the 
table,  in  the  foreground,  a beautiful  female  figure,  slender  and  graceful, 
clad  in  a dark  red  mantle,  rises  in  surprise  and  stretches  across  a glass  of 
wine  to  one  of  the  guests  opposite.  Close  behind  her,  one  of  Tintoret’s 
most  exquisitely  posed  female  figures,  here  an  attendant,  pours  the  water 
turned  to  wine  from  one  pitcher  into  another.  In  the  background,  as  in 
the  S.  Ermegora  jFee^-  Washings  there  are  three  large  arches  through  which 
we  have  a soft  spring-like  sky  of  blue  and  fleecy  cloud.  The  room  is  a finely 
decorated  guest-chamber;  there  are  several  other  attendants  of  both  sexes 
dotted  about,  and  a number  of  well  grouped  figures  in  front  of  the 
arches. 

Two  facts  at  once  strike  us  here  in  contrast  to  the  conception  of 
Veronese.  First,  Christ  is  removed  into  what  is  apparently  the  back- 
ground. Secondly,  it  is  a woman  who  declares  the  wonder,  just  as  it  is  a 
woman  who  pours  the  water  as  wine  into  a pitcher. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  mistake  the  intention  of  the  artist.  Christ  is 
here  removed  with  deliberate  purpose  from  the  wave  of  mere  sensuous 
astonishment  at  the  discovered  miracle.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  be 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  incident.  Further,  it  is  emphasized  in  the  least 
possible  way  by  the  graceful  movement  of  four  women,  a fact  which  also 
tends  to  modify  our  impression  of  it  as  a mere  sensation  and  to  draw  our 
attention  to  its  ideal  significance.  But  the  subordination  of  Christ’s  posi- 
tion in  the  picture  is  from  another  point  of  view  only  apparent.  In  the 
composition  it  is  most  important.  The  lines  of  it  meet  in  him  as  their 
focus.  He  is  not  merely  the  head  of  the  table,  he  is  the  only  important 
figure  facing  the  spectator. 

From  what  we  know  elsewhere  of  this  master,  even  if  the  fact  was 
not  sufficiently  evidenced  by  this  picture  alone,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  com- 
position of  this  work  his  mind  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  supernatural 
miracle,  but  was  equally  conscious  of  the  symbolical  purport  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  which  is  only  contained  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  is 
fully  aware  of  the  significance  of  this  feast  as  a conversion  of  earthly 
elements  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  Master  into  the  richer  content 
of  his  wine  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.^ 

‘ The  subject  has  no  doubt  a yet  deeper  significance  as  symbolical  of  the  marriage  of 
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It  is  the  illumination  of  the  Light  which  shines  upon  those  whose 
hearts  are  ready  with  their  welcome  of  faith  to  receive  it,  just  as  this  burst 
of  radiance  streams  into  this  chamber  giving  full  effect  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fair  women  who  face  it  and  lighting  up  the  board  of  the  banquet  they 
share  with  the  Divine  Master.  And,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  for  Tintoret 
the  ideal  of  beauty  was  pre-eminently  in  its  spiritual  quality  realized  in 
womanhood,  so,  too,  we  may  apply  with  real  meaning  to  him  that  word 
of  Goethe  that  it  is  “ the  essential  feminine  which  draws  us  up,”  and 
perceive  that  the  prominence  given  to  woman  in  this  picture  was  not 
merely  to  display  at  most  advantage  the  external  semblance  of  that 
beauty,  but  an  indication  of  intuition  and  taste  which  was  at  the  same 
time  in  relation  to  his  subject  more  delicate  and  profound.  And  this  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  the  evangelical  record.  It  was  the  faith  of  a woman 
which  first  bore  witness  to  the  resurrection. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  work  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view  I have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  general  verdict.  In  its  original  freshness  it  must 
have  been  an  entrancing  picture.  Rarely  has  this  master  succeeded  more 
admirably  in  his  delineation  of  the  heads  of  comely  women,  each  with  a 
distinctive  character.  The  dark  oval-faced  dame  next  the  bridegroom 
is  the  most  arresting  type,  but  all  are  supremely  graceful,  and  how 
superlatively  free  and  modern!  We  are  reminded  of  the  creations  of  a 
Meredith. 

The  colour  is  restrained,  yet  mellow  as  autumn  fruit,  if  we  could 
only  see  it,  and  even  now  nothing  can  hide  the  general  glow.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that,  if  we  could  see  it  wholly  as  even  Ruskin  saw  it, 
we  should  find  any  excessive  hyperbole  in  his  conclusion  that  “ it  unites 
colour  as  rich  as  Titian’s  with  light  and  shadow  as  forcible  as  Rembrandt’s 
and  far  more  decisive.”  I am,  however,  not  quite  sure  about  that  word 
“decisive.”  Most  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  spontaneous  growth, 
refinement,  and  vitality  of  this  noble  work,  the  Titians  in  this  sacristy 
look  rather  conventional  exercises;  and  that  rather  grotesque  imitation  of 
Michangelesque  manner  on  the  ceiling  most  conventional  of  all,  but  I 
should  also  recall  the  fact  that  The  Enthronement  of  S.  Mark  has 

the  Divine  Bridegroom  with  the  Church  as  bride.  The  importance  of  woman  here  may 
carry  a similar  significance.  But  I prefer  myself  to  think  that  the  more  general  idea  is  all 
that  we  may  rely  upon,  and  it  is  amply  sufficient. 
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been  grievously  repainted,  and  we  have  little  left  of  Titian  but  the 
design.^ 

The  three  other  pictures,  which  fall  into  this  period  of  Tintoret’s 
activity,  and  which  I propose  to  give  some  account  of  here,  will  be  dealt 
with  more  briefly. 

The  Miracle  of  S.  Agnes  in  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church,  painted 
I think  there  can  be  no  question  before  the  Marriage^  is  also  a picture 
extremely  difficult  to  see  properly.  The  legend  or  story  depicted  is 
substantially  as  follows.  Saint  Agnes  was  a Roman  maiden  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  Admired  by  the  son  of  the  city  prefect,  Sempronius, 
marriage  is  proposed.  She  preferred  the  single  life  of  religion.  The 
young  man  fell  ill  and  his  father  united  his  entreaties.  The  damsel  still 
remained  obdurate.  The  prefect  then  had  her  arrested,  and,  on  her 
refusing  homage  to  pagan  deities,  she  was  condemned  to  torture  and 
death.  The  young  lover  then  entreated  for  her  life  and  at  his  father’s 
suggestion  attempted  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  While  endeavouring  to 
do  so  he  was  struck  down  dead.  S.  Agnes  thereupon,  moved  by  com- 
passion, prayed  for  his  recovery.  The  prayer  was  granted,  but  the 
maiden  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  tradition  combines  strange  features  in  our  modern  view;  but  at 
least  the  artist  has  selected  the  moment  when  the  appeal  to  our  sympathy 
is  greatest,  that,  namely,  when  the  young  man  is  restored.  We  may  even 
find  in  the  freedom  and  classic  repose  of  the  composition  a symbolical 
reflection  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  pagan  art 
were  rejuvenated  in  the  noblest  art  of  the  Renascence  through  the 
development  of  an  art  fundamentally  Christian  in  its  origin. 

We  have  here  a realization  of  fact,  Shakespearian  in  its  dramatic 
vividness,  combined  with  an  emotional  intensity  illustrated  in  the  naive 
and  unaffected  ecstasy  of  this  beautiful  girl,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her 
lover,  expressing  the  union  of  these  two  operative  forces  in  the  finest  art 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Such  a thought  was,  of  course,  not  present  to 

^ The  rhythm  of  line  in  Tintoret’s  work  may  be  assumed.  Miss  Phillipps  has  well 
pointed  out  what  perfect  balance  of  structure  is  preserved  in  the  lines  of  the  foreground 
figures  in  their  contrasted  direction.  Equally  worthy  of  notice  is  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  the  formal  end  of  the  table  is  replaced  with  the  flowing  lines  of  a woman’s  figure. 

^ Thode  places  the  date  (p.  36)  before  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave  which  I think  is 
decidedly  too  early,  and  Miss  Phillipps  after  1561,  which  I think  is  certainly  too  late. 
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Tintoret  himself.  But  the  harmonious  unity  of  the  composition,  though 
here  disturbed  by  its  division  into  two  parts,  is  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Cana  Marriage.  The  beauty  of  the  women’s  faces  in  the  group  behind 
the  saint  is  a further  feature  of  resemblance.  But  the  colour  scheme  is 
neither  so  subtle  nor  so  delicate.  The  contrast  between  the  aerial  blues 
of  the  suspended  angels,  finely  grouped,  however,  and  the  more  glowing 
fervour  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture  distinctly  lacks,  as  we  find  it 
now  at  least,  the  connecting  note.  It  is  none  the  less  one  of  Tintoret’s 
most  beautiful  works. ^ 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  S.  Maria  Mater  Domini  Church  over  the 
north  transept  door  of  which  hangs  the  Finding  of  the  Cross.  It  is  too 
high  to  view  with  any  pleasure  and  in  a very  poor  light.  This  is  an  earlier 
picture  than  the  one  just  considered.  In  the  centre  stand  the  Bishop 
Macarius  and  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  visited  Palestine  and  discovered  the  actual 
cross  of  Christ.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  woman  whom  the  cross 
restored.  On  the  right  a man  receives  the  nails  he  is  just  going  to  deliver 
to  the  Princess.  Ruskin  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  intention  here  and 
is  generally  rather  severe  on  the  work.  His  mood  may  be  in  part  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  it  at  all,^  but  there  is  not  the  same  fusion  with  the 
central  interest  we  have  marked  in  the  two  previous  works.  The  position, 
too,  of  the  woman  under  the  cross  is  not  very  intelligible.  On  the  other 
hand  the  painting  is  as  deliberate  and  masterly,  and  in  the  drapery  of  the 
three  graceful,  if  superlatively  tall  ladies  in  waiting  on  the  right  we  meet 
with  an  increase  of  delicacy  in  tone  as  compared  with  the  last  picture. 
The  face  of  S.  Helena  is  somewhat  injured  by  attrition,  but  the  expression 
is  both  original  and  impressive.  Greek  influence  is  very  marked  in  this 
picture.  The  direction  of  the  lighting  is  reminiscent  of  the  Cana  Marriage 
and  may  conceivably  carry  an  ideal  significance.  Thus  a ray  of  light  falls 
on  the  face  of  the  restored  one  in  the  shadow  of  surrounding  figures.  It 

^ Ruskin  thought  it  ruined  by  restoration.  I doubt  myself  whether  there  is  much 
restoration  except  in  the  upper  portion  and  possibly  on  S.  Agnes  herself.  Restoration 
could  hardly  have  made  all  the  angels  blue  without  corresponding  notes  of  other  colour. 
And  that  appears  to  me  the  most  serious  defect. 

“ I attempted  to  do  so  with  the  help  of  a ladder.  It  has  been  much  over-varnished, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  the  technique  appears  as  open  and  atmospheric  as  it  does  from 
below. 
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is,  however,  obviously  the  work  of  a young  man.  First  and  foremost  it 
is,  what  some  would  only  seek  for  in  any  picture,  a work  of  beauty  and 
charm. 

We  have  the  same  qualities,  if  with  more  maturity  and  depth  of 
characterization,  in  that  somewhat  later  and  far  more  fascinating  picture, 
the  vS.  Ursula  and  her  Maidens^  in  what  is  now  called  the  Hospital 
Chapel.  The  face  of  this  S.  Ursula,  if  a great  contrast  to  the  famous 
conception  of  her  of  Carpaccio,  is  one  of  the  most  angelically  beautiful 
faces  Tintoret  ever  painted,  and  the  charm  of  the  long  train  of  maidens  is 
so  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Carpaccio  romance  that  we  can  only  regret 
that  it  was  never,  as  it  appears,  seen  by  Ruskin  himself.  The  picture  is 
also,  happily,  in  an  excellent  light, ^ though  not  so  readily  accessible  as 
some  others  or  well  known.  I shall  therefore  describe  it  with  more  care, 
despite  the  fact  that  reproductions  are  included  ^ which  convey  a very  fair 
impression  of  its  design. 

S.  Ursula  is  in  the  immediate  foreground,  a beautiful  figure,^  to 
which  all  else  in  the  picture  is  subordinate.  She  is  the  impersonation  of 
religious  enthusiasm  unalloyed  by  doubt  or  fear.  She  wears  a superb 
dress  of  dark  crimson,  thrown  into  most  original  folds,  and  round  her 
waist  and  flowing  to  her  feet  falls  a dark  coloured  sash.  On  either  side 
stands  an  ecclesiastic  in  his  robes  of  office.  The  face  in  both  cases 
expresses  an  admiration  qualified  with  a certain  timid  wonder  as  to  what 
this  gifted  donna  may  do  next,  clearly  marked  in  that  of  the  one  on  her 
left.  The  pelisse  of  the  other  bishop  is  worth  examination  as  an  example 
of  Tintoret’s  decorative  brush-work,  the  pattern  being  painted  with  the 
dexterity  and  economy  of  means  we  associate  with  the  workmanship  of 
Velasquez.  Behind  her  are  three  of  her  most  prominent  maidens,  all  in 
robes  of  blue  of  different  shades,  the  one  nearest  very  dark.  Their 
mantles  are  exquisitely  decorative.  Eight  more  follow  on  the  right,  and 
then  a long  sinuous  procession  of  these  maidens  recedes  in  the  distance 
to  the  four  ships  beyond,  with  the  line  of  sea  and  a lovely  blue  and  fleecy 
sky  above.  In  the  centre  of  this  an  angel  swoops  down  with  palm 
branches  in  either  hand.  The  grace  and  sense  of  motion  depicted  in  this 

• But  of  course  the  visitor  must  insist  upon  having  all  the  blinds  of  the  windovrs 
drawn  up. 

" Plate  XLIII. 
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angel,  with  his  folds  of  delicate  crimson  drapery,  are  consummate.  His 
wings  are  barely  visible,  and  there  is  some  discolourment  on  the  canvas 
which  partially  hides  the  feet.  The  execution  of  this  procession  of 
maidens  is  sketched  in  with  an  almost  fairy-like  ease.  It  is  a line  of 
scintillating  colour.  The  figure  behind  the  three  maidens  is  probably 
intended  for  the  prince.  The  folding  of  the  hands,  as  if  in  supplication, 
distinguishes  the  figure  from  the  others. 

The  picture  is  a large  altar-piece,  quite  untampered  with  and  in 
very  fair  preservation,  though,  as  usual,  the  pigment  is  rather  dried  up, 
and  there  is  a crack  in  the  canvas  about  the  middle.^  Otherwise  the 
colour  is  superbly  rich. 

I heard  a distinguished  English  critic  once  express  the  opinion  that 
this  picture  might  be  the  work  of  Marietta.  We  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  this  daughter,  gifted  though  she  may  have  been,  could 
have  painted  two  such  figures  as  these  of  S.  Ursula  herself  and  the  angel. 
It  is  not  only  by  Tintoret,  but  an  exceptionally  fine  work  of  the  early 
middle  period.  Hellenic  influence  is  not  very  strong  in  it.  In  this 
respect  it  forms  a great  contrast  to  that  fine  Presentation  in  the  Venetian 
Academy,  which  was  probably  painted  several  years  before  it,  a decade  at 
least,  and  which  seems  to  mark  the  note  of  passage  to  a picture  such  as 
the  Vh'gm  Presentation  of  the  S.  Maria  Dell’  Orto  Church.  The 
Academy  pictuie  is  yet  cooler  in  its  colour  tones  than  that,  and  even 
more  plastic  in  its  articulation  of  form.  The  headdress  of  the  Virgin  is 
a deliberate  imitation  of  Hellenic  design,  as  also  is  the  plaiting  of  the 
hair  on  another  figure.  This  picture  is  a real  favourite  with  me,  the 
drawing  of  the  women  figures  being  so  beautiful.  It  is  also  practically 
as  Tintoret  left  it,  which  is  rare  indeed  among  his  pictures  in  the 
Academy.^ 

And  this  must  conclude  our  general  review  of  this  portion  of  the 

It  passes  right  through  the  head  of  one  of  the  maidens,  and  appears  to  be  extending. 
It  badly  wants  looking  to. 

^ Thode’s  idea  that  this  picture  has  been  much  repainted  is  of  course  pure  nonsense, 
and  apparently  adopted  to  suit  his  theory  of  Tintoret’s  artistic  development.  You  can  see 
Tintoret’s  handling  throughout  and  even  the  canvas  through  it.  The  Academy  and 
Gesuati  Crucifixions  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  chapter,  and  I shall  refer  again  to  the 
Preseniation  of  the  Virgin  and  several  other  pictures  belonging  to  this  period  in  other 
portions  of  this  work. 
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artist’s  work  which  culminates  in  the  Cana  Marriage.  It  is  the  work  of 
Tintoret  that  requires  least  knowledge,  and  most  certainly  least  sympathy 
to  understand,  as  that  of  a consummate  master  of  painting,  the  immediate 
impression  of  which  being  the  tranquil  and  perfect  fusion  of  beautiful 
colour  and  beautiful  form.  But  the  distinctive  quality  of  his  imaginative 
genius  is  by  no  means  expressed  here  in  its  most  unique  and  extraordinary 
power. 
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PICTORIAL  DIVINATION 

The  view  that  if  only  a man  can  paint  and  design  with  skill  and 
distinction,  it  is  of  little  importance  what  his  opinions  may  be  in 
other  directions,  is  one  that  still  secures  implied  or  expressed 
assent.  Exponents  of  the  theory  of  “Art  for  Art’s  sake”  have  even 
added  the  corollary  that  where  it  does  matter  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  art.  Human  life  is  not  thus  divided  into  compartments.  The  ethical 
significance  of  the  fine  arts,  whether  approved  of  or  not  so  approved,  is 
as  a fact  involved  in  their  production.  The  demoralization  of  art  is  a 
quest  after  the  impossible.  If  human  art,  in  its  more  ambitious  reaches, 
is  not  moral  in  a rich  and  noble  spirit,  it  is  either  non-moral  under  the 
condition  of  the  hopelessly  commonplace,  or  immoral  as  bad  and 
corrupt. 

This  truth  has  been  pressed  home  with  freshness  and  force  by  a 
recent  biographer  of  Blake, ^ in  a passage  where  the  design  of  Blake  and 
Stothart  respectively  for  Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury  Pilgrim’s  ” are  compared 
and  contrasted.  The  subject  here  is  simply  historical.  But  the  degree  in 
which  the  vital  human  content  of  that  subject  is  mastered  with  sympathy 
and  truth  by  the  two  artists  makes  all  the  dilference  to  the  result  as 
an  illustration  of  Chaucer’s  poem.  The  design  of  Stothard,  with  its 
technical  fluency  and  accomplishment,  may  make  a stronger  appeal  to 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  but  it  is  not  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims.”  In 
the  same  way  Pope’s  translation  of  the  “ Iliad  ” contains  some  very 
meritorious  verse  writing,  but  it  is  not  Homer.  Or,  to  take  a converse 
example,  the  “ Messiah  ” of  Handel  is  a work  of  supreme  musical  genius; 
but,  above  all,  it  is  the  expression  of  a religious  soul  steeped  in  the 
religious  ideas  which  it  transcribes  into  the  language  of  music. 

The  case  is  at  least  as  strong  where  a painter  selects  a subject 

‘ “William  Blake”  (G.  K.  Chesterton),  Popular  Library  of  Art  series,  p.  62,  et  seq. 
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united  to  religious  conviction,  or  to  the  history  of  characters  identified 
with  the  great  movements  of  the  religious  experience  of  mankind. 
The  personal  attitude  to  the  work,  the  nature  of  the  sympathy  and 
knowledge  with  which  he  is  supported  for  its  adequate  presentation, 
must  inevitably  influence  the  result,  and  confer  upon  that  result  an  ethical 
quality. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  define  all  that  the  term 
“personal  religion  ” may  connote.  In  a comprehensive  view  of  it  the 
description  may  possibly  suffice  that  it  consists  in  a man’s  attitude  to  the 
Truth,  in  its  absolute  significance,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  that  truth, 
whether  revealed  in  human  history,  human  experience,  or  the  objective 
world,  as  a part  of  that  experience,  not  for  any  mere  purposes  of  practical 
utility,  but  on  its  own  account  and  in  the  faith  that  there  is  one  supreme 
spiritual  ground  of  Reality,  one  co-ordinating  Mind,  one  eternal  source 
of  Truth  and  the  Good.  But  whether  we  assume  some  such  generalized 
view  of  the  religious  consciousness,  or  restrict  our  definition  to  the  more 
particular  faith  of  a creed  or  piety  which  are  more  directly  conjoint  with 
any  one  of  the  great  positive  religions  of  humanity,  the  quality  of  the 
reception  of  such  a faith,  or  such  a rule  of  life,  infallibly  carries  with  it 
definite  results  to  the  ethical  quality  of  the  artistic  product.  What  above 
all  unfolds  the  heart  of  personal  religion  is  its  intrinsic  sincerity.  And 
though  the  sincerity  of  religious  convictions  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
coincident  with  the  objective  truth  of  religion  for  Art  we  may  indeed 
affirm  that  its  sincerity  is  in  the  profoundest  sense  its  truth. 

We  have  this  well  emphasized  in  a recent  English  biography  of 
Albert  Durer,^  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  the  writer  insists  upon  the 
profound  religious  impulse  which  underlies  that  master’s  art,  and  the 
impossibility  of  fully  comprehending  it  without  a previous  penetration  to 
such  “secret  treasure.”  The  analysis  there  given  of  the  nature  of  this 
religious  motive  is  perhaps  more  open  to  criticism.  The  writer  would 
appear  to  myself  somewhat  too  amenable  to  the  exquisite  literary  spell  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  That  the  gospel  of  “sweetness  and  light”  may  help 
us  to  interpret  certain  aspects  of  Christian  art  is  possible  enough.  But  it 
is  far  from  exhausting  the  notion  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  it 
assuredly  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  what  is  most  significant  in  the 
^ “Albert  Durer,”  by  J.  S.  Moore  (Duckworth).  Vide  second  chapter. 
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religious  convictions  of  Albert  Durer.  There  are,  however,  among  this 
thoughtful  writer’s  reflections  upon  Christian  ideas  not  a few  that  are 
both  true  and  suggestive.  He  emphasizes,  for  example,  the  impulse 
towards  ideality  which  Christian  conceptions  have  communicated  to 
artistic  expression.  We  have  the  traditional  dictum  of  Jesus,  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,”  with  the  artistic  response  of  Durer, 
reflecting  upon  the  work  of  imagination,  “The  secret  treasure  which  a 
man  conceives  in  his  heart  shall  appear  in  a thing.”  We  have  that  further 
saying,  “Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,”  with  that 
further  response  of  the  artist,  “ Nothing  makes  the  soul  so  pure  and 
religious  as  the  endeavour  to  create  something  perfect,  for  God  is  perfect, 
and  whoever  strives  for  perfection  strives  for  that  which  is  godlike.” 

In  such  pregnant  sentences  we  do  get  at  a real,  if  still  partial, 
penetration  to  the  religious  impulse  which  is  a vital  constituent  in  the 
ideal  significance  of  Durer’s  art  production  no  less  than  that  of  Tintoret 
himself. 

But  this  is  a conclusion  we  have  still  to  make  good  and  elucidate  in 
the  case  of  the  Venetian  master.  It  has  indeed  been  doubted  whether  his 
art  possesses  any  such  truly  religious  import  at  all.  I have  not  now  in 
my  mind  the  hasty  conclusions  to  be  met  with  in  the  discourses  of 
Reynolds.^  I would  rather  draw  attention  to  the  verdict  of  a critic  as 
sympathetic  as  Ruskin  in  a passage  where,  while  admitting  his  supreme 
power,  he  attributes  its  defects  to  “the  fulness  and  impetuosity  of  his 
mind,”  as  also  to  his  lack  of  religious  feeling,  or  at  least  of  the  more 
intimate  sanctity  of  such  feeling  and  as  a consequence  an  inferior  percep- 
tion of  beauty. 

An  artist,  no  doubt,  may  be  even  profoundly  religious,  and  yet  his 
work  as  religious  art  may  be  qualified  greatly,  not  to  its  advantage  in  this 
respect,  by  his  artistic  development. 

The  art  of  Michelangelo  himself  is  to  some  extent  an  illustration  of 
this  truth.  His  admiration  as  an  artist  for  Hellenic  sculpture  and  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form  is  supreme.  He  held,  no  doubt,  that  this 

‘ The  conclusions  of  Reynolds  may  thus  be  summarized:  (i)  His  main  impulse  like 
that  of  Veronese  to  exhibit  his  dexterity;  (ii)  His  work  is  deficient  in  the  symmetry, 
repose,  and  simplicity  necessary  for  religious  art;  (iii)  He  is  defective  in  the  expression 
of  passion  and  his  work  resembles  rhetorical  oratory;  (iv)  He  further  introduces  real 
portraits  with  imaginative  work. 
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preoccupation  partook  itself  of  the  nature  of  a religious  feeling.  And  in 
a certain  sense  he  was  right.  But  the  beauty  of  mere  form  as  expressive 
of  Spirit  is  related  in  its  strictness  not  to  the  positive  religion  which  he 
held,  but  rather  to  that  of  Pheidias  and  Sophocles.  Where  he  therefore 
endeavours  to  give  artistic  expression  to  a subject  essentially  united  to 
Christian  doctrine,  as  in  his  Last  Judgment^  such  a bias  towards  the 
plastic  ideal  of  pagan  art  cannot  fail  to  act  injuriously  to  its  religious 
significance.  It  is  possible  to  urge,  of  course,  that  it  partakes,  in  virtue 
of  its  grandeur  and  intensity,  of  the  sublime.  But  I think  we  must 
admit  that  not  even  the  genius  and  gifts  of  Michelangelo  were  able  to 
overcome  the  fundamental  incongruity  to  his  subject  of  the  type  of  pagan 
naturalism  he  applied  to  it,  a subject  the  most  crucial  difficulties  of 
which  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  faith,  it  only  emphasized  to  the 
point  of  dissolution.  As  a religious  work  it  may  be  a splendid  failure, 
but  a failure  it  is. 

With  such  a famous  example  before  us  it  is  yet  more  of  interest  to 
examine  in  what  respect  the  art  of  Tintoret  is  a departure,  as  religious 
art,  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Is  the  Ideal  lost  or  merely  changed  in 
certain  aspects?  Is  it  religious  in  any  profound  sense  at  all?  Does  it 
throw  any  light  on  Tintoret’s  own  religious  convictions?  In  our  examina- 
tion of  the  course  of  Tintoret’s  artistic  development  we  emphasized  the 
following  points.  He  starts  with  an  ideal  which  is  to  combine  the 
plastic  design  of  Michelangelo  with  a richness  of  colour  he  identifies  at 
its  climacteric  with  the  art  of  Titian.  In  the  application  of  such  a con- 
ception of  pictorial  perfection  to  particular  subject-matter  his  attention  is 
further  occupied  with  two  aspects  of  his  work,  one  mainly  referable  to 
design,  and,  in  fact,  closely  connected  with  his  quest  of  plastic  realization, 
and  the  other  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow  which  in  its  aim  is  rather 
towards  ideal  interpretation  than  towards  the  pictorial  success.  By  such 
a process  which  I have  already  explained  and  illustrated  to  some  extent, 
the  art  seeks  to  combine  the  science  of  perspective  already  elaborated  by 
masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  Masaccio  to  Mantegna  or  Gentile 
Bellini  with  the  chiaroscuro  of  a Leonardo  and  Coreggio,  at  the  same 
time  striving  to  retain  at  least  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  Venetian 
colourists. 

The  practical  result  of  this  is  an  increase  of  freedom  in  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  subject  in  hand  as  part  of  a dramatic  scena,  an  increase  of 
realistic  effect.  This  was  no  new  departure.  It  was  merely  carrying  yet 
further  the  work  and  acting  upon  the  principles  of  the  master,  whose 
genius  first  gave  to  Italian  art  a new  life  and  impulse,  Giotto  himself. 
Certain  consequences,  however,  of  these  principles  become  naturally 
more  apparent  in  the  later  master,  and  indeed  to  some  extent  they  had 
been  deliberately  shelved  by  the  majority  of  those  who  followed  the  great 
innovator. 

One  of  these  consequences  is  that  the  single  figure,  being  now  a 
constituent  part  of  a scene,  and  dependent,  as  in  the  staged  drama,  for 
its  significance  upon  the  actions  of  all  the  dramatis  personae  taken 
together,  loses  more  and  more  its  merely  typical  character.  It  in  fact 
receives  even  more  important  characterization  through  the  motive  of  its 
action,  or  the  part  it  plays  in  the  scene,  than  it  does  through  a traditional 
delineation.  To  appreciate  this  fact  with  all  it  implies  is  most  necessary 
when  we  inquire  how  far  such  a change  in  the  direction  of  realism,  we 
may  even  add  of  dramatic  exposition,  affected  adversely  or  otherwise  the 
religious  character  of  the  art. 

Tintoret  is  in  this  respect  absolutely  consistent.  He  does  not  only 
refuse  to  accept  the  traditional  type  for  this  or  that  saint  or  disciple,  he 
refuses  it  even  for  Christ  or  the  Madonna.  The  typical  physiognomy  in 
this  form  has  no  interest  for  him  whatever,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  identification,  or  appears  to  present  the  required 
characterization  under  the  circumstances  supposed. 

This  is  a great  departure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Umbrian  schools,  and  even,  though  less  decisively,  from  that  of  Titian, 
Titian  in  his  Salvator  or  CJi7'isto  della  Moneta^  accepts  the 

received  type,  though  he  may  treat  it  in  his  own  manner,  mainly  insist- 
ing on  its  tranquil  beauty,  and  making  it  as  perfect  as  his  consummate 
technique  and  colour-sense  can  achieve.  If  such  a conservatism  is 
attributable  in  his  case,  as  it  certainly  was  in  that  of  former  painters,  to 
a feeling  of  reverence  and  a desire  to  preserve  what  is  sanctified  by 
tradition,  Tintoret  did  not  share  it.  He  not  only  depicts  Christ  quite 
differently  in  various  pictures,  but  in  certain  cases  seems  to  have  lavished 
more  care  on  the  elaboration  of  his  work  on  other  figures  than  he 
bestows  on  the  head  and  figure  of  Christ.  There  are  one  or  two 
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examples  where  we  find  just  the  opposite  extreme,  namely,  so  much 
careful  elaboration  of  the  figure  or  head  of  Christ  that  the  more  general 
impression  is  actually  impaired  if  viewed  at  the  distance  which  the  size 
of  the  composition  demands.  The  Christ  in  the  Paradise  is  the  most 
notable  example  of  this.^  But  as  a rule  the  principle  which  most 
dominates  his  work  is  the  free  poetic  licence  to  paint  whatever  head 
may  appear  to  him  most  effective  in  its  contribution  to  the  ideal  content 
of  his  composition  viewed  as  a whole.  His  interest  is  above  all  in  its 
dramatic  significance.  And  in  so  far  as  he  may  appear  to  fall  short,  as 
Ruskin  maintains  was  the  case  with  Fra  Angelico^  and  Perugino,  in  his 
power  to  express  what  that  writer  calls  the  supernatural  Ideal,  it  is  with 
other  aims  and  on  other  grounds  that  he  does  so. 

That  an  art  of  this  kind  was  bound  to  give  offence  as  religious  art 
to  many  whose  ideal  was  based  upon  the  traditional  conservatism  of 
previous  painters,  even  painters  as  late  as  Leonardo  and  Raphael,  could 
only  be  expected.  And  from  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted,  such 
an  art  was  bound  to  carry  the  stamp  of  inequality.  It  is  a fact,  which 
I suppose  no  genuine  student  of  Tintoret’s  work  could  deny,  that  his 
delineation  of  the  Christ  not  unfrequently  seems  to  fall  short  of  the 
emphatic  significance,  which,  on  his  own  principles,  the  scene  depicted 
requires.  It  will  be,  however,  more  difficult  to  contest  the  claim  that  on 
other  occasions,  and  they  are  invariably  the  greatest,  he  was  neverthe- 
less able,  in  virtue  of  this  very  freedom  of  imaginative  conception,  to 
invest  it  with  a power  of  appeal,  a majesty,  a humanity,  a divine  pathos 
that  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  We  may  feel  that  his  inspiration 
in  this  respect  falls  short  in  such  pictures  as  The  Raising  of  Lazarus or 
that  of  the  Feet-wasking  in  our  National  Collection.^  But  we  receive  a 
measure  on  a totally  different  plane  in  the  crucified  Son  of  God  of  the 
great  Crucifixion^  or  that  perhaps  even  more  surprising,  if  more  human 

^ The  head  of  Christ  in  the  S.  Polo  Cena  has  been  criticized  with  some  reason  on  the 
same  ground. 

* Personally  I do  not  feel  the  criticism  as  entirely  just  to  Fra  Angelico.  His 
Cnicifixion  appears  to  me  greater  by  the  very  fact  that  the  type  conforms  so  little  to 
tradition. 

^ In  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola.  See  Plate  XLVI. 

^ In  both  this  and  the  example  in  the  Escurial  Palace  the  imagination  of  the  artist  is 
far  more  vital  in  the  delineation  of  S.  Peter. 
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portrayal  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  he  appeared  after  death  in  the 
Deposition  of  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church. 

This  emancipation  from  traditional  forms,  both  of  physiognomy 
and  the  entire  composition  of  historical  scenes,  is  a process  well  illus- 
trated by  the  several  examples  of  Cenacoli  still  existing.  The  first  in 
date  in  the  S.  Marcuola  Church  is  now'  a mere  wreck  of  what  it  originally 
was,’^  and  has  received  a considerable  addition  of  canvas  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  restored  building.  Though  rich  in  colour,  and  not  without 
real  beauty  in  the  design  of  some  of  the  figures,  the  general  design  is  far 
more  on  the  lines  of  the  conventional  treatment  of  the  subject,^  and  the 
conception  of  the  Christ  especially  is  far  from  impressive.  As  in  the 
picture  for  which  it  w'as  originally  the  companion,  Tintoret  appears  to  be 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  purely  spectacular  aspect  of  his  subject  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  profounder  significance  of  the  facts  portrayed. 
The  face  of  S.  John  and  the  head  of  the  disciple  next  him  on  the 
right  are  both  of  them  exceptions.  But  for  the  rest  it  would  rather 
appear  that  the  attendant  woman, ^ who  comes  in  on  the  right  with  two 
children,  has  awakened  more  genuine  artistic  interest  than  the  principal 
figures.  And  despite  the  effort  after  spatial  realization  the  painting  is  flat, 
and  I think  always  was  flat  compared  with  later  examples.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  in  the  S.  Simeone  Grande  Church  marks  a great 
advance.  Ruskin  has  expressed  the  view  that  Leonardo’s  Christ  is 
perhaps  the  most  inspired  effort  to  portray  the  ideal  Christ.  In  this 
Cenacolo  of  the  church  just  named,  which  was  probably  the  next  one 
painted  after  the  one  already  described,  we  have  a real  approach  to  the 
dignity,  the  refined  beauty  of  Leonardo’s  Christ.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
emphatically  spiritual,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  carefully  painted,  of  all 

' There  are  cracks  right  through  the  canvas,  in  portions  of  which,  particularly  in  that 
part  where  six  disciples  sit  on  the  right  of  Christ,  the  paint  is  nearly  worn  away 
altogether. 

The  table  is  at  the  end  of  a large  hall,  and  all  sit  facing  the  spectator,  with  the 
exception  of  Judas,  with  crossed  arms.  Thus  two  vases  are  carefully  set  to  mark  the 
middle  distance. 

“ I think  Miss  Phillipps  entirely  wrong  in  supposing  these  women  to  be  later 
additions.  No  doubt  they  are  nothing  more  than  attendants;  but  I quite  agree  with 
Thode  that  the  design  of  them  is  excellent.  The  dog  and  cat  as  they  are  depicted  show 
clearly  that  Tintoret  composes  his  picture  here  very  much  as  a Veronese  might  have 
done. 
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Tintoret’s  delineations  of  Christ  in  his  Cenacoli.  The  heads  also  of  some 
of  the  disciples,  notably  that  of  Judas,  and  the  three  on  the  right  of  their 
Master  are  very  fine.  One  of  the  latter,  that  nearest  to  Christ,  bears  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  type  Rosetti  selected  for  his  delineation  of 
the  Christ  himself.  The  design  of  the  servant  girl  on  the  right  is 
beautiful;  and  the  photograph  I have  had  taken  does  no  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  this  figure.^  There  is  also  real  pathos  in  the  figure  of  S.  John, 
in  green  drapery  to  the  left  of  his  Master,  with  head  bowed  over  under 
stress  of  emotion.^  The  composition,  however,  is  still  wanting  in  the 
complete  mastery  finally  secured.  The  presence  of  the  priest  on  the  left 
and  the  chandelier,  are  both  rather  disturbing  features,  and  there  are 
other  traces  of  more  conventional  treatment. 

To  realize  the  full  scope  of  the  dramatic  vitality  of  this  painter’s  art 
if  contrasted  with  that  of  Leonardo’s  famous  Cena,  we  must  examine  the 
still  more  mature  example  of  the  S.  Polo  Church.  Here  we  have 
an  absolute  breach  with  the  traditional  pose  and  countenance  of  the 
Master.  He  is,  in  fact,  standing  with  outstretched  arms,  holding  a piece 
of  bread  in  each  hand.  In  the  previous  work  he  would  rather  appear  to 
be  in  the  act  of  blessing  this  bread.  Here  its  distribution  may  either  be 
symbolical  of  Christian  love  to  the  weak  and  poor,  or  a direct  reference 
to  his  death  as  thus  symbolized.  The  impulsive  movement  of  S.  Peter  on 
the  left  would  suggest  the  latter  alternative.  The  action  of  other  disciples 
who  are  handing  food  to  the  destitute  is  suggestive  of  the  former.^  For 
myself  I incline  to  the  view  that  in  this  extraordinary  dramatic  scene 
Tintoret  has  sought  to  embody  the  gist  of  all  his  reflections  upon  this 
supremely  significant  episode  of  human  history.  The  solemn  figure, 
standing  on  the  right,  no  doubt  a free  rendering  of  himself,  presented 
not  as  an  apostle,^  but  as  a man  of  faith  who  views  the  scene  from  a 
distance  as  an  integral  part  of  his  religious  experience,  would  confirm 

' See  Plate  XLIX.  A touched  up  photograph  which  makes  the  picture  look  like  a copy. 

^ This  figure  is  barely  apparent  in  the  reproduction,  which  is  very  defective.  The 
picture  is  also  sadly  discoloured  with  dirt  and  dried  up,  and  also  has  been  over-varnished. 
The  lighting  through  the  chandelier  reminds  Thode  of  Rembrandt.  At  most  it  would 
only  be  in  the  early  style  of  that  master’s  work. 

^ The  same  suggestion  is  found  in  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  example,  though  the  design 
of  that  picture  is  much  inferior.  It  is  even  possible  to  find  it  in  the  first  example. 

* S.  Paul  has  been  suggested. 
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this.  This  meal  is  not  merely  the  inauguration  of  a sacrament,  the 
memorial  feast  of  a sacrifice;  it  is  also  symbolical  of  Christian  service  in 
aid  of  those  who  require  it.  It  is  a love-feast  in  the  practical  no  less  than 
the  passive  sense. 

The  technical  execution  of  this  arresting  work  is  magnificent,  there 
is  no  other  word.^  It  is  painted  with  the  rarest  energy  and  an  infallible 
ease.  The  passion  reflected  in  these  human  movements  repeats  itself  in 
the  rich  glow  of  the  stormy  landscape  of  late  afternoon  on  the  right. 
The  colour  is  beautifully  toned,  and  as  chary  of  violent  contrast  as  any 
work  of  Rembrandt.  The  richness  is  due  to  decisive  handling,  and  the 
assertion  of  pure  colour  in  the  modulation  of  many  gradations. 

As  a revelation  of  life  it  is  impossible  to  compare  such  a work  with 
the  famous  Cenacolo  of  Leonardo.  They  belong  to  different  types.  But 
the  longer  we  reflect  upon  what  is  implied  in  that  difference  the  less  I 
think  we  shall  feel  inclined  to  rate  the  sincerity  and  inspiration  of  this 
work  as  any  whit  inferior  to  that  of  Leonardo’s  masterpiece.  My  own 
conviction  is  rather  the  other  way.  After  seeing  a composition  so  steeped 
in  the  life  of  poetic  creation  I find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  all  these  carefully  balanced  groups  of  Leonardo’s  design, 
all  this  skilfully  arranged  hand  gesture,  and  the  emotion  is  here  mainly 
enforced  by  such  gesture,  is  in  comparison  with  the  life-blood  of  Tintoret’s 
vision  consummate  artifice.  A miracle  of  artistic  skill,  no  doubt,^  but  as  a 
realization  of  life  can  we  say  that  it  convinces?  Surely  life  in  its  supreme 
moments  does  not  fall  into  such  an  artificial,  if  rhythmical  completeness. 
The  one  is  a poem  in  the  finest  modern  sense,  the  other  is  a noble 
picture.  The  former  unquestionably  attaches  itself  to  incidents  less  prob- 
able than  any  in  the  Milan  fresco.  But  its  penetration  into  the  ideal 
significance  is  all  the  more  profound  in  virtue  of  this  fact.  It  may  assert 
less  claim  to  the  “grand  style,”  or  rather  the  classic  spirit  in  the  grand 
style  mainly  eulogized  by  Reynolds.  But  more  is  implied  in  the  grand 
style  than  beauty  of  design,  however  superlative,  as  there  is  more  implied 

' It  is,  if  a little  dried  up,  in  good  preservation,  but  unframed,  and  rather  well 
preserved  from  neglect  than  otherwise.  It  is  in  a good  light,  also  by  accident.  See 
Plate  LI  I. 

^ Admirers  of  the  picture  point  out  that  the  disciples  are  grouped  in  four  groups  of 
three,  a real  relation  existing  between  each  group  and  the  whole  or  the  one  to  which  it  is 
contiguous. 
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in  classic  art  than  the  most  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  of  unity 
and  repose.  And  that  something  is  essential  penetration  into  and  inter- 
pretation of  reality.  At  its  supreme  elevation  human  Art  is  united  with 
the  greatness  stamped  upon  the  most  inspired  poetry  of  all  time,  the 
dramas  of  Aeschylus  and  Shakespeare,  or  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 

In  contrasting  the  religious  and,  a fortiori^  the  purely  aesthetic 
significance  of  famous  works  of  art,  in  which  the  principle  of  formal  design 
with  its  attachment  to  academical  classicism  is  most  operative,  with  that 
of  works  in  which  the  spontaneity  of  poetic  and  imaginative  vision  is 
more  emphatically  asserted,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  appear 
wholly  as  partisans  of  the  one  spirit  to  the  entire  condemnation  of  the 
other.  It  is  only  too  obvious  that  Ruskin  in  his  “ Modern  Painters  ” was 
less  than  just  to  the  genius  of  Raphael.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
wholesome  truth  at  the  bottom  of  his  one-sided  criticism  of  the  design  of 
that  painter’s  cartoons. 

I know  of  no  more  impressive  way  of  coming  to  a reasonable  grasp 
of  the  truth  than  by  prefacing  our  study  of  such  a criticism  ^ with  the 
perusal  of  an  eulogium  of  these  works  at  least  as  disingenuous  and  one- 
sided, such  as  we  may  find  in  the  XXIst  Letter  of  Waagen’s  standard 
guidebook  to  “The  Treasures  of  Art  in  England.”  The  antithesis  of  the 
two  points  of  view  is  here  presented  at  its  extreme,  and  it  only  remains 
for  ourselves,  in  Hegelian  phrase,  to  supply  the  mediating  notion  within 
which  their  contradictions  are  resolved.  To  an  experience  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  volatile  condition  of  artistic  criticism  it  can  only  appear 
amazing  how  this  German  critic  is  able  to  praise  these  works  for  their 
possession  of  precisely  those  characteristics,  the  entire  absence  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Englishman,  condemns  the  work. 

The  first  named  cannot  sufficiently  admire  them  for  “the  grandeur 
and  truthful  character  of  Raphael’s  inventive  imagination.”  Or,  as  he 
elsewhere  expresses  it  in  his  eulogy  of  one  particular  example,  “all 
appears  simple  and  natural,  as  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise.” 

If  we  now  turn  to  Ruskin  we  shall  find  that  his  summary  upon  the 
very  cartoon  selected  by  Waagen  on  the  above  ground  for  especial  praise 
runs  as  follows:  “ The  simple  truth  is  that  the  moment  we  look  at  the 
picture  we  feel  our  belief  in  the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  is, 

‘ That  is,  the  entire  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  ‘‘  Modern  Painters.” 
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visibly,  no  possibility  of  that  group  ever  having  existed  in  any  place,  or 
on  any  occasion.  It  is  all  a mere  mythic  absurdity,  a faded  concoction 
of  fringes,  muscular  arms,  and  curly  heads  of  Greek  philosophers.”  The 
passage  which  follows,  too  long  to  quote,  is  even  more  characteristic. 

What  does  it  all  mean,  we  may  possibly  ask  ourselves,  in  a confused 
condition  of  mind  which  resembles  the  n-avTa  pu  of  the  Greek  philosopher. 

A little  reflection  ought,  I think,  to  convince  that  a direct  contradic- 
tion of  this  kind  admits  of  a very  simple  explanation.  We  have  here 
estimates  of  a work  of  art  based  on  entirely  different  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  truth  which  it  is  the  function  of  art,  and  more  particularly 
religious  art,  to  unfold.  More  important  still,  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  the  spiritual  attitude  of  these  two  critics  to  such  works  respectively 
is  one  of  the  most  vehement  contrast.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
connoisseur,  with  his  somewhat  conventional  eloquence,  his  trained 
knowledge  of  and  admiration  for  all  that  is  implied  in  this  synthesis  of 
the  principles  of  formal  beauty,  dignity  and  repose,  this  realization  of  an 
ideal  vision  which  attracts  us  with  its  plastic  fulness  and  nobility,  so  that 
we  are  content  to  abide  in  its  truth  on  its  own  native  ground  of  what  is 
here  called  “artistic  necessity.”  On  the  other  we  have  an  original  poetic 
temperament,  a man  lof  genius,  who  is,  above  all,  interested  in  pene- 
trating to  the  essential  truth  of  the  historical  facts  depicted,  who 
possesses  his  own  vision  of  them  to  start  with,  who  is,  above  all,  zealous 
for  the  directness  of  the  work’s  imaginative  vision,  the  power  and 
sincerity  with  which  it  brings  home  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  spiritual 
depth  even  more  than  the  phenomenal  presence  of  the  theme  accepted. 
So  far  as  religious  art  is  concerned,  the  realism  of  Ruskin  is  obviously 
the  most  significant,  however  much  we  may  question  some  of  the  state- 
ments with  which  he  supports  it.  Genuine  art  is  justified  in  all  her 
children  and  noble  decorative  art  has  its  perfectly  legitimate  place  in  the 
order  of  beauty  to  which  it  belongs.  Indeed  the  emphasis  with  which 
Ruskin  insists  upon  his  antithesis  between  art  employed  for  the  display 
of  religious  facts  as  contrasted  with  religious  facts  employed  for  the  display 
of  art,  though  suggestive  enough  in  itself,  is  only  misleading  or  false  if 
pressed,  as  Ruskin  presses  it,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  particular 
men.  We  shall  in  a later  section  of  this  work  ^ point  out  how  this  bias 

' See  vol.  ii,  Conclusion,  pp.  144-148. 
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leads  him  contrary  even  to  his  own  previous  opinions  into  some  extra- 
ordinary statements  upon  the  religious  art  of  the  Venetian  masters,  and 
that  of  Tintoret  in  particular. 

Religious  art,  and  indeed  all  art  with  a profound  significance,  obviously 
demands  as  its  prior  condition  that  the  artist  himself  should  be  religious, 
or  at  least  in  the  broad  sense  profound  and  sincere;  but  this  by  no 
means  excludes  the  fact  that  he  should  regard  the  artistic  presentment  of 
his  most  vital  thought  and  vision  as  the  finest  mode  for  the  display  of  his 
art.  How  otherwise  should  the  painter  of  nobility  conceive  his  art  than 
his  own  most  intimate  expression?  And  if  such  a sense  may  lean  with 
some  in  the  direction  of  vanity  or  mere  self-exploitation,  it  is  quite  as 
possible  to  remain  a sense  of  self-realization  which  is  wholly  legitimate 
and  inevitable. 

It  is  indeed  absurd  to  suppose  that,  except  in  the  most  naive  and 
primitive  stages  of  human  art,  we  can  ever  entirely  separate  these  two 
aspects  of  its  function.  Even  with  Fra  Angelico,  though  the  display  of 
his  art  may  have  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  devotion  to  the  glory  of  God, 
there  was  at  least  a sense  more  or  less  defined  of  self-realization  therein. 
And  with  a Tintoret,  or  a Watts,  or  a Holman  Hunt,  we  have,  and 
indeed  must  necessarily  have,  the  full  self-consciousness  which  attends  the 
noble  effort  of  such  a display,  and  the  sense  of  right  to  such  artistic  display. 

With  this  reservation,  then,  not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  principle 
of  religious  realism  asserted  by  Ruskin,  as  to  the  somewhat  hasty  and 
dogmatic  application  of  it  in  his  criticism  of  works  to  which  it  does  not 
without  real  qualification  apply,  we  may  readily  acquiesce  that  the  design 
of  Raphael’s  cartoons,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  as  decorative  art,  or 
art  which  is  accommodating  itself  to  a specific  medium,  is  as  essential 
poetry  and  in  its  imaginative  penetration  of  an  inferior  type  of  religious 
art  to  that  of  the  Assisi  or  Arena  Chapel  frescoes  of  Giotto.  It  is 
indeed  only  through  an  appreciation  of  this  difference  that  we  shall  be  in 
a position  fully  to  estimate  the  artistic  greatness  of  a Rembrandt  or  a 
J.  F.  Millet. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  work  of  Millet  is  founded  on  that  of 
N.  Poussin.^  This  is  true,  but  it  is  less  than  half  the  truth.  The  work  of 

^ Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  in  the  work  previously  cited.  This  writer  is  admirable  when 
discussing  classic  design;  but  his  book  would  suggest  real  limitations  in  certain  direc- 
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Poussin  is  classic  in  the  sense  that  it  is  art  which  is  externally  decorative, 
and  like  that  of  Claude,  a growth  within  a convention.  The  art  of  Millet 
is,  above  all,  the  expression  of  a soul,  or  in  more  definite  phrase,  of  that 
liberty  claimed  by  a free  intelligence.  And  what  that  art  of  convention 
became  subsequently  before  the  genius  of  a Millet  or  a Hugo  wafted  the 
new  breath  of  life  into  it,  and  reclothed  it  in  the  modern  spirit,  the  history 
of  French  art  proves  incontestably.  It  expired  in  the  cerament  of  a 
hopeless  insincerity.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  letter  which  kills,  but 
the  spirit  gives  life. 

We  have  already  freely  acknowledged  that  the  liberty  which  a 
Tintoret  or  a Rembrandt  suffer  in  their  approach  to  the  profoundest 
problems  of  history  do  not  always  satisfy.  They  are  not  unfrequently 
lacking  in  certain  supreme  qualities  of  human  art.  But  the  appeal  is,  at 
least,  throughout  to  the  intuitions  of  reason.  And,  moreover,  while  it  is 
worth  observing  that  an  artifice  of  style  begets  insincerity  of  expression ; 
so,  too,  insincerity  of  the  artistic  impulse  is  reflected  in  rhetorical  devices 
even  where  the  fundamental  style  of  the  art  is  not  primarily  conventional. 

In  the  school  of  painting  which  followed  Tintoret  this  is  obvious 
enough.  We  get  there  a stereotyped  manner  incapable  of  expansion. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  similar  results  in  a master  as  virile  and 
profound  as  Titian  himself  was,  when  we  contrast  his  religious  paintings 
with  those  of  his  most  serious  rival.  Titian  was  not  a religious  man  in 
the  sense  Tintoret  was  so.  I do  not  refer  to  conventional  piety.  I mean 
that  he  was  neither  as  earnest,  simple  or  sincere  in  his  attitude  to  the 
problems  at  the  root  of  ethical  aspiration  and  a personal  religion.^  It  was 
not  a matter  to  him,  I will  not  say  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  interest,  to 
inquire  into  the  traditions  of  the  Church  or  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he 
conventionally  held.  He  was  a courteous  and  hard-working  man  of  the 
world.  I do  not  say  that  this  was  unfavourable  to  his  work  as  a whole. 
There  is  noble  breadth  and  self-sufficiency,  an  unrivalled  self-mastery, 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  the  work  of  artists,  whom  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  style  “ religious  ” in  any  sense  at  least  which  did  not 

tions.  The  art  of  Turner  is  one  of  them.  Etty  was  a fine  craftsman,  but  this  thoughtful 
writer  appears  to  me  to  make  too  much  of  him. 

^ As  his  admirer,  Mr.  Ricketts,  puts  it  bluntly  he  probably  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  any  other  world  than  the  present  until  he  was  over  seventy. 
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require  quite  exceptional  definition — men  of  the  world  such  as  were 
Goethe  and  Shakespeare. 

In  Titian  we  have  the  beauty  and  serene  content  of  earthly  opulence 
and  solemnity.  But  we  have  not  the  intensity,  the  transparent  simplicitas^ 
the  more  intimate  and  hallowed  vision  of  the  depth  and  ideality  of  the 
noblest  ethical  experience.  He  was  therefore  compelled,  when  dealing 
with  the  subject-matter  of  religion,  either  to  cover  this  defect  of  pro- 
founder  intuition  with  natural  beauty  of  a type  which  inclined  to 
sensuousness,  and  was  deficient  in  varied  characterization;  or  where  he 
strives  to  depict  emotions  of  genuine  spiritual  exaltation  or  intensity,  to 
substitute  attitudes  which  are  clearly  studies  ^ in  the  place  of  genuine 
inspiration. 

This  at  least  is  the  tendency,  and  I could  illustrate  it  from  many 
pictures.  I will  here  merely  select  one  example  from  the  period  of  his 
life  when  his  power  as  a religious  painter  reached  the  highest  point  it 
ever  attained.^  This  is  the  final  period  of  this  great  master’s  career,  and 
the  picture  to  which  I invite  attention  is  that  Pieta  or  Deposition^  now 
in  the  Venetian  Academy,  and  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  No  one  will 
deny  that  this  work  is  most  impressive.  There  is  something  of  a haunt- 
ing admonition  of  his  own  end  in  it.  But  there  is  also  not  a little 
egotism.  What  I wish  to  emphasize,  however,  now  is  one  figure,  that  of 
the  Magdalene.  What  exactly  does  the  painter  wish  to  convey  to  us  by 
it  as  thus  conceived?  She  would  appear  to  me  to  be  suddenly  surprised 
with  her  sense  of  desolation,  and  under  this  poignant  emotion  she 
springs  forward  from  the  other  two  mourners,  and  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
though  the  sight  itself  were  intolerable.  The  impression  at  any  rate  is 
that  of  a tragedienne,  and  her  extraordinary  height  emphasizes  this 
aspect.  It  may  be  the  movement  of  great  anguish,^  but  it  is  human  grief 

’ That  is,  academical  studies,  as  in  his  S.  Peter  Martyr. 

I think  myself  that  the  Entombinent  in  the  Prado  is  his  most  inspired  religious 
work.  That  in  the  Louvre  is  no  doubt  a greater  work  of  art.  The  design  is  supreme  in 
many  respects ; but  even  here  there  are  defects  of  realization.  The  body  is  not  supported 
adequately  in  its  weight  at  all,  and  the  grief  on  some  of  the  faces  almost  amounts  to 
horror  or  rather  awe  in  the  presence  of  death.  But  it  is  a grand  work,  much  above  his 
ordinary  level  of  inspiration  in  religious  subjects.  And  Ruskin  indeed  considered  it  to  be 
both  his  greatest  and  most  profound. 

® Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  suggest  that  she  comes  in  to  the  left  and  wails!  (vol.  ii, 
p.  412).  But  where  does  she  come  from?  She  walks  straight  out  of  the  picture  from  the 
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viewed  in  the  more  selfish  relation  of  bereavement.  It  is  expressed  by  a 
movement  that  is  not  merely,  I think  we  may  say,  theatrical,  but  is 
enforced  by  a deliberate  or  half-unconscious  outcry.  It  represents  the 
painter’s  conception  of  most  passionate  and  profound  sorrow.  As  such 
it  hardly  makes  an  appeal  to  our  religious  sense  at  all,  and  only  under 
qualification  to  our  human  sympathy.  I would  compare  with  such  an 
expression  of  grief  that  of  the  Magdalene  in  what  was,  if  not  actually  the 
last  picture  Tintoret  ever  painted,  at  least  among  the  last  two  or  three, 
the  Entombment  or  Deposition  in  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church.^  I 
refer  to  the  bowed  figure  of  the  woman  with  her  hands  folded  across  her 
breast.  It  is  the  attitude  of  one  whose  intensity  of  personal  sorrow  is,  in 
the  presence  of  the  beloved  and  revered  taken  to  his  rest,  combined  with 
the  absorbing  consciousness  of  his  divine,  if  tragic  endurance  and  suffer- 
ing, wholly  swept  on  one  side,  consumed  in  the  association  of  herself 
with  Him  she  adores.  Tears  may  fall,  but  her  soul  is  lost  in  its  devotion, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  such  self-surrender  is  spread  over  her  face  as  the 
transfigurement  of  ideal  beauty.  This  is  indeed  the  temple  of  Love 
itself,  the  secret  shrine  where  the  most  intolerable  emotion  is  dissolved 
and  purified  of  all  encumbering  elements.  Here  at  least  we  get  that 
withdrawn  intimacy  of  the  poet  in  what  is  most  sacred  in  our  humanity. 
And  the  same  spirit  of  self-oblivious  devotion  is  fragrant  in  its  degree 
with  its  celestial,  if  wholly  human  sweetness  on  every  one  of  these 
figures.  The  Madonna  has  indeed  lost  consciousness.  There  are  limits 
to  human  endurance.  But  in  this  supreme  effort  of  Tintoret  on  this 
subject,  as  if  to  show  us  she  is,  in  her  maternal  frailty,  not  vital,  except 
by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  more  ideal  significance,  she  is  placed  in  the  back- 
ground, and  our  thought  of  her  is  relieved  by  those  wings  of  mercy,  the 
ministering  spirits  who  hover  over  her  head.  This  picture  is  not  merely  a 
religious  picture.  It  reveals  the  inmost  heart  of  the  religion  of  self-sacrifice. 

All  the  Depositions  of  Tintoret  are  exceptionally  instinct  with 
inspiration,  and  something  of  that  delicacy  and  tenderness,  which  brings 
to  mind  the  creator  of  Lear,  Ophelia,  and  Cordelia. 

In  the  Pieta  of  the  Brera  the  figure  of  the  Magdalene  is  presented 

group  and  masonry  behind  her.  If  these  biographers  are  right  the  conception  is  still  more 
commonplace. 

' See  Plate  LIV. 
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us  more  as  in  Titian’s  picture,  in  the  overmastering  moment  of  surprise. 
But  even  there  the  tears  which  fall  are  tears  for  the  Master  rather  than 
the  cry  of  bereavement,  and  the  faces  of  S.  John  and  the  Madonna  are 
possessed  with  the  beauty  and  quietude  of  adoring  love.  He  is  gone,  but 
the  Spirit  of  His  comfort  remains  behind.  Such  would  appear  to  be  the 
message. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  despite  the  undeniable  beauty  and  depth  of 
some  of  his  works,  many  fail  in  their  impression  as  religious  art  by 
reason  of  that  “impetuosity”  we  have  already  borrowed  from  Ruskin. 
Ground  for  such  a contention  no  doubt  there  is.  The  point  may,  how- 
ever, be  more  conveniently  discussed  when  his  merits  and  defects  as  the 
delineator  of  human  motion  are  reviewed  in  more  detail. 

For  the  rest  I cannot  further  deal  here  with  illustration  of  his  rank 
as  a religious  painter.  Such  an  aspect  will  frequently  be  recurred  to  in 
other  parts  of  this  work  when  I come  to  consider  his  Crucifixions^  the 
Paradise^  and  not  a few  other  pictures,  whether  in  the  Scuola  of  S.  Rocco 
or  elsewhere. 

I have,  however,  a few  words  to  add  on  that  last  question.  Does  the 
art  of  this  master  throw  any  light  on  his  personal  views  in  religious 
matters  or  generally  on  his  personal  character? 

As  already  pointed  out,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  is  most 
absorbed  in  the  technical  problems  of  his  work.  Hellenic  influence  is  a 
strong  feature  in  his  compositions.  But  even  at  the  outset,  if  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  pictures  in  the  choir  of  the 
S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church  are  justified,  we  have  clear  indications  of  a 
mind  not  merely  pious  in  a conventional  sense,  but  actively  brooding  on 
the  contradictions  increasingly  insistent  between  the  splendour,  the 
frivolous,  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  Venice  of 
his  day  and  the  doubtful  future  in  front  of  her.  We  may  easily  lay  undue 
stress  upon  the  possibility  and  continuance  of  such  reflections.  The 
nature  of  this  painter  was  essentially  sane  and  robust.  Few  men  were 
more  gifted  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  this  city  of  the  lagoons,  or  more 
qualified  to  enter  into  all  the  varied  life,  with  its  marvellous  scenes  of 
colour  and  magnificence.  But  still,  from  the  first  ripening  of  his  man- 

^ Chapter  IX. 
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hood,  it  is  clear  that  his  heart  was  above  all  in  his  work.  His  life  was 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  conflict.  His  consciousness  that  he  had  a real 
artistic  message  to  deliver  for  a considerable  time  met  with  no  adequate 
response.  To  the  end  he  was  largely  misunderstood  in  quarters  where 
intelligent  appreciation  would  have  carried  most  weight  with  him.  He 
did  what  many  another  artist  of  gifts  has  done  since  his  time;  he  became 
more  and  more  self-centred  as  an  artist  in  his  isolation,  more  dedicate  to 
his  art  and  its  infinite  problems.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  probed  the 
possibilities  of  that  work,  more  particularly  on  its  religious  side,  in  a 
spirit  wholly  different  from  that  in  which  his  most  famous  rivals 
approached  it.  I have  little  doubt  myself  that  the  great  Schleissheim 
Crucifixion^  which  I shall  describe  in  the  chapter  which  follows  the  next 
one,  belongs  to  this  early  period  of  struggle  and  disappointment.  There 
is  a profound  sense  of  gloom  in  that  picture,  a wave  of  pessimism  you 
might  almost  call  it,  which  is  without  a parallel  in  any  other  work  of 
this  master. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  under  which  that  picture 
saw  the  light,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  man  could  have  wrestled 
as  this  artist  did  wrestle  with  such  subjects  as  the  Crucifixion^  the  Last 
Judgment^  the  Last  Supper^  the  Depositio7i^  not  to  mention  the  entire 
cycle  of  the  S.  Rocco  School,  without  carrying  away  indelible  traces  in 
his  life.  The  creation  of  such  a series  as  that  of  S.  Rocco  implies  of  itself 
an  enthusiasm  and  interest,  which  the  artistic  impulse  alone  and  the  mere 
passion  for  work  is  quite  insufficient  to  explain.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter.  We  can  see  quite  clearly  from  the  work, 
culminating  as  it  does  in  the  Paradise^  and  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
in  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church,  that  a quite  definable  change  is 
perceptible  in  its  ideal  or  spiritual  quality.  It  becomes  less  Hellenic  and 
more  and  more  Hebraic,  if  we  may  thus  describe  the  tendency  less  to 
insist  on  the  mere  beauty  of  form,  and  more  to  enlarge  on  the  symbolism 
of  light  and  ideal  expression.  In  other  words  it  becomes  more  open, 
more  suggestive,  more  intimate  and  refined  in  its  emotional  quality.  It 
becomes  not  merely  interpretative,  but  illuminative. 

The  two  choir  pictures  of  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church  closely 
related  as  they  are  in  essential  significance,  the  bread  of  the  love  or 
memorial  feast  of  Christ,  with  the  bread  of  life  given  to  the  elect  people 
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during"  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  is  a case  in  point.  Such  work 
illumines  with  the  thought  it  contains  the  historical  facts  depicted.  It  is 
one  example  out  of  many  of  the  intimate  sympathy  of  this  insastiable  and 
profound  soul  with  the  mighty  themes  accepted. 

When  Tintoret  painted  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  Crucifixion^  Erasmus 
and  Luther  were  in  their  graves.  Galileo  and  Shakespeare  were  just  out 
of  the  cradle.  Michelangelo  had  been  dead  but  a year,  and  Giordano 
Bruno  was  a lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  was  an  age  of  inquiry. 
Like  Bruno  Tintoret  is  also  dormitantium  animarum  excuhitor.  But  it 
was  yet  more  an  age  of  discovery,  and  he  resembles  even  more  the  dis- 
coverers of  new  worlds  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  panorama  of  Old 
Testament  history  is  such  a discovery.  The  expression  is  indeed  applic- 
able to  him  as  a poet  in  a yet  profounder  sense,  where  he  portrays  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 

That  life  is,  in  his  view  of  it,  sustained  and  supported  by  super- 
natural wonder  throughout.  But  the  manifestation  upon  which  he  relies 
to  make  the  appeal  of  his  art  most  direct  and  searching  is  its  immediate 
relation  to  the  humanity  of  which  we  are  everywhere  cognizant,  and  the 
ideal  that  is  implanted  in  ourselves.  And  the  atonement,  which  is 
revealed  or  symbolized  in  the  tragic  death  he  depicted  with  a power 
never  equalled  before  or  since,  it  is  not  difficult,  even  from  his  own  work, 
if  we  are  anxious  to  do  so,  to  expand,  as  S.  Paul  had  already  done  before 
him,  into  the  wider  and  more  ideal  conception  of  a death  unto  life 
eternally  renewed  on  Earth  through  the  evidence  of  such  an  example  of 
self-less  service  in  the  cause  of  goodness  and  truth. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  case  that  Tintoret,  in  his  conception  of 
the  most  momentous  facts  of  man’s  religious  history,  went  so  far  as  to 
sever  the  traditional  religion  of  his  own  people  from  all  accretions  of 
sacerdotal  privilege  or  dogmatic  theology.^ 

He  remained  in  the  Church  of  his  fathers  to  the  end.  But  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  was  as  clearly  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  his  heart 

^ Thode  here  takes  a step  beyond  the  just  limit  where  he  says:  “ Die  letzte  Befreiung 
von  allem  Hieratischen  vollzieht  sich,”  p.  134.  It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  this 
painter  does  not  treat  the  priest  with  much  sympathy.  In  his  S.  Simeone  Grande  Last 
Supper  he  would  appear  deliberately  to  contrast  the  emotions  of  the  disciples  as  simple, 
devoted  men  with  the  artificial  and  stereotyped  expression  of  the  priest  who  brings  in 
the  candles. 
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as  it  is  written  unmistakably  in  the  speech  of  his  artistic  message. 
And  that  he  shares  in  a real  measure  the  conflict  of  aims  and  conceptions 
which  are  the  inheritance  of  our  modern  world  may  be  assumed.  The 
freedom  he  asserted  may  not  be  the  intellectual  burden  of  Shakespeare, 
but  at  least  it  is  essentially  one  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  immortal  poet, 
Dante.  And  from  the  serene  heights  to  which  this  august  association 
conducted  him,  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  was  no  longer  visible;  and  for 
a soul  as  earnest  and  sincere  as  his  own  we  may  be  sure  that  from  thence 
there  could  be  no  return. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  POETRY  OF  MOTION 

IN  pictorial  art  the  movement  of  the  human  form,  and  that  of  the 
drapery  which  surrounds  it,  is  the  most  direct  expression  of  life.^ 
Movement  is  indeed  depicted  by  sculpture;  but  the  medium  of  the 
plastic  arts,  in  their  stricter  sense,  is  not  nearly  so  congenial  to  its 
presentment.  In  fact,  during  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
classic  period  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  it  is  either  wholly  absent,  or  it  is 
portrayed  under  certain  conditions  of  rigidity,  and  then  exclusively  on  the 
sculptured  relief. 

Even  in  the  art  of  painting  a complete  mastery  in  the  portrayal  of 
movement  is  among  the  last  of  its  triumphs.  In  early  Christian  art  the 
delineation  of  form  is  almost  entirely  statuesque,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
attempt  to  make  the  nuances  of  human  motion  a dominant  mode  of  ideal 
expression. 

As  we  have  already  seen  Tintoret  was,  in  this  respect  like  our  own 
painters  Watts  or  Turner,  of  no  particular  school,  but  a man  self-taught, 
who  worked  out  the  problems  of  his  art  under  the  direction  of  a certain 
ideal  of  his  own,  and  in  accordance  with  the  intuitive  suggestions  of  his 
own  experience  and  genius.  His  main  effort  at  first  is  to  assimilate,  and 
indeed  rival  what  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  most  excellent  in 
the  art  around  him.  But  it  was  the  art  of  Michelangelo  with  its  profound 
imaginative  grasp,  its  spiritual  energy  and  insight,  which  exercised 
the  most  fascination  upon  him.  And  in  neither  the  case  of  Titian  nor 
Michelangelo  are  we  dealing  simply  with  a pupil.  The  famous  motto 
itself  declares  to  us  that  Tintoret’s  aim  from  the  first  is  that  of  an  original 
type  of  production. 

^ This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  painting  of  the  eye  with  the  focus  point  of  light 
is  the  most  direct  delineation  of  soul.  But  apart  from  portraiture  as  such  this  feature  in 
painting  is  a practically  negligible  effect. 
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What  he  sought  above  all  from  Michelangelo  was  the  power  of 
transferring  the  rhythmic  impulse  of  life  into  the  form  of  his  creations. 
It  is  not  so  much  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Michelangelesque  manner 
which  he  seeks;  he  would  emulate  the  passion,  the  delicacy,  the 
indomitable  spirit  which  supply  the  inspiration  at  their  source.  That  his 
effort,  both  as  a young  man  and  even  far  into  his  maturity,  to  master  the 
means,  in  virtue  of  which  such  a soaring  ambition  was  alone  possible,  we 
know  from  the  detailed  account  given  by  Ridolfi  of  the  method,  or  the 
more  formal  aspect  of  the  method  of  this  self-instruction.  He  not  merely 
went  through  the  usual  course  of  academical  training,  with  its  studies 
from  the  life  and  dissection,  but  he  originated  for  himself  a course  of 
study,  from  models  both  of  wax  and  clay,  which  he  used,  both  draped 
and  undraped,  placing  them  in  every  conceivable  position,  either  in 
suspension,  or  under  peculiar  conditions  of  artificial  light,  that  he  might 
learn  more  intimately  the  perspective  of  flying  figures,  and  gain  increased 
facility  in  his  treatments  of  objects  in  relief.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that 
the  value  of  such  experiments  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  experimenter,  his  own  imagination  and  power  of  adapting 
such  inert  objects  to  the  conditions  of  life  which  were  finally  depicted. 
But  though  the  intuitions  of  his  own  artistic  powers  were  no  doubt 
absolutely  essential,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  they  were  not  only  enforced 
by  unwearied  observation  of  life  itself,  but  at  least  through  a large 
portion  of  his  career,'  assisted  in  some  measure  by  mechanical  artifice  of 
this  kind.  And  it  was  only  by  such  a persistency  in  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  of  design  that  he  eventually  obtained  a facility  and  inevitableness 
of  draughtsmanship,  which,  in  its  scope  at  least,  is  without  a rival  in 
Venetian  art. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  rather  strange  that  a painter  for  whom 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  finest  pictorial  art  of  the  East,  rhythmic 
vitality,  became  a feature  of  such  importance  in  his  work,  should  have 
discovered  his  main  source  of  inspiration  in  the  work  of  an  artist,  who 
regarded  himself  as  above  all  a sculptor.  The  paradox  is  the  creation  of 
Michelangelo’s  genius  itself.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artist  who 

' In  the  chapter  upon  Tintoret’s  drawings  I shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assume  our  British  Museum  studies  are  an  entirely  exceptional  feature  in 
his  practice. 
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created  the  decoration  of  the  Medici  tombs  also  painted  the  Sistine 
Chapel  ceiling"  and  the  titanic  Last  Judgment. 

In  our  survey  of  the  art  of  Titian,  his  supreme  rank  as  a colourist, 
the  master  who  created  The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  our  National 
Collection,  or  the  so-called  Sacred  and  Profane  Love.^  with  many  other 
world-famous  and  noble  works,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  limited  his 
power  is  in  this  particular  direction,  when  we  compare  him  with  Michel- 
angelo and  Tintoret,  or  even  with  Raphael.  In  The  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.,  it  is  true,  we  have  a consummate  example  of  one  aspect  of 
graceful  and  wholly  vital  movement.  But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  in  the  entire  range  of  Titian’s  extant  work,  this  type  of  motion  is 
not  extended.  He  never  seriously  attempts  the  angelic  flight.  In  his 
Glory  to  the  Highest  in  the  Prado  we  find  a considerable  amount  of 
movements,  if  of  rather  an  academic  quality,  and  it  is  wholly  unaccom- 
panied with  the  accordant  motion  of  angelic  wings.  The  Christ  in  his 
Resurrection  is  as  purely  a statuesque  figure  as  that  of  Bordone  in  the 
same  subject  or  Fra  Angelico.’  The  angel  of  his  Annunciation  in  the 
S.  Rocco  Scuola,  like  that  of  the  similar  subject  by  Veronese  in  the 
Venetian  Academy,  though  in  Titian’s  case  with  more  beauty,  is  one 
whose  wings  merely  assist  a gentle  descent  to  the  ground.  Such  a rush 
of  celestial  life  into  the  chamber  of  the  woman  blessed  above  all  others 
as  we  meet  with  in  the  similar  composition  by  Tintoret  in  the  same  Scuola 
is  beyond  the  art  of  either  of  these  masters. 

This  essential  difference  in  power  of  design  does  not  merely  pre- 
suppose a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  in  its  movement, 
and  a superior  ability  to  display  the  same.  It  is  unquestionably  a source 
of  additional  features  of  grace  and  beauty,  of  more  varied  realization. 
That  Tintoret,  in  striving  to  obtain  such  a mastery,  was  conscious  of 
this  we  cannot  doubt. 

The  informing  principle  of  the  beauty  of  the  dance  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  vitality  of  modern  art ; and  it  is  certainly  true  that  under  certain 
conditions,  particularly  where  the  subject-matter  is  religious,  it  may  be 
asserted  in  a way  that  does  injury  to  the  principles  of  repose  and  unity 
of  general  effect.  It  is,  however,  for  the  moment  rather  my  wish  to 

' But  I think  it  very  fine  in  its  noble  dignity  none  the  less,  finer  by  a long  way  than 
Tintoret’s  figure  of  Christ  in  his  S.  Rocco  Resurrection. 
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illustrate  the  fitness  and  virtue  of  its  assertion  as  the  most  emphatic 
approach  to  life  itself. 

Most  obvious  of  all  perhaps  is  Tintoret’s  quite  exceptional,  and  in 
certain  cases  unsurpassed  power  to  depict  the  angelic  flight.  His  work 
illustrates  almost  every  type  of  such  movement  we  can  imagine,  from  the 
exquisite  poise  in  mid-air  of  the  suspended  angel  in  the  Resurrection  and 
three  Senators^  of  which  I have  secured  a reproduction,  to  the  headlong 
flight  in  extreme  perspective  of  the  angel  in  the  Descent  into  Hades 
of  the  S.  Cassiano  Church,^  or  the  more  serene  return  of  the  two 
archangels  in  the  Paradise  to  their  King  of  kings.  Without  attempting 
to  exhaust  such  variety,  we  may  mention  as  of  exceptional  interest  the 
angels  in  the  Conflict  bet%veen  Michael  and  the  Medusa-headed  Portent  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  the  superb  angel  in  the  foreground  of  the  Last 
Judgment^  the  bird-like  figures^  in  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  Resurrection^ 
the  flying  angel  in  the  S.  Ursula  and  her  Maidens,'^  and,  I think  we  ought 
to  add,  the  floating  Aphrodite  in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.^  All  these 
really  show  a more  exceptional  power,  a finer  intuition,  at  any  rate,  than 
such  figures  as  the  S.  Mark  in  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  or  the  Jupiter  in  the 
Origin  of  the  Milky  Way,  remarkable  though  these  are.  In  the  Paradise, 
with  its  groups  of  angelic  flight,  but  yet  more  through  the  subtler  move- 
ments of  other  figures,  Tintoret  mainly  seeks  to  enforce  ideal  significance. 

But  the  flight  of  angels  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  subtle  or  even 
masterly  exercise  of  this  power.  It  is  in  the  pulsation  of  sensitive  life 
infused  into  the  form  beneath,  rather  than  in  the  drapery  of  such  a figure 
as  the  matron  in  the  foreground  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,^  or 
even  in  that  of  the  child  Virgin  herself,  if  we  contrast  her  with  the 
charming  but  far  more  stolid  figure  in  Titian’s  famous  picture,  or  in  the 
beautiful  pose  of  the  mother  on  the  right  in  that  other  Presentation  in  the 
Accademia,  or  in  the  uplift  of  the  Madonna  in  the  three  examples  of  this 
master’s  Assumption,  or  the  forward  movement  held  in  a restraint  which 
is  itself  rhythmically  conceived,  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  woman  in  the 

^ In  the  Archaeologico  Museo  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  Plate  LX.  ^ Plate  LVIII. 

^ The  delicate  beauty  of  the  wings  of  these  angels  is  exceptional.  That  mentioned  in 
the  last  is  painted  with  even  more  care  than  the  angel’s  wings  praised  by  Ruskin  in  that 
other  picture  of  this  Scuola,  the  Elijah  Being  Fed  by  an  Angel,  also  a fine  example, 
though  not  in  such  good  preservation  as  the  Ducal  Palace  picture. 

^ Plate  XLIII.  = Plate  XL  « Plate  XXX. 
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foreground  of  that  beautiful,  but  little  known,  example  of  the  Nativity  ^ 
in  the  Escurial,  and  many  another  which  enable  us  to  grasp  with  most 
intimacy  all  that  this  mastery  implies. 

The  case  of  these  Assumptions  is  exceptionally  instructive.  Neither 
the  example  in  the  Gesuiti  Church,  nor  that  in  the  Venetian  Academy, 
was  ever  probably  as  fine  in  compostion  and  beauty  as  the  picture  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco  was  in  its  unrestored  state.  ^ That  in  the  Gesuiti 
Church  is,  in  fact,  an  early  work,  in  which  the  influence  of  Veronese 
appears  to  be  strongly  marked,  and  indeed  according  to  Ridolfi  was 
directly  imitated.  Restoration  is,  however,  mainly  responsible  for  the 
rather  heavy  and  constricted  appearance  we  find  in  the  Assumption  of 
the  Venetian  Academy.®  This  is  another  of  those  pictures  in  which  the 
figures  appear  too  crowded,  and  the  effect  would  have  been  improved  by  a 
larger  canvas,  both  in  breadth  of  earth,  and  height  of  heaven.  But 
though  all  these  pictures  suffer  in  one  way  or  another,  as  we  now  find 
them  in  one  and  all  the  movement  of  the  Madonna  herself  is,  as  a move- 
ment of  soaring  exaltation,  expressed  more  directly  than  in  Titian’s 
famous  Assunta.  The  Madonna  here  simply  stands  on  a cloud  holding 
up  her  hands;  she  does  not  soar  at  all. 

That  a writer  generally  so  restrained  as  Mr.  Berenson  should 
imagine  that  she  here  “soars  heavenward,  borne  by  the  fulness  of  life 
within  her,  and  by  the  feeling  that  the  universe  is  naturally  her  own,”  ^ is 
not  only  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  the  picture,  but  appears 
to  me  an  extraordinary  condition  of  mind  to  assume  in  the  Madonna 
herself  under  such  circumstances.  I will  not,  it  is  true,  speak  for  Titian’s 
Madonnas  with  the  authority  I venture  to  speak  for  Tintoret’s,  but  in 
the  latter  case  I am  quite  confident  that  the  very  last  thing  they  are 
feeling  is  that  the  universe  is  “naturally  their  own,”  in  which  case  I 
venture  to  doubt  whether  they  would  ascend  at  all.  Triumph  and 
abundant  life  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  Titian’s  superb  picture,  and  as 

^ See  Plate  XXI. 

^ It  is  the  one  picture  wholly  restored  but  still  thoroughly  deserving  of  study  in 
its  design. 

^ Thode  says  entirely  repainted.  I think  he  is  right  in  this  case,  though  it  is  far 
more  difficult  actually  to  detect  than  in  some  other  pictures  in  this  Gallery.  It  is  repainted 
by  a skilled  artist  who  has  covered  everything,  as  in  some  pictures  of  the  Ducal  Palace 

‘ “Venetian  Painters,”  pp.  39,  40, 
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much  “ nature  ” as  you  please  in  his  cherubs,  and  not  overrhuch  religious 
exaltation  anywhere  else;  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  popular 
success  of  the  picture  is  not  so  much  secured  by  its  sense  of  motion  as  by 
what  I may  perhaps  describe  as  its  “scenic  tranquillity,”^  a kind  of 
imperial  stateliness,  the  most  successful  feature  of  which  is  contributed 
by  the  supreme  vitality  of  the  Madonna  herself.  Apart  from  her,  I do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  a wholly  unjust  description  of  the  picture  to 
call  it  a majestic,  but  entirely  spectacular  tableau  vivant.  The  exaltation 
such  as  we  find  in  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  a good  deal  of  Swinburne’s 
poetry;  it  lacks  body  or  content. 

I do  not  mean  to  assert,  of  course,  that  Titian  is  at  all  exceptional 
in  the  fact  that  the  main  effect  of  his  work  on  this  particular  subject  is 
spectacular,  or  scenic,  rather  than  vitally  and  ideally  significant.  It  is  a 
subject  which,  as  compared  with  the  dramatic  events  of  ordinary  life,  or 
those  of  the  traditional  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  genius,  however  original 
in  imaginative  power,  could  have  rendered  with  the  same  impression  of 
vital  truth,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not,  from  any  point  of 
view,  sufficient  essential  truth  in  the  subject  to  fire  the  imagination. 
Whether  either  Tintoret  or  Titian  thought  they  believed  in  it,  a point 
upon  which  Ruskin  descants  at  considerable  length,  it  is  quite  certain 
they  could  not  have  believed  in  this  dogma  in  the  sense  they  believed  in 
the  historical  facts  of  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord  or  His  Crucifixion. 
Tintoret’s  work  on  this  subject  is  no  exception,  and  indeed,  it  is  some 
part  of  his  inferiority  in  his  treatment  of  the  theme,  at  least  clearly  it  is 
so  in  two  of  the  examples,  if  we  compare  it  with  this  magnificent  effort 
of  Titian,  that  his  heart  is  not  wholly  in  the  work;  he  cannot  fully  accept 
it  on  the  lower  plane  of  realization,  which  is  alone  compatible  with  its 
essential  significance,  and  which  we  find  presented  to  perfection  in 
Titian’s  masterpiece.  But  so  far  as  vital  truth  is  concerned,  or  the 
display  of  movement  as  significant  of  spiritual  life,  though  the  statement 
may  appear  at  first  sight  something  of  a paradox,  there  is,  I take  it, 

^ I have  borrowed  the  term  “scenic”  from  Mr.  Ricketts.  How  this  finely  sensitive 
critic  can  compare  the  movement  in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  with  that  of  the  Assunta,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  I can  only  explain  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  bound  to 
find  in  his  world-famed  Assunta  some  advantage,  and  so  accepted  this  for  lack  of  a better 
(“  Life  of  Titian,”  p.  67). 
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more  vitality,  not  to  mention  profound  emotion,  in  the  absolutely 
motionless  figure  who  stands  in  the  foreground  on  the  right  of 
Rembrandt’s  Descent  from  the  Cross,  or  in  that  solitary  figure  on  the 
right  of  Tintoret’s  S.  Polo  Cenacolo  than  in  all  the  gesticulations  of 
Titian’s  Assunta  together.  And  if  we  wish  to  probe  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  natural  movement  and  theatrical  posture,  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  movements  of  the  apostles  in  Titian’s  picture,  and  indeed, 
to  a large  extent  in  Tintoret’s  pictures  on  this  subject,  with  those  of  the 
groups  in  the  foregrounds  of  any  of  the  latter’s  Crucifixions.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  ideal  conception,  I regard  Titian’s 
altar-piece  at  Ancona  a finer  work  than  this  Assunta.  The  Madonna 
and  Child  are  here  the  fact  of  history,  and  we  have  not  to  strain  after 
impossible  emotions  adapted  to  the  vision  of  her  apotheosis. 

But  passing  from  this  rather  disputable  diversion  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  it  is  often  rather  the  subtle  grace  and  intrinsic  rhythm  of  some 
of  Tintoret’s  single  figures,  than  the  more  numerous  examples  of  tem- 
pestuous movement,  of  which  we  have  possibly  the  most  unrivalled 
illustration  in  his  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  that  his  work  asserts  its 
most  marked  superiority  over  his  most  formidable  rival  from  this 
particular  point  of  view,  namely,  Rubens. 

No  doubt  we  do  not  always  experience  the  same  refined  sense,  or 
even  intellectual  quality,"  and  in  not  a few  of  his  figures,  especially  in 
some  of  the  works  of  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola,  a purely  decorative  effect  is 
all  that  is  aimed  after,  or  at  least  secured.  But  where  the  illustration  is 
most  representative,  as  in  the  series  of  Cenacoli  already  considered, 
culminating  in  that  poetical  composition  of  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore 
Church,  with  its  background  of  mystical  lights,  and  its  company  of 
flying  angels,  Tintoret  has  clearly  before  his  mind  the  symbolic  signific- 
ance of  movement  as  an  emphasis  to  spiritual  exaltation  and  ideality.  It 
is,  in  fact,  life  charged  with  supernatural  forces.  It  is  intended  to  enforce 

^ To  understand  what  I mean  by  intellectual  quality  the  student  should  compare  the 
angel  of  the  Descent  into  Hades  with  the  figure  of  the  Ganymede  of  our  National  Gallery, 
which  a writer  so  careful  as  Holborn  has  actually  assumed  was  a Tintoret  through  its 
resemblance.  What  is  proved  is  just  the  opposite  conclusion ! It  may  be  a Palma  Giovini, 
but  a Tintoret  it  could  never  be  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  Jerome  in  the 
Vienna  Gallery  could  never  be  by  Palma,  and  that  is  the  absence  or  presence  of  this 
intellectual  quality  in  the  design. 
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the  mystery,  as  in  other  pictures  the  angelic  presence  is  introduced  to 
emphasize  a supernatural  event,  or  an  event  that  carries  a result  outside 
the  order  of  Nature. 

And  this  love  of  movement  and  rhythm  is  an  essential  feature  of  his 
manner  of  execution,  as  evidenced  in  the  flow  of  his  line  and  the  sweep 
of  his  brushwork.  I shall  draw  attention  to  a fine  example  of  this  in  the 
oil-study  for  a Crucifixion  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Munich.'  But  freedom 
of  execution  is  what  we  expect  in  the  oil-study  of  any  important  master. 
A far  finer  example  of  what  we  mean  may  be  found  in  the  way  he  has 
painted  the  nude  in  the  Venetian  Academy  example  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
or  Mr.  Crawshay’s  example,  a picture  which  is  painted  throughout  at  the 
very  height  of  his  power  in  this  respect,  as  is  also  such  a picture  as  the 
Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola,  a series  which,  in  its 
original  state,  must  have  been  unique  for  this  absolute  “power  of 
painting.” 

And  no  doubt  this  very  series  will  remind  us  that  it  is  precisely  this 
display  of  energy,^  running,  as  critics  have  been  so  ready  to  insist,  to  an 
extreme  of  impetuous  haste,  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  severity 
of  previous  verdicts.  That  a very  appreciable  portion  of  Tintoret’s 
wholly  authentic  work  does  suffer  by  reason  of  its  very  ardour,  its 
tendency  to  rely  too  invariably  on  movement  in  the  human  figure,  when 
we  contrast  the  work  with  the  more  restrained  compositions  of  other 
famous  masters,  is  a fact  no  dispassionate  judgment  can  deny.  It  is  a 
defect  it  shares  with  some  of  the  compositions  of  Michelangelo  and  yet 
more  of  Rubens,  but  it  is  a defect  notwithstanding.  The  principles  of 
unity  and  repose  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  certain  aspects  of 
religious  art,  or  of  art  viewed  as  a decorative  scheme,  that  the  excessive 
displacement  of  either  is  not  likely  to  discover  its  compensation  in  the  too 
pronounced  emphasis  of  any  other.  But,  with  regard  to  the  S.  Rocco 
Scuola  in  particular,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  conditions  under  which 
Tintoret  executed  that  scheme  of  decoration  were  absolutely  exceptional. 

' See  Plate  LXXIV. 

^ Noticeable  more  especially  in  the  work  of  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  hall.  The  Plague 
of  Serpents  is  an  extraordinary  example,  the  coil  of  the  serpent  appearing  in  certain  cases 
to  have  attached  itself  to  the  contortions  of  the  human  figure.  Compare  Ruskin’s 
description  of  Turner’s  Jason  in  his  Liber  Studiorum  where  he  points  out  the  trees  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Dragon  (“  Modern  Painters,”  vol  ii,  p.  167). 
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I do  not  think  myself  that  a really  complete  study  of  the  Paradise  will 
strengthen  in  the  least  the  contention  of  such  a criticism,  though  it  has 
often  been  assumed  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  regarded  simply  as 
decorations,  the  work  of  Tintoret  on  the  ceilings  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and,  as  such  of  course,  those  on  that  of  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  ceiling 
already  mentioned,  do  unquestionably  fall  short  of  the  work  of  such  a 
consummate  master  of  decorative  design  as  was  Paul  Veronese,  apart, 
that  is  to  say,  from  any  comparison  of  their  ideal  content. 

But  while  making  such  admissions  very  readily  we  must  guard  our- 
selves from  any  possible  endorsement  of  the  view  either  that  the  principles 
of  classic  art  never  receive  adequate  vindication  in  much  of  Tintoret’s 
composition,  or  that  he  was  inherently,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  his  work,  overmastered  by  a genius  which  was  only  too  ready  to  seize 
any  rhetorical  pose  or  gesture,  to  borrow  the  epithet  of  Reynolds,  rather 
than  adapt  itself  to  the  soberness,  the  gracious  ease,  and  the  simplicity 
of  Nature  herself.  Such  a view  is  not  only  untrue,  but  the  reverse  of  the 
truth;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  my  attempt  to  review  the  entire 
compass  of  his  achievements  is  to  establish  this  perversion  of  the  truth 
beyond  a doubt. 

It  is  a strange  fact,  though  possibly  explicable  in  great  measure  by 
the  very  limited  character  of  the  famous  lecturer’s  personal  knowledge  of 
Tintoret’s  actual  paintings,  even  in  the  churches  of  Venice,  that  while 
Reynolds  was  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michelangelo,  yet  he  could 
be  so  entirely  unjust  in  his  criticism  of  unquestionably  the  most  able  and 
intelligent  student  of  that  master  among  his  own  contemporaries.  In  one 
of  the  Discourses  there  is  even  a reference  to  the  “bustle”  of  the 
S.  Rocco  Scuola  Crucifixion. 

But,  as  I shall  subsequently  enforce  with  yet  further  illustration, 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  that  composition,  in  its  contrast 
to  the  work  of  almost  every  other  master  who  has  attempted  to  depict 
the  historical  scene,  is  its  superb,  I would  almost  venture  to  say  its  sub- 
lime, tranquillity.  The  entire  crowd  of  sightseers  is  either  looking  upon 
the  drama  with  arrested  surprise  and  awe,  or  callous  indifference.  The 
painter  has  concentrated  his  command  of  vital  movement  exclusively  in 
three  directions,  first,  on  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  raising  the  other 
two  malefactors,  and  whose  carefully  balanced  effort  serves  to  accentuate 
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by  its  contrast  the  fundamental  impression,  secondly,  in  the  arrested 
movement  of  the  soldier  about  to  lift  the  hyssup  to  Christ’s  lips,  and, 
thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  on  the  subdued  and  exquisitely  subtle 
reciprocities  of  movement  in  the  central  group  of  devoted,  indicative 
either  of  endurance  protracted  beyond  the  limit,  or  masculine  devotion 
and  sympathy.  And  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Schleissheim  picture 
this  restraint  is  at  least  as  obvious,  though  not  intrinsically  so  profound, 
in  the  other  compositions  extant  by  Tintoret  on  the  same  subject. 

Exceptions  of  course  there  are  in  which  the  dramatic  impulse  has 
betrayed  Tintoret,  no  less  than  other  great  artists,  into  an  unnecessary 
or  confusing  complexity  of  form,^  or  even  into  examples  of  sheer  bad 
taste,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Feet-  Washing  of  the  Escurial,  where  one 
disciple  is  represented  as  pulling  off  the  pants  of  another.  This  of  course 
was  an  early  work.  We  excuse  such  things  in  a Dutch  painter ; we  feel 
that  the  young  Tintoret  is  not  here  wholly  master  of  all  that  his  own 
style  implies.  And  yet  even  here,  too,  we  have  little  more  than  a touch 
of  that  Shakespearean  catholicity,  the  acceptance  of  which  is  a condition 
of  any  adequate  comprehension  of  his  genius,  and  apart  from  which  even 
such  a late  picture  as  the  Gathering  of  Manna  in  the  Wilderness  could 
never  have  been  composed.  Defects  of  such  a character  are  really  more 
important  in  works  which  share  the  further  defect  that  there  are  too 
many  figures  and  a central  interest  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Damien  and  Cos7no  in  the 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church,  or  the  Venice  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic^  in 
the  Ducal  Palace,  which,  however,  in  the  lower  portion  is  a magnificent 
design,  or  the  Prado  and  Zara  battle-scenes,  the  latter  in  my  judgment 
being  certainly  in  design  at  least  Tintoret’s. 

If  we  are,  however,  sufficiently  interested  and  persevering  to  make 
our  survey  of  the  materials  still  at  our  disposal  in  any  degree  exhaustive, 
we  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  such  defects  have  been 

' A good,  if  not  excessive  example  of  this  is  the  Cleansing  of  the  Women  of  Midian 
in  the  Prado.  Both  height  and  complexity  of  form  are  too  strongly  emphasized.  But  the 
picture  contains  some  exquisite  faces.  Tintoret’s  mannerisms  are  also  felt  too  strongly  in 
the  S.  Catherine  series,  of  which  this  work  has  several  reproductions. 

^ The  picture  has  been  repainted  at  the  top,  and  possibly  the  figure  of  Apollo 
enlarged,  but  there  is  no  picture  in  the  Ducal  Palace  more  characteristic  of  Tintoret’s 
decorative  power  of  free  design.  See  Plate  XV. 
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largely  exaggerated.  They  are  in  a real  measure  defects  of  rare  qualities, 
for  which  genius,  though  no  sufficient  excuse,  could  alone  have  been 
responsible  in  the  form  we  find  them.  They  are  qualities  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  man  to  secure  the  position  among 
his  peers  as  a dramatic  painter  of  the  abundance  and  intensity  actually 
secured  by  Tintoret  in  the  works  of  a single  lifetime.  And,  lastly,  they 
are  qualities  without  which  the  imagination  would  have  been  shorn  of 
half  its  power  even  to  attempt  to  essay  its  most  exalted  flight,  whether 
we  find  it,  still  in  its  juvenescence,  unleashed  behind  the  souls  of  the 
damned  as  they  are  whirled  away  in  the  cataract  of  the  broken  fountains  of 
the  deep,  or  at  last,  in  its  full  maturity,  where  it  steadied  itself  with  yet 
profounder  solemnity,  and  far  more  admirable  courage  and  resource,  to 
depict  the  ecstatic  rapture  of  the  blessed,  and  the  accordant  flight  of  the 
winged  archangels  and  principalities  of  heaven. 
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THE  FOUR  “CRUCIFIXIONS  ” 

The  mature  activity  of  Tintoret  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
two  almost  equal  periods,  the  termination  in  each  case  being 
marked  by  a work  in  which  he  has  concentrated  his  powers  on  a sub- 
ject so  uniquely  fitted  to  unfold  the  most  dominating  bent  of  his  artistic 
genius  at  the  time  of  their  execution  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
distinctively  representative  of  his  genius. 

The  practice  of  the  painter’s  art  is,  as  a rule,  so  frequently  directed, 
and  in  many  cases  diverted,  by  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  its  exercise, 
that  it  is  a source  of  exceptional  satisfaction  to  the  student  of  his  art  that 
he  received  and  was  able  to  complete  the  commission  for  the  Crucifixion^ 
still  extant  in  the  Refectory  of  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola.in  the  year  1565,  at 
the  very  meridian,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  professional  career. 

Nor  is  it  less  so,  though  the  claim  to  our  approbation  may  meet  with 
less  assent,  that  some  twenty-four  years  after  this  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  not  without  great  difficulties  in  each  case  contended  with 
successfully,  to  crown,  as  in  effect  was  practically  the  case,  that  career 
with  the  Paradise  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

In  the  present  section  I propose  to  deal  with  the  pictures  and  studies 
which  led  up  to  that  first  masterpiece.  To  realize  all  that  is,  however, 
implied  in  the  subject  then  selected,  it  may  be  useful  not  only  to  consider 
what  that  subject  intrinsically  was,  but,  before  approaching  the  various 
compositions  of  this  master  which  deal  with  it,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
manner  under  which  it  had  been  treated  by  previous  painters. 

By  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  age  of  Titian  and  Tintoret,  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  could  be  regarded  from  two  distinct  points  of 
view.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  culminating  crisis  of  the  tragic  drama, 
which  is  the  historical  basis  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  such  an  event, 
the  facts  of  which  were  received  without  cavil  or  dispute  from  the  sacred 
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Evangelists,  it  was  in  the  literal  sense  a supernatural  phenomenon 
involving  the  breach  of  Nature’s  order.  And  indeed  this  convulsion  of 
Nature,  the  most  amazing  features  of  which,  such  as  the  resurrection  of 
the  departed,  is  only  reported  by  S.  Matthew,  but  which,  in  other  respects, 
such  as  the  sudden  darkness,  the  colour  of  the  sun,  and  the  rending  of 
the  temple’s  veil,  is  confirmed  by  the  other  two  synoptic  gospels,  was 
naturally  received  as  evidence  of  supreme  importance  that  the  prophet  of 
Nazareth  who  suffered  and  died  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  no  other  than 
the  Divine  Son  of  God  in  the  most  exclusive  and  absolute  signification  of 
the  term. 

But  there  is  also  a further  view  of  it  which,  while  accepting  such  an 
event  as  a fact  carried  into  the  dogma  of  the  Christian  Church,  suffered 
the  temporal  conditions  of  its  manifestation,  either  in  a more  or  a less 
degree,  to  fall  away  before  the  contemplation  of  its  eternal  significance, 
retaining  it  simply  as  an  object  of  adoration  for  the  believer  in  this 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

In  modes  of  representation  prior  to  the  life-work  of  Tintoret  himself, 
and  indeed  in  some  of  the  most  important  work  of  his  own  times,  it  is  this 
latter  view  which  almost  exclusively  dominates  the  artist’s  conception. 
The  most  superb  example  of  it,  in  its  religious  simplicity  and  purity,  is 
the  Crucifixion  which  Fra  Angelico  painted  for  the  Convent  of  S.  Marco 
in  Florence.  In  this  composition  the  historical  environment,  the  dis- 
ruption of  Nature,  the  might  of  Rome,  every  detail  of  its  assumed  actual 
occurrence  beyond  the  presence  of  three  figures  upon  a cross  of  shame  is 
obliterated.  The  devotion  of  this  painter  has  no  interest  in  the  material 
appearance  at  all  in  so  far  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  or  discordant  with  the 
Divine  consummation.  Nay,  he  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  depict  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  to  enforce  the  sublime  mystery,  the  reticence  and 
beauty  of  his  tranquillity  and  patience.  There  are  no  doubt  indications 
of  the  profoundest  grief  in  the  countenances  of  the  adoring  saints  who 
form  the  exclusive  foreground  of  his  fresco ; but  even  they  are  not 
permitted  appreciably  to  disturb  the  essential  dignity,  for  here  it  is  hardly 
majesty,  which  is  shed  over  the  central  figure,  or  to  clash  with  the 
infinite  repose  that  is  reflected  in  the  gray  azure  sky  which  forms  the 
entire  background. 

Such  a complete  abstraction  of  ideal  content  from  historical  fact  is 
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not  of  course  found  to  the  same  extent,  or  even  with  the  same  express 
intention,  in  all  the  earlier  works  upon  this  theme,  whether  by  painters 
of  the  Flemish,  German,  or  Italian  schools.  But  we  shall,  I think, 
invariably  find  in  one  and  all  that  the  natural  environment  of  the 
historical  scene  is  subordinate  to  its  religious  or  devotional  significance.^ 

The  importance  of  these  general  conclusions  and  their  illustration 
will  become  more  obvious  when  we  have  reviewed  the  various  ways  in 
which  Tintoret  treated  this  great  theme. 

We  will  now  turn  to  these.  In  examining  the  statements  of  Ridolfi 
with  regard  to  them  we  meet  with  real  difficulties.  These  do  not  only 
consist  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  refer  to  all  the  extant  examples  of  this 
subject : there  is  a yet  further  difficulty  in  bringing  some  of  his  state- 
ments into  line  with  the  actual  evidence  we  possess. 

He  mentions  the  Crticifixions  in  the  S.  Cassiano  and  Gesuati 
Churches,  and  the  one  in  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola.  As  to  these  all  is  straight- 
forward. He  also  refers  to  a Crucifixion  painted  for  the  S.  Severo 
Church,  a church  which  has  been  destroyed.  The  subject  is  described  as 
one  upon  a broad  canvas  containing  many  figures,  with  the  Madonna 
and  other  women  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Thode  regards  this  as  lost,^ 
but  the  latest  catalogue  ^ of  the  Venetian  Academy  identifies  it  with  the 
picture  which  Ruskin  unquestionably  examined  in  the  Church  of  SS. 
Giovanno  and  Paolo,  and  from  which  it  was  apparently  brought  to  the 
Academy. 

The  description  of  Ridolfi,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supports  this,  and  the 
evidence  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

Ridolfi  further  mentions  ^ a Crucifixion  which  Tintoret  painted  for 
the  Confraternity  of  this  last-mentioned  church,  as  he  calls  it,  del  Rosario 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  an  altar-piece,  in  which,  as  he  describes  it,  the 
Madonna  swoons  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  the  Magdalene  is  entwined 

• As  an  example  of  later  work  which,  if  not  so  exclusively,  tends  in  the  same 
direction,  I would  recall  the  fresco  of  Luini  in  the  Chapel  dei  Angeli  of  Lugano.  We  have 
here  certainly  abundance  of  historical  detail  even  to  the  extreme  of  exaggeration  in  the 
division  of  the  vesture  by  soldiers.  But  the  fact  that  the  entire  background  of  sky  is 
replaced  by  five  scenes  depicting  the  birth,  baptism,  condemnation,  agony,  and  ascension 
of  Christ  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  ideal  rather  than  the  historical  facts  of  one  time 
and  place  which  mainly  occupied  the  artist’s  attention. 

^ “Tintoretto,”  p.  59.  ^ That  of  1908. 
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[annodata)  about  the  same  in  her  devotion,  many  bodies  of  saints  are 
seen  rising  from  their  tombs,  and  a soldier  breaks  cruelly  the  legs  of  one 
of  the  thieves.  This  picture,  which,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  no  English 
biographer  of  this  master  refers  to,  was  the  picture  that  Edward  Calvert, 
that  gifted  painter  and  fine  critic  of  Tintoret,  actually  saw  and  much 
admired  in  this  church  as  late  as  1844.  He  himself  took  a small  pen  and 
ink  sketch  of  the  very  group  to  which  Ridolfi  refers,  and  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Life  by  his  son.  The  picture  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  shortly  ^ after  this  date,  and  the  loss  is  a grievous  one  to  all 
admirers  of  Tintoret.  It  made  quite  an  exceptional  impression  upon 
Calvert,  and  his  critical  powers  were  those  of  a man  of  true  genius. 

Ridolfi  further  mentions  a crucified  Christ  that  was  painted  for  the 
church  of  S.  Cosmo  della  Guidecca.  He  expressly  mentions  the  smallness 
of  its  size.  This  may  of  course  be  that  unquestionably  genuine  and  pro- 
foundly moving  picture  in  the  Bologna  Gallery,  which  contains  just  the 
two  figures  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  the  repentant  thief.  But  I rather 
doubt  it,  believing  this  Bologna  canvas  to  be  simply  a study.  There  are 
two  other  pictures  still  existing  not  included  in  Ridolfi’s  list.  One  is  the 
large  Crucifixion  painted  for  the  Augustine  Monastery  at  Munich,  and 
now  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Schloss  at  Schleissheim. 

Another  is  what  is  only  a portion  of  a larger  picture  destroyed  in 
part  by  fire,  the  portion  left  being  Christ  on  the  Cross  with  the  Father, 
the  Holy  Dove  and  attendant  angels.  This  fragment  is  now  in  the  Turin 
Gallery.^  It  was  probably  the  picture  mentioned  by  Ridolfi,  as  painted 
for  the  S.  Girolamo  in  Venice,  and  contained  the  figures  of  SS.  Adrian, 
Francis,  and  Anthony  at  the  base  of  the  Cross. 

There  is  also,  according  to  Thode,  a study  of  a Crucifixion  in  the 

Ruskin  at  least  appears  not  to  have  seen  it,  though  he  examined  the  S.  Severn 
example  only  a decade  later.  It  must  therefore  have  been  destroyed  in  the  interval.  It 
cannot  be  the  Merton  College  Chapel  example,  which  I think,  to  start  with,  is  far 
more  likely  the  work  of  Domenico  or  an  imitator.  Beside  the  three  figures  on  the  Cross 
there  are  six  women  in  the  foreground.  There  appears  to  be  an  eclipse  of  both  sun  and 
moon.  Holborn,  quite  wrongly  of  course,  suggests  this  may  be  the  S.  Severn  picture. 
The  Crucifixion  of  Mr.  Muirhead  at  Haseley  Court  has  still  less  claim  to  authenticity.  It 
is  inferior  altogether,  even  assuming  that  we  have  in  his  canvas  only  a fragment. 

^ Sadly  skied  I regret  to  say.  The  drawing  which  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  CLXXX) 
may  conceivably  have  some  connection  with  it.  The  central  figure  carries  some  relation 
to  it. 


Plate  LXXIII 
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Stuttgart  Gallery,^  and  there  is  a most  important  oil-study  I shall  refer 
to  again  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  all  these  pictures,  the  great  example  of 
the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  alone  excepted,  the  only  evidence  we  possess  is  that 
of  the  pictures  themselves. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  the  character  of  the  com- 
position, as  already  stated  and  explained,  I should  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever in  placing  the  Gesuati  and  Venetian  Academy  examples  before  that 
of  the  S.  Rocco  School.^ 

The  S.  Cassiano  Church  picture  cannot  be  determined  in  date  with 
such  certainty.  Thode  assigns  it  to  the  year  1568,  that  is  three  years 
after  the  S.  Rocco  Crucifixion.  To  my  own  mind  such  a flourish  of 
definite  years  is  in  Tintoret’s  case  pure  nonsense,  and  even  if  the  year 
chanced  to  coincide  with  fact  it  would  be  a mere  accident.^  In  its  scheme 
of  colour  this  S.  Cassiano  work  belongs  rather  to  the  type  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  in  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church,  though  the 
technique  generally  would  suggest  a somewhat  later  date.  The  difficulties 
of  determining  the  exact  date  of  pictures  of  this  class  relatively  to  those 
of  the  Cana  Marriage  type  have  been  already  discussed.^  I shall,  without 
pretending  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  matter,  assume  that  it  was  painted  at 
least  before  the  S.  Rocco  example,  and  rely  mainly  for  this  on  the  nature 
of  the  composition. 

This,  too,  is  the  main  ground  we  have  for  any  opinion  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Schleissheim  Crucifixion.  This  important  work  is  indeed  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  To  decide  on  questions  of  colour  and  technique  is 
here  almost  impossible,  for  this  huge  picture  is  so  caked  with  dirt  and 
dried  up  in  the  pigment  that  half  our  conclusions  must  be  guesswork.® 

' Banished  from  the  Gallery  when  I visited  it.  It  may  have  been  on  tour,  but  more 
likely  an  inferior  production  in  the  storeroom.  Officials  on  such  occasions  know  nothing. 

^ See  chap,  iv,  p.  57. 

^ “Tintoretto,”  p.  60.  He  also  thinks  the  Bologna  picture  of  the  same  date.  I 
rather  am  of  the  opinion,  though  complete  certainty  is  impossible,  that  this  was  a study, 
if  not  actually  for  the  Schleissheim  picture,  at  least  made  about  that  early  period. 

‘ See  chap,  iv,  p.  57. 

’ The  picture  is  about  29  feet  by  19  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  amount  of 
overpaint,  but  it  is  very  great  in  parts.  The  figures  on  the  Cross  and  much  of  the  back- 
ground appear  to  have  been  painted  again  wholly.  The  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John,  though  injured  terribly  by  neglect,  hardly  appear  to  have  been  touched  by  actual 
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In  its  general  type  of  composition  it  unquestionably  appears  to  me  most 
nearly  related  to  the  choir  pictures  of  the  S.  Maria  dell’  Orto  Church,  As 
in  their  case,  we  find  here  a gigantic  effort  to  grapple  with  a subject  in 
a certain  relation  to  the  powers  of  Nature  which  fails  in  wholly  satis- 
factory artistic  synthesis,  a failure  more  marked  here  than  in  those  two 
pictures.  The  view  that  such  a picture  was  composed  and  painted  after 
the  Great  Crzicifixion  is  quite  impossible.  It  would  seem  clearly  to 
belong  to  that  early  time  when  Tintoret  was  working  under  disappoint- 
ment and  a certain  weight  of  depression,  quite  early  in  his  career.  It  is, 
however,  in  any  case  far  more  important  to  grasp  relative  significance 
than  the  date  of  the  actual  execution  of  pictures.  From  the  former  point 
of  view  a description  of  this  Schleissheim  work  ought  certainly  to  come 
first.  I shall  describe  it  at  considerable  length,  and  this  for  several 
reasons. 

With  the  exception  of  Thode  not  a single  writer  appears  to  have 
seen  it.  No  adequate  reproduction  is  possible.^ 

The  scene  of  the  Crucifixion  is  here  presented  as  taking  place  on  the 
slope  of  a lofty  hill,  which  in  the  distance  rises  steeply  through  luxuriant 
boskage  to  its  summit  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  where  it  is  crowned  by  a 
castle.  The  bases  of  the  three  crosses,  which  are  very  high,  placed 
slightly  to  the  picture’s  left  side,  start  from  this  hillside  about  the  picture’s 
centre.  In  the  case  of  that  of  the  repentant  thief,  seen  in  profile,  as  in  the 
Bologna  study,  the  cross  rises  to  the  picture’s  top,  that  of  Christ,  who 
almost  faces  the  spectator,  with  an  inclination  to  the  figure  last  mentioned, 
is  placed  somewhat  lower,  while  that  of  the  other  malefactor  is  lower  still. 
Behind  these  crosses  there  is  a lurid  sky  of  thunder-cloud  on  the  right, 
with  one  great  gap  near  the  picture’s  verge,  through  which  is  seen  the 
fiery  ball  of  the  sun.  There  is,  or  rather  was,  a flash  of  lightning  striking 
down  from  these  clouds  upon  the  landscape  beneath.  This  made  a break 
in  the  darkness  behind,  and,  so  far  as  the  bright  radiance  of  the  figure  of 

new  paint.  The  picture,  in  short,  which  Thode  calls  ganz  iihermahlten^  is  not  overpainted 
as  some  in  the  Ducal  Palace  have  been.  It  is  rather  a ruin  of  neglect,  which,  as  in  the 
much  better  preserved  Last  Judginent^  permits  the  essential  richness  of  the  original  tones 
to  shine  through  in  a way  a totally  repainted  picture  never  does.  It  has  been  badly 
messed  about  in  parts  rather  than  repainted. 

‘ Also  it  reproduces  some  of  the  incidents  only  repeated  in  the  destroyed  work  of  the 
SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo  Church. 
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Christ  is  not  self-illumination,  is  the  natural  cause  of  that,  which  forms 
the  highest  tone  in  the  scale  of  the  entire  colour-scheme.  Behind  the 
Cross  of  Christ  on  the  right  the  Magdalene  stands  facing  us  with 
dishevelled  hair,  stretching  wide  her  arms.'  In  front  of  her  a Roman 
soldier  rides  away  to  the  right  on  a bay  horse.  He  holds  a large  standard 
which  he  points  with  astonished  gesture  at  Christ.  Another  soldier  near 
gallops  away  on  a gray  horse  in  the  opposite  direction.  Just  beneath 
him,  at  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  a man  rises  from  the  dead,  clothed  already 
in  flesh,  but  only  half-conscious.  Beneath  him,  at  the  picture’s  base  on 
its  extreme  right,  there  are  other  figures  rising  from  the  dead,  the  nude 
form  of  one  of  them  finely  modelled,  which,  however,  may  be  only  a 
spectator.  At  the  foot  of  the  central  cross  are  bones  and  skulls  further 
suggestive  of  the  locality. 

On  the  left  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  a white  horse  has  crashed  down 
in  terror,  hurling  his  rider  to  the  ground.  Behind  him  a centurion 
brandishes  his  sword  as  he  gallops  away,  and  yet  behind  him  a crowd 
of  riders,  both  soldiers  and  spectators,  make  off  furiously  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  on  the  left  we  have  a group,  of  which 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  S.  John  are  the  most  prominent  figures. 
The  face  of  the  Virgin  herself,  who  is  in  a state  of  collapse,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  though  her  figure  would  appear  to  be,  if  anything,  too  large. 
She  wears  a dark  blue  head-dress,  blue  drapery,  and  a white  neckerchief. 
It  is  the  face  of  a woman  of  advanced  middle  age,  and  is  marked  with  the 
profoundest  grief.  She  is  supported  by  two  graceful  feminine  figures. 

The  canvas  is  here  in  a pitiable  condition,  but  the  painting  of  all 
these  figures  is  untampered  with,  and  the  drawing  of  the  Madonna’s  right 
hand  is  superbly  delicate. 

On  the  right,  close  by,  is  a very  fine  delineation  of  the  loved  disciple, 
a young  man  with  a really  glorious  head  of  auburn  hair,  distinctly  in  the 
Giorgione  type,  upon  which  Tintoret  has  lavished,  we  might  say  in  such 
a huge  canvas  rather  squandered,  the  most  consummate  execution.  He 
faces  the  spectator  directly,  with  his  back  to  the  awful  scene,  lost  in 
thought  as  he  gazes  towards  Jerusalem.  This  figure  is  draped  in  blue, 
and  his  arms  are  folded  across  his  breast. 

' Almost  exactly  as  in  the  Munich  Gallery  oil-study. 
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To  his  right  is  yet  another  large  female  figure,  draped  in  dark  red. 
She  wipes  the  falling  tears  from  her  eyes. 

The  picture  is  painted  with  extraordinary  power,  a power  visible  not 
merely  in  the  design  of  its  landscape,  but  in  that  of  the  confusion  of 
riders  and  steeds  and  of  the  foreground  figures.  Of  the  original  colour,  all 
that  is  now  left  is  the  rich  general  tone  of  golden  brown  and  yellow, 
relieved  by  patches  of  warmer  red  or  blue  and  the  flesh  tints  of  the  central 
figures.  Whatever  restoration  the  picture  has  suffered  from  must  have 
been  carried  out  many  years  ago.' 

The  fundamental  inspiration  of  the  work  is  the  convulsion  of  Nature 
which  is  here  made  coincident  with  the  traditional  words,  “To-day  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”  What  has  mainly  fixed  the  imagination 
of  the  artist,  however,  is  the  fact  of  the  breach  of  Nature’s  order  ^ as  the 
dramatic  environment  of  this  divine  event,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the 
more  obvious  defects  of  the  composition  as  a work  of  art.  For  despite 
the  fact  that  the  lurid  light  of  the  contending  elements  does  add 
an  emphasis  to  the  central  figure,  and  although,  what  is  yet  more 
important,  we  have  the  dramatic  contrast  enforced  between  the  chaos  of 
Nature’s  convulsion  and  the  serene  strength  and  sublime  self-assurance  of 
Spirit  emphasized  in  the  moment  of  its  most  gracious  manifestation,  this 
central  figure  is  by  no  means  the  focus  of  the  composition  in  the  sense 
it  is  so  in  the  latter  examples,  and  pre-eminently  that  of  the  S.  Rocco 
School.  Rather  this  entire  Crucifixion  appears,  as  with  more  appropriate- 
ness the  natural  convulsion  in  the  Last  Judgment  is  depicted,  to  be  only 
part  of  a wider  scene,  and  the  environment  is  itself  so  confounding  and 
mysterious  it  arrests  our  attention  even  more  than  the  fact  of  the 
Crucifixion,  to  which  it  is  merely  the  frame. 

We  may  further  observe  a certain  immaturity  of  the  artist’s  powers 
in  the  way  he  has  related  the  more  prominent  figures  to  such  an  immense 
canvas.®  But  at  least  it  stands  alone  in  its  effort  to  realize  this  event  under 
such  conditions  of  catastrophe,  and  its  impression  in  its  original  state 

^ This  is  proved  by  the  holes  in  the  canvas  and  their  present  condition,  even  more 
than  by  the  dirt  on  it. 

^ It  is  carried  even  into  such  details  as  the  shattered  dwellings  visible  on  the  land- 
scape behind  the  cross  on  the  right. 

^ The  figure  of  Christ  is  too  much  a figure  seen  in  the  distance.  That  of  the 
Madonna  is,  if  anything,  too  large,  and  that  of  the  Magdalen  too  small. 
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must  have  been  extraordinary.  This  insistence,  however,  on  the  con- 
vulsion of  Nature  cannot  fail  to  injure  in  part  the  more  ideal  significance 
of  the  facts  depicted.  And  whether  Tintoret  realized  this  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that,  except  for  the  apparently  far  more  restrained  reference  to  it 
in  the  Crucifixion  of  the  SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo  Church,  now  destroyed, 
he  never  again  recurred  to  it. 

The  Crucifixion  of  the  Venetian  Academy  is  also  what  would  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  a large  picture,  some  eight  feet  high  by  fifteen  feet 
broad.  It  is  one  to  which  Ruskin  devoted  much  attention.  He  states 
that  as  he  saw  it  in  the  church  just  mentioned  it  was  suffering  from 
extreme  neglect,  “covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  fearfully  injured.” 
He  adds,  however,  that  “ as  a piece  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  it  is 
altogther  marvellous  . . . colour  at  once  the  most  intense  and  most 
delicate,  the  utmost  decision  in  the  arrangement  of  masses  of  light,  and 
yet  half  tones  and  modulations  of  endless  variety.”  He  also  refers  to  its 
“ magnificence  of  handling.”  ^ 

The  first  question  to  decide  is  how  far  the  picture  now  on  view  in  the 
Academy  is  a different  picture  through  restoration  to  Ruskin’s.  Thode 
simply  condemns  it  as  a total  destruction  of  the  original  scheme  of  colour. 
I have,  I fear,  a very  poor  faith  in  the  opinion  of  this  authority  so  far  as 
the  technical  question  of  a picture’s  condition  is  concerned.  In  this,  as  in 
several  other  cases,  it  is  best  to  set  that  opinion  entirely  on  one  side.^ 
That  the  picture  has  been  badly  injured,  as  Ruskin  says,  is  obvious 
enough.  It  has  been  simply  rent  across  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
bottom.  This  alone  must  have  necessitated  considerable  restoration. 
There  are  also  indications  of  fresh  painting  on  the  white  charger  on  the 
right  and  on  the  women  of  the  extreme  left  hand  group.  These  are 
examples  in  the  foreground  and  readily  accessible  to  examination.  I 

’ “Stones  of  Venice,”  small  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  301. 

^ I take  leave  to  doubt  whether  Herr  Thode  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  oil- 
painting.  His  opinion  that  the  Presentatioii  in  this  Gallery  is  entirely  repainted  puts  him 
out  of  court  altogether.  That  picture  has  practically  no  touch  of  the  restorer  upon  it  at 
all,  and  is  in  an  excellent  light  to  examine.  You  can  not  only  see  Tintoret’s  brushwork, 
but  it  is  so  thinly  painted  in  parts  you  can  see  right  through  to  the  canvas.  The 
Assumption  in  this  Gallery  presents  much  greater  difficulties,  and  the  Vh'gin  in  Glory, 
•with  SS.  Cecilia,  Damian,  Theodore  and  others,  has  been  messed  out  of  recognition  by  the 
restorer  as  a work  of  colour. 
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should  also  be  glad  to  believe,  though  the  evidence  is  not  so  clear,  that 
the  bright  scarlet  on  the  hose  of  the  warrior  on  the  left,  in  its  extreme  of 
contrast,  is  an  addition  of  the  restorer.  It  is  a colour,  in  this  tone  at 
least,  rarely  if  ever  used  by  Tintoret,^  and  is  the  one  real  blemish  to  a 
harmony  of  coloured  modulation  wholly  worthy  of  Ruskin’s  praise.  But 
with  these  exceptions  all  we  can  say  is  that  every  word  of  that  famous 
critic  applies  to  the  picture  as  we  now  find  it.  The  attention  and  thought 
which  has  been  lavished  on  the  work,  whether  under  its  aspect  of  design 
or  colour,  is  quite  exceptional.  The  handling  of  the  painter  Ms  visible 
throughout,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  gradations  of  tint  in  the  drapery  of 
the  exquisite  group  of  women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  superlative  even 
for  Tintoret.  It  was  a fine  thought  to  put  them  in  shadow  as  he  has 
done,  though  an  increase  to  the  difficulty.  The  same  refinement  is  felt  in 
the  painting  of  the  women  on  the  left,  though  there  appears  to  be  a little 
restoration  in  the  blue  drapery. 

It  is  possible  that  Ruskin’s  suggestion  of  symbolism  in  the  graceful 
olive  of  the  foreground,  with  its  lopped-off  branches  and  its  tender  shadow 
against  the  pale  blue  gray  of  the  background  may  have  possessed  no  such 
significance  to  the  designer,  but  the  prominence  of  the  white  garment 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  draws  along  the  dust  can  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  intentional  in  a secondary  sense.  The  picture,  in  fact,  as  a com- 
position is  steeped  in  thought.  In  the  rhythm  of  line,  the  perfect  relation 
of  every  part  to  the  whole,  few  pictures  painted  by  Tintoret  or  anyone 
else  declare  a more  complete  mastery  of  the  principles  of  composition. 

But  while  granting  all  this,  all  the  exquisite  detail,  all  the  general 
design,  all  the  fine  colour,  it  must  be  conceded  the  entire  result  is  not  the 
success  we  might  anticipate.  And  the  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  The  canvas  is,  as  I believe  Ruskin  points  out,  too  crowded,  and 
the  excess  of  its  interest  in  every  portion  of  it  tends  to  impair  the  concen- 
tration of  interest  on  the  main  subject  and  the  central  figure.  The  com- 
manding figures  to  left  and  right  in  the  foreground  would  be  more  in 

^ What  the  colour  ought  to  be  is  seen  in  the  red  on  the  soldier  upon  the  ladder. 
We  also  get  it  in  the  fine  Camerlenghi  picture  close  by.  I know  of  absolutely  no  other 
work  where  we  get  such  a scarlet. 

■ For  a minute  but  unmistakable  mark  of  Tintoret’s  hand  look  at  the  way  the  dice 
are  painted  with  which  soldiers  are  playing.  No  restorer  has  been  near  that  kind  of 
work.  The  painting  of  the  figures  in  the  background  is  his  as  unmistakably. 
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their  true  relation  if  they  had  been  further  removed  from  that  centre. 
And  in  short  the  effect  would  have  been  really  enhanced  if  in  this  picture, 
as  in  others  of  this  master,  the  same  material  had  been  spaced  over  a 
larger  canvas.  I mean  we  should  have  realized  better  the  greatness  of 
the  main  conception. 

But  this  is  not,  I think,  the  only  ground  of  criticism.  If  we  compare 
this  work  with  the  Crucifixion  we  have  previously  described  no  one  will 
deny  that  in  all  the  resources  of  art  so  far  as  they  apply  to  a harmonious 
composition  and  a painting  of  consummate  craftsmanship  this  picture  is 
incomparably  the  most  sustained  and  successful.  But  for  all  that  there  is 
something  in  the  Schleissheim  picture,  which,  as  a representation  of  this 
sublime  subject,  is  forced  upon  our  attention  in  a way,  or  to  a degree, 
that  this  more  elaborate  and  perfectly  articulate  work  does  not  repeat,  if 
indeed  it  suggests  it  at  all.  This  is  the  sense  of  profound  mystery,  the 
feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  a subject  that  the  pictorial  transcription 
even  of  human  genius  is  unable  to  fully  grapple  with  or  exhaust.  Indeed, 
the  general  impression  of  this  Academy  picture  may  be  not  unjustly 
compared  with  that  we  take  away  from  the  large  Crucifixion  by  Veronese 
on  the  opposite  wall  of  this  gallery.  There  are  even  features  of  actual 
execution  which  it  is  most  instructive  so  to  compare,  such  as  the  fine 
painting  of  the  bay  horse  on  the  right  of  Paul’s  picture  with  the  more 
classic,  but  hardly  more  powerful,  example  of  Tintoret’s  white  one.  No 
doubt  Tintoret’s  composition  is  the  finest  of  the  two,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  at  all.  The  central  focus  is  here,  as  it  should  be, 
the  Crucifixion.  Veronese  permits  himself  to  put  the  three  crosses  in  a 
corner  of  his  large  canvas,  and  is  almost  as  interested  in  the  display  of 
architectural  knowledge  as  he  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  principal  figures 
in  the  drama.  His  characterization  is  no  approach  to  the  penetration  of 
his  rival,  and  his  women  remain,  relatively  speaking,  untouched  by  the 
tragedy. 

But  if  we  test  this  Tintoret  with  his  own  later  work  on  this  subject 
its  general  effect  is  unquestionably  decorative  or  scenic,  just  as  that  of 
his  rival  is,  rather  than  interpretative  and  wholly  inspiring. 

We  may  further  note  that  the  distinctive  qualities  of  its  colouring  are 
just  those  in  which  Veronese  was  such  a supreme  master,  its  subtlety  and 
refinement  of  gradation  through  a comparatively  limited  scale.  It  is  not 
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unfrequently  asserted  that  painters  tend  to  range  themselves  either  in  the 
direction  of  general  effect  or  that  of  expressive  detail. 

Speaking  broadly  of  the  work  of  Veronese  he  belongs  obviously  to 
the  first-mentioned  type.  He  is,  perhaps,  without  a peer  in  the  art  of 
decoration.  But  the  point  of  interest  in  Tintoret’s  approach  to  him  in  this 
picture  is  that  such  a general  effect  is  rather  reached  through  an  excess  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  is  to  say,  a too  elaborate  equality  of  admirable 
execution  in  the  detail  throughout. 

To  this  extent  the  work  certainly  falls  short  of  that  which  was  to 
follow.  And  if  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a failure  on  the  same  ground  that 
the  Assunta  of  Titian,  and  the  Crucifixion  of  Veronese  in  this  gallery  are 
such,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  case  of  both  of  these  men  the  full 
strength  of  their  power  and  genius  lies  rather  in  other  directions;  and 
Tintoret  here  fails,  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  fail,  precisely  where  we 
should  naturally  expect  him  to  assert  his  superiority  over  the  one  and  his 
most  dangerous  rivalry  with  the  other. 

My  review  of  the  two  examples  we  have  still  to  consider  will  be 
restricted  to  much  narrower  limits.  Though  in  a real  sense  both  of  them 
are  more  completely  satisfying  as  works  of  art  they  do  not  present  for 
this  very  reason,  perhaps,  so  many  aspects  for  discussion. 

The  Crucifixion  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Rosario  ^ is  a picture 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  except  with  praise.  Though  less  ambitious 
in  its  aim  than  the  two  previous  works  it  entirely  fulfils  the  aim  that  is 
proposed.  It  is  certainly  darkened  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  and 
somewhat  dried  up  through  neglect,  but  otherwise  is  in  fair  preservation 
and  wholly  unrestored. 

As  previously  stated,  it  belongs  in  its  scheme  of  colour  to  the  tranquil 
period  of  the  Cana  Marriage. We  have  a harmony  of  tender  gold,  ruby, 
and  gray  or  gray-blue  tones,  an  atmospheric  quality  throughout  exquis- 
itely preserved.  In  the  modelling  of  the  Christ  here  in  isolation  on  the 
Cross  upon  a background  of  blue-gray  sky  Tintoret  has  surpassed  himself. 
For  a kind  of  subtle  suggestion,  and  in  the  reticence  and  consummate 

^ Otherwise  called  the  Gesuati  Church. 

^ The  picture  it  probably  most  resembled  in  its  scheme  when  both  were  in  their  full 
beauty  is  the  Baptism  of  the  S.  Silvestro  Church,  a picture  now  mutilated  by  addition 
and  darkened  by  dirt  and  neglect  almost  beyond  recognition. 
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mastery  of  the  art  asserted,  this  figure  is  to  me  an  even  more  wonderful 
piece  of  work,  as  mere  painting,  than  the  sublime  presentment  in  the 
S.  Rocco  Crucifixion.  To  realize  the  beauty  of  its  delicate  co-ordination 
in  this  respect,  we  should  compare  it  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
picture  of  Veronese  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano,  which  is  also  a fine 
example  of  that  master’s  work. 

What  we  have  here  in  this  picture  is,  if  not  exactly  similar  to,  much 
on  the  same  plane  as,  that  we  found  in  Fra  Angelico’s  great  work.  It  is 
not  the  presentment  of  the  historical  fact  so  much  as  the  ideal  vision  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man  as  He  fills  and  absorbs  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  Him  most  on  earth.  By  the  deliberate  limitation  of  the  painter 
we  are  suffered  to  receive  the  full  impression  of  the  Divine  Son  made 
perfect  and  beatified  through  his  endurance,  under  conditions  from  which 
all  unessential  signs  of  ignominy,  torture,  and  cruelty  are  removed.  And 
the  suffering  and  sorrow  which  the  vision  of  this  patience  could  effect  in 
the  gentle  hearts  of  these  devoted  women  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  is 
singularly  appropriate.  The  interest  is  entirely  concentrated  on  these 
women,  and  the  three  finely  designed  heads  of  Joseph  and  two  other  men 
are  quite  subordinate.  The  face  of  the  Virgin  has  suffered  unfortunately 
the  most  from  dryness  and  attrition.  The  female  head  on  the  extreme  left 
is  in  this  respect  much  the  best  preserved,  and  the  drawing  of  its  inclina- 
tion is  exquisite.  The  face  of  the  woman  leaning  over  the  Virgin  is  the 
rare  oval  type  referred  to  in  our  description  of  the  Cana  Marriage.^ 
The  refinement  of  Tintoret’s  art  was  never  more  conspicuously  displayed 
than  here  in  the  movement  and  facial  expressions  of  these  mourners. 
There  is  no  weakness,  no  excess,  no  distortion  of  gesture.  Everything 
is  simply  human.  It  is  the  sincerity  of  the  purest,  if  not  the  most  tragic 
emotion.^ 

For  ourselves  at  least,  even  if  the  thought  was  not  wholly  articulate 
to  the  painter  himself,  it  is  as  though  the  ideal  image  of  the  Crucified,  the 

^ The  Madonna  is  draped,  a rather  rare  feature,  in  a green  tunic  with  a purplish 
pink  drapery  folded  over  it.  For  the  rest  see  Plate  LXXII. 

^ How  the  aetherial  background  assists  the  serenity  of  the  picture  may  be  realized 
by  comparing  it  with  a picture  which  resembles  it  in  the  S.  Trovaso  Church,  ascribed  to 
Domenico  and  I think  rightly,  though  his  father  may  have  had  some  share.  Here  the 
background  is  the  more  conventional  one  of  gold  cloud  and  cherub  faces.  In  our  picture 
there  appears  to  be  a suggestion  of  sea  expanse  beneath  the  radiant  aether. 
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greatness  of  soul  we  have  in  a real  sense  reflected  here,  unfolded  that 
profounder  harmony  which  is  perfected  through  suffering.  We  are  made 
conscious  of  its  ideal  resolution. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  S.  Cassiano  Crucifixion  is  its  restraint 
or  reticence  both  in  colour  and  design.  Grays,  soft  yellows,  and  browns, 
with  a faint  dash  of  pale  crimson  in  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  which 
lies  in  the  foreground  among  a bramble  or  two  and  the  wild  burnt  grasses 
— such  is  the  scale  upon  which  this  master  plays  probably  with  more  keen 
delight  than  when  he  summoned  the  whole  armoury  of  gorgeous  tones  in 
his  Miracle  of  the  Slave.  The  penetration  into  essential  significance  is 
here,  at  least,  far  more  profound.  The  aesthetic  result  is,  with  certain 
variations,  not  unlike  that  of  the  two  untampered  pictures  of  the  Anti- 
Chiesetta  Sala  of  the  Ducal  Palace  or  the  grand  S.  Jerome  of  the  Vienna 
Gallery.  It  is  a picture  which  must  have  appealed  with  quite  exceptional 
force  to  Velasquez  when  he  visited  Venice,  and  indeed  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  spearheads  which  stand  up  so  sharply  against  the  floating 
cloud  of  this  late  afternoon  above  the  all  but  concealed  soldiery  gave  him 
a hint  which  he  turned  to  good  use  in  his  most  complete  example  of 
pictorial  composition.  The  Capitulation  of  Braga.  If  it  was  so  we  may 
admit  that  his  indebtedness  was  not  of  much  importance.  This  Cruci- 
fixion presents  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  of  the  Accademia.  It  is  as 
apparently  spontaneous  in  its  growth  as  the  other  was  indefatigably 
elaborate. 

What  is  presented  us  here  is  the  pathetic  incident  of  the  sacred 
narrative  where  Jesus  charges  the  beloved  disciple  with  the  care  of  his 
mother.  Tintoret  makes  this  act  coincident  with  the  very  commencement 
of  the  crucifixion,  before  the  inscription  has  been  placed  over  the  head  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  one  other  fact  of  importance  to  arrest  our  attention  in 
the  picture.  The  royalty,  which  is  never  more  essentially  asserted  in  the 
secular  kingship  than  in  its  tutelar  providence  of  the  weak,  is  thus  in  this 
picture  being  as  it  were  unconsciously  emphasized  by  those  who  are  least 
aware  of  it.  But  it  seems  to  arrest  the  glance  of  the  repentant  thief.  The 
intention  here  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

There  are  few  pictures  of  Tintoret  more  peculiarly  his  own  in  his 
most  masculine  style  and  manner  than  this,  or  carried  home  in  its  execu- 
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tion  with  more  inevitable  ease  and  freedom  unimpaired  by  the  defects  of 
its  quality. 

We  have  to  add,  alas,  with  regret  that  this  noble  and  characteristic 
work  which  the  builders  of  our  national  collection  refused  when  it  was  in 
all  essentials  as  Tintoret  left  it,  is  now  fast  losing  everything  that  made 
it  so  precious  to  the  man  whose  wisdom  was  neglected,  all  at  least  save 
the  one  feature  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  design. 

We  have  still  one  more  work  to  notice  briefly  before  we  do  our  best 
to  interpret  the  culmination  of  this  artist’s  many  labours  on  this  tremendous 
subject.  This  is  the  oil-study  of  a Crucifixion  formerly  in  the  Schleiss- 
heim  Schloss,  and  now  in  the  Munich  Royal  Gallery.  It  lies  somewhere 
in  date  between  the  Schleissheim  and  S.  Rocco  Scuola  Crucifixions.  It 
has  indeed  been  regarded  as  a study  for  the  latter,  but  it  is  a curious  fact 
that  it  contains  points  of  resemblance  to  both. 

In  the  amazingly  rapid  improvisation  of  this  work  we  find  exhibited 
an  inspired  passion  of  creative  impulse  which  is  almost  entirely  absent 
from,  to  take  a crux  of  critical  interpretation,  the  so-called  Prado  “ study” 
for  the  Paradise.  This  study  is  among  the  extant  studies  of  Tintoret 
with  no  rival  as  an  example  on  a small  scale  of  brushwork  rapid  to  the 
extreme  of  reckless  audacity,  yet  entirely  unswerving  and  vital  in  every 
stroke,  creating  lines  of  rhythm  in  profusion  and  steeped  with  suggestion. 
The  drapery  of  the  four  sorrowing  women  in  the  foreground,  the  group 
supposed  to  resemble  part  of  the  composition  in  the  S.  Rocco  masterpiece, 
is  as  fine  an  example  of  this  perhaps  as  any.  It  lies  on  these  forms  with 
extraordinary  lightness. 

The  work  appears  not  so  much  to  be  a study  for  any  one  picture  as 
suggestively  associated  with  several.  There  is  the  double  circle  of  cherub 
heads  and  angels  round  the  head  of  Christ  developed  afterwards  into  the 
poetically  conceived  angelic  afflatus  that  fills  the  roof  of  the  chamber  of 
Tintoret’s  final  Cenacolo.  Then  the  Magdalen’s  figure  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  is  obviously  reminiscent  of  the  Schleissheim  Crucifixion.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  S.  Rocco  Scuola  work  is  hardly  less  disputable.  In  short 
the  problem  which  this  study  opens  as  to  date  and  intention  is  not  likely 
to  be  solved.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  for  either 

' Of  the  smaller  studies  of  course.  See  Plate  LXXIV. 
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student  or  lover  of  this  master  the  work  is  exceptionally  precious,  it  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  wholly  untouched. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  refectory  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  and 
take  our  place  at  an  artistic  banquet  of  a very  diiferent  order  from  this 
momentary  raptus,  this  inspired  extemporization  of  two  or  three  hours ; 
for  we  shall  find  there  what  has  by  the  large  majority  of  modern  critics 
been  regarded  as  the  greatest  picture  Tintoret  ever  painted,  nay,  has  been 
held  by  not  a few  to  be  the  noblest  composition  by  any  oil  painter  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  GREAT  “CRUCIFIXION  ” 

The  Crucifixion^  which  covers  an  entire  wall  in  the  Sala  dell’ 
Albergo  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  in  Venice,  was,  in  point  of 
time,  painted  after  several  of  the  works  were  completed  in  the 
adjoining  chapel.  Tintoret  received  the  latter  commission  in  1559.  A 
little  more  than  a year  after  this  he  was  at  work  on  the  Scuola  itself. 
Though  this  Crucifixion  was  not  the  first  work  executed  it  followed  some 
two  or  three  years  after  the  first  which  he  carried  through  under  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  will  be  narrated  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  refectory  of  this  school  was,  in  fact,  the  first  hall  that  he  decor- 
ated. The  date  of  this  Crucifixion  is  inscribed  with  his  name  on  the  work 
itself,  1565,  that  is,  four  years  after  the  date  of  the  Marriage  in  Cana. 
This  latter  date  is  also  important  as  identical  with  the  year  in  which  he 
received  his  first  commission  from  the  State.  Under  this  he  contributed 
several  figures  of  sages,  among'  which  that  of  Diogenes  is  most  distinct- 
ively his  own  work,’^  to  the  decoration  of  the  Library  of  S.  Mark,  all  of 
which  still  exist  in  the  Palazzo  Reale. 

Referring  to  this  Crucifixion  Ruskin  has  observed  that  “ It  is  beyond 
all  analysis  and  above  all  praise.”  The  dictum  rather  expresses  a mood 
than  supplies  an  instruction.^  Indirectly  it  is  a strong  expression  of 
encomium  itself 

Few  pictures  will  more  repay  the  student  of  painting  to  make  vividly 
present  to  himself  by  a thoughtful  and  untiring  mastery  of  the  principles 
which  are  dominant  in  the  execution  of  this  masterpiece,  and  of  the 
various  aspects  of  it  which  illustrate  or  enforce  such  principles.  Of  course 
no  analysis  of  a work  of  art,  or  any  criticism,  still  less  any  praise  of  it, 
can  convey  the  actual  impression  of  the  vision  itself.  But  for  real  and 

* There  are  five  other  figures.  Thode  only  mentions  four  altogether.  I think  all  six 
were  originally  from  his  hand,  though  some  have  been  repainted. 

“ He  said  the  same  thing  of  Turner’sworks,  “Modern  Painters,”  Part  II,  ch.  iii,  p.  421. 
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continued  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  the  education  of  our  powers  of  vision 
is  yet  more  important  than  the  frequent  opportunity  of  their  exercise  on 
actual  examples  most  calculated  to  expand  them.^  In  one  respect  only  I 
propose  to  restrict  the  statement  of  the  results  of  my  own  study  of  this 
picture.  I shall  attempt  no  detailed  description,  but  shall  assume  at  least 
so  much  knowledge  as  the  illustrations  in  this  work  supply.^ 

First,  then,  I would  express  the  conviction  that  this  picture  does,  in 
ways  which  will  unfold  themselves  more  clearly  as  we  seek  to  interpret 
its  content,  sum  up  and  bring  as  it  were  into  focus,  into  a more  consum- 
mate and  perfected  unity,  all  the  previous  labours  and  studies  of  Tintoret 
upon  this  mighty  theme.  What  this  subject  is  we  have  already  considered 
at  some  length.  It  is  not  merely  the  final  scene  of  a momentous  historical 
drama  or  tragedy,  in  which  certain  facts  recorded  by  tradition  retain  their 
hold  upon  the  Church,  which  was  founded  on  a faith  and  belief  in  those 
facts  with  other  facts  which  were  held  to  follow  them.  It  is  an  historical 
scene  which  claims  the  critical  attention  of  the  student  of  history,  be  he 
never  so  scientific  and  modern. 

In  other  words  as  historical  fact  it  refuses  to  be  merely  identified 
with  an  ideal  or  symbolical  interpretation.  It  is  over  and  beyond  this 
the  final  scene  of  a personal  tragedy,  which  did  actually  take  place,  and, 
if  I may  emphasize  its  significance  under  a form  of  expression,  which 
all  alike  must  accept,  has  been  more  pregnant  as  a stimulus  to  the 
religious  life  of  Western  civilization  than  any  other  event  that  in  the 
least  degree  resembles  it.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a central  landmark  of 
human,  no  less  than  religious  history. 

But  while  dwelling  upon  this  distinction  I do  not  for  the  moment 
lay  stress  on  any  increase  of  power  or  fascination  a picture  which 
purports  to  be  a representation  of  a dramatic  scene  must  exercise  on  all 
who  see  it,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  such  a scene,  in  all  its  most 
essential  features,  did  actually  take  place. 

* So  at  least  it  appears  to  me ; but  it  remains  the  fact  that  every  mote  of  knowledge 
we  can  obtain  by  our  own  careful  observation,  every  increase  of  insight  we  can  secure 
from  the  works  themselves,  is  worth  more  to  us,  as  a rule,  than  any  number  of  hours  of 
reading.  But  I must  also  add — not  always. 

“ Plates  LXXVI-LXXX.  Photographs  are  most  successful  where  the  design  is  clear 
and  emphatic.  The  light  is  also  better  in  this  hall  than  in  most  churches.  The  results 
are  therefore  excellent. 
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That  would  open  a large  and  possibly  disputable  problem  into 
which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  enter.  My  emphasis  is  mainly  on  the 
point  of  view  of  the  painter  himself  in  this  picture,  the  whole  impulse  of 
whose  imagination,  together  with  all  his  resources  of  art,  intellect,  and 
emotion,  are  directed  to  making  the  realization  of  the  event  vital  and  over- 
whelming; and  what  is  more,  he  effects  this  result  in  the  very  sense  that 
our  own  world,  no  matter  how  critical  and  emancipated,  might  repeat,  if 
it  could  only  discover  the  genius  and  comprehension  adequate  to  the  task. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Ridolfi  that  Tintoret  painted  this  Crucifixion^ 
as  though  he  had  actually  witnessed  it.  That  is  no  doubt  one  aspect  of 
the  realization,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of  it. 
Modern  painters,  such  as  Munkacsy,^  Stuck,  and  others  will  claim  to 
give,  and  do  in  fact  make,  an  equally  or  even  more  vivid  present  to  us 
of  mere  facts  with  a realism  that  will  at  least  impose  upon  the  wonder  of 
the  thoughtless,  or  less  critical  vision,  precisely  in  the  sense  that  this 
picture  appeals  to  the  historical  curiosity  of  Ridolfi.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  not  the  vividness  of  the  images  painted  as  transcriptions  of 
natural  or  even  historical  fact,  but  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  single  or 
collective  collocation  for  the  ideal  sustenance  of  man,  no  less  than  his 
aesthetic  delight. 

How,  in  other  words,  by  the  employment  of  his  art  and  the  penetrat- 
ing vision  of  his  noblest  faculties,  this  master  was  ultimately  successful  in 
placing  upon  his  canvas  the  ideal  rather  than  the  material  substance  of 
this  historical  event,  detaching  from  it  all  confusing  accidents,  the 
beggarly  elements  of  its  original  manifestation,  and  while  giving  us 
what  was  necessary  to  bring  home  its  biographical  truth,  not  impairing 
by  one  whit  the  profounder  significance  it  possesses  for  the  religious 
consciousness,  and  we  may  add  the  philosophical  student  of  history,  not 

’ Munkacsy’s  picture  is  in  the  Dresden  modern  Gallery.  There  is  hardly  a trace  of 
true  ideality  in  it.  The  Christ,  in  fact,  is  almost  entirely  conventional.  The  figure  of 
S.  John  is  intolerable  in  its  indifference.  The  picture  I have  seen  by  Stuck,  now  at 
Stuttgart,  is  even  more  brutal  and  repellant.  This  artist,  without  approaching  by  one 
iota  the  actual  historical  facts,  if  compared  with  religious  painters,  has  subordinated 
every  consideration  to  the  presentment  of  its  horror  and  degradation.  The  thieves  are 
strapped  upon  posts  close  to  the  spectator;  and  despite  all  its  morbid  craving  for  realism 
the  group  of  priests  and  soldiers  on  the  left  is  hopelessly  conventional.  The  colour  and 
execution  are  at  least  as  crude  and  gross  as  the  design. 
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veiling,  that  is  to  say,  by  a single  appreciable  flaw  with  that  cloak  of  its 
phenomenal  mask — its  appearance  as  a chance  moment  in  the  passage  of 
time — the  sublime  mystery  associated  with  it  as  an  event  so  unique  in 
the  spiritual  education  of  the  race,  so  unique  as  a point  of  new  departure 
for  our  Western  world — such  an  enquiry  is  as  essential  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  genius  of  this  painter,  as  it  is  to  the  disclosure  of  the  only 
valid  and  permanent  principles  upon  which  truly  great  art  can  arise, 
whether  in  the  age  of  this  master  or  that  of  any  other,  and  whether  we 
choose  to  attach  to  it  the  label  of  realism,  naturalism,  or  idealism. 

And  it  will,  I think,  at  least  be  conceded  that  such  an  effort  of  reflec- 
tion, such  a pause  in  the  presence  of  this  noble  work,  has  this  excuse 
that  all  our  evidence  concurs  in  this  that  Tintoret  devoted  more  thought, 
attention,  and  labour  to  the  subject  of  this  picture  than  any  other,  not 
excluding  even  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Paradise. 

In  this  he  stands  absolutely  alone  among  his  contemporaries. 
Except  for  a study  or  two,  including  a fine  one  at  Oxford,  Michelangelo 
never  touched  it.  Raphael  only  once,  and  then  with  a result  that  was 
merely  an  echo  of  his  master  Perugino ; Leonardo  never.  Titian  ^ only 
took  it  up  in  advanced  age,  and  then  as  a single  effort,  without  attempt- 
ing the  full  breadth  of  it,  or  in  fact  its  historical  statement  at  all. 
Veronese  only  played  with  it  in  his  own  magnificent  way,  sufficiently  to 
show  us,  if  we  abstract  from  his  work  its  decorative  interest,  in  his  case 
admittedly  very  great,  how  inadequate  his  resources  of  imagination  and 
emotion  were  to  grapple  with  the  real  heart  of  it!  The  genius  of  Tintoret 
alone  recurred  to  it  again  and  again,®  wrestled  with  it  under  every  con- 
ceivable aspect. 

' In  the  Gallery  of  Ancona.  The  subject  is  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  SS.  Dominic,  John, 
and  the  Virgin.  It  belongs  to  the  devotional  type. 

'■*  The  three  examples  known  to  me  are  the  one  in  the  Venetian  Academy  already 
referred  to,  another  in  the  S.  Sebastiano  Church,  and  a third  in  the  Uffizi.  In  the  Uffizi 
example  the  figure  of  Christ  is  indeed  central,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  to  relate 
his  suffering  to  our  humanity.  The  note  of  intense  grief  is  wholly  absent. 

^ To  summarize  entirely  authentic  examples  there  are  the  four  described  in  the 
previous  chapter  and  the  present  one.  There  is  the  one  of  which  the  Turin  picture  is  a 
fragment,  and  that  one  executed  for  the  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  which  Calvert  saw,  but  is 
now  lost,  and  possibly  one  other  mentioned  by  Ridolfi.  That  is  seven  or  eight  complete 
compositions.  There  is  also  the  oil-study  at  Munich,  that  at  Bologna,  and  two  or  three 
drawings.  From  the  abov^e  category  all  others  must  be  excluded. 
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H ow,  then,  may  we  sum  up  the  main  difference  between  the  great 
S.  Rocco  Scuola  masterpiece  and  previous  attempts,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
the  entire  historical  scene  was  therein  included.  I would  describe  it  as  an 
increase  of  ideal  penetration  and  synthesis.  The  imagination  of  the  artist 
is  not  merely  asserted  with  greater  power,  but  it  includes  more,  and  the 
nature  of  its  exposition  is  more  complete,  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole 
composition  is  more  unequivocally  asserted.  The  design  of  this  would 
appear  to  have  two  distinct  foci  of  premeditated  intention,  which  again 
are  so  intimately  related  that  they  re-enforce  one  another  in  a wholly 
unified  aesthetic  result.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  emphasis  above 
everything  else  upon  the  ideal  triumph  of  the  Crucified  in  his  death. 
And,  secondly,  we  have  presented  a sorrow,  tragic  no  doubt  in  the 
extreme  of  its  intensity,  yet  so  depicted,  without  strain  or  merely  con- 
ventional gesture,  so  directly  an  unveiling  of  our  essential  humanity,  that 
the  tranquillity  in  endurance,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  sublime  majesty 
of  this  Christ — placed  also  in  isolation  as  that  sorrow  is  isolate,  the 
unequivocal  focus  of  the  composition — is  carried  into  ideal  relation  with 
that  sorrow,  descends,  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  say,  and  becomes  a 
seal  of  glory  upon  it.  And  as  a result  of  this,  an  aesthetic  result,  though  no 
doubt  we  may  more  appropriately  define  the  fundamental  emotional  impulse 
of  this  work  Christian,  yet  this  significance,  without  losing  anything  of 
its  ideal  profundity,  has  attached  to  it  the  tranquil  beauty  and  modera- 
tion, the  severe  austerity  of  the  Greek  drama. 

In  the  Schleissheim  work  the  main  emphasis  was  upon  the  cata- 
clysm of  Nature’s  order.  With  the  exception  of  a certain  gloom  which 
envelops  the  background  beyond  the  finely  articulated  landscape,  and 
which  is  itself  relieved  by  the  large  halo  of  brightness,  as  of  a sun 
visible  through  a veil,  which  surrounds  the  head  of  Christ,  adding 
both  emphasis  and  mystery  to  the  same,  all  that  disruption  has  passed 
away. 

In  the  Venetian  Academy  example  it  was  the  overcrowding  of  its 
subject-matter,  tending  to  impair  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  central 
figure,  as  also  a very  appreciable  tendency  to  wholly  pictorial  display  for 
its  own  sake,  evidenced  not  merely  in  the  forms  of  beautiful  women  as 
spectators  seated  in  the  background,  but  also  in  the  commanding  position 
given  to  the  soldier  on  the  left  of  the  foreground,  and  the  noble  rider  and 
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his  charger  on  the  right,  which  we  noted  as  defects  in  a composition  of 
such  a character.^ 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to  this  in  the  present  work.  At  least 
there  is  nothing  that  comes  into  the  slightest  collision  with  the  central 
interest.  It  further  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  group  of  mourners 
beneath  the  Cross  have  here  their  full  significance  not  merely  as  particular 
persons  but  as  individuals  typical  of  humanity  itself.  We  have  not  here 
the  grief  merely  of  devoted,  but  helpless  and  indeed,  in  the  majority  of 
such  representations,  apparently  hopeless  womanhood,  but  the  dignity 
and  endurance  of  masculine  affection  placed  along  with  the  heartbroken 
intensity  of  devoted  women.  Nay,  it  is  a woman,  who  alone  in  that 
group  stands  still  erect  facing  the  very  Cross  itself  either  moved  with 
wonder,  or  impulsively  eager  to  alleviate  or  participate  through  sympathy 
in  that  alleviation. 

The  moment  of  time,  at  any  rate,  selected  from  the  sacred  narrative, 
is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  the  words  “I  thirst”  were  uttered.  But 
though  we  find  this  clearly  expressed  in  the  action  of  two  soldiers,  and 
possibly  reflected  in  the  gesture  of  two  of  the  group  of  devoted  of  which 
this  woman  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  is  one,  it  is  a characteristic  of  this 
wonderful  work  that  both  the  emphasis  on  time  and  the  physical  suffering 
of  the  crucified  in  any  particular  moment  of  time  is  studiously  evaded. 
The  suffering  of  Christ  himself  is,  if  indicated  at  all,  merely  indicated  by 
the  knotted  arms  of  this  exquisitely  modelled  figure  and  the  bowed  head. 
And,  indeed,  the  latter  feature  is  far  more  contributory  to  the  main  im- 
pression that  the  moment  of  the  drama,  whether  associate  with  the  words 
above  quoted  or  not,  is  quite  at  the  close  of  its  tragedy,  identical  in  fact 
with  the  words  “ Consummatum  est.”  For  though  it  may  well  be  that 
Tintoret,  in  leaving  the  expression  of  the  face  of  that  bowed  head,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  its  ashen  whiteness,  rather  to  imaginative  suggestion  than 
deliberate  definition,  realized  that  this  was  the  best  means  of  escaping 
from  an  impossible  task,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  had  not  also  in  his 

^ No  doubt  in  the  painter’s  conception  this  is  the  good  centurion  who  according  to 
S.  Luke  exclaims:  “ Certainly  this  was  a righteous  man.”  But  thovtgh  the  figure  is  no 
blemish  to  the  composition  merely  as  a composition,  yet  in  virtue  of  its  conspicuousness, 
its  distinction  and  proximity,  it  does  detract  from  the  centralization  of  the  subject.  In 
the  present  picture  this  figure  is  rightly  placed  in  more  obvious  subordination. 
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mind  the  words  “ he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost.”  The  picture 
in  short  evades  the  unity  of  time  in  its  strictness.  It  subordinates  this  to 
ideal  significance.  And  though  he  intends  us  obviously  to  regard,  as  I 
say,  the  tragic  drama  as  very  near  to  its  close  he  finds  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  presenting  the  two  malefactors  as  either  not  raised  from  the 
ground  at  all,  or  only  partially  so  raised. 

In  one  respect — I do  not  refer  to  the  supreme  one — that  is  to  say  the 
increased  concentration  of  interest  upon  the  central  figure,  this  is  entirely 
harmonious  with  his  main  intention,  what  I have  previously  described  as 
the  picture’s  tranquil  austerity.  Any  student  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to 
notice  how  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  attitude  of  this  crowd  of 
spectators,  whether  soldiers  or  passers  by,  and  always  excepting  the  fore- 
ground group  of  devoted,  is  either  one  of  indifferent  observation  as  at  an 
ordinary  execution,  or,  particularly  in  the  fine  group  of  earnest  and 
quietly  observant  faces  on  the  left,  that  of  the  arrested  attention  of  men 
who  have  begun  to  realize  that  something  of  more  exceptional  significance 
is  taking  place,  something  irreconcilable  with  the  view  of  the  facts  at  their 
purely  face  value.  I would  in  this  connection  draw  particular  attention  to 
two  conspicuous  Roman  soldiers  one  of  whom,  having  dismounted,  quietly 
contemplates  the  scene  with  ease  and  entire  indifference,  while  the  other, 
still  mounted,  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  as  clearly  surprised  into  a con- 
dition of  emotion  emphasized  in  the  sacred  narrative  by  the  confession  of 
the  centurion.  But  in  both  cases  alike  the  brutality  which  is  so  marked 
in  former  and  more  modern  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  subject  is,  beyond 
the  limit  of  bare  necessity,  absent.  The  one  act  that  was  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiery  an  act  of  mercy  receives  here  an  exceptional  prominence. 
There  is  not  a gesture  that  we  can  even  describe  as  suggesting  the 
mocking  of  the  soldiers;  and  that  of  the  one  thief,  or  as  one  record 
has  it  of  both  malefactors,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  poetic  licence 
of  the  painter  to  which  I have  already  referred.  This  superb  modera- 
tion, for  to  me  it  appears  superb,  makes  itself  felt  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

First,  of  course,  this  passive  indifference  of  so  many,  as  at  a spectacle 
of  ordinary  occurrence,  in  virtue  of  its  closer  approach  to  our  common 
humanity  than  signs  of  brutal  excess  or  passion  can  be,  sets  in  yet 
stronger  and  more  appreciable  relief  the  poignant  and  indeed  monu- 
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mental  ^ anguish  of  the  heartstricken  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Secondly, 
whatever  view  we  may  take  of  that  fine  suggestion  of  Ruskin,  that  the 
palm  leaves,  upon  which  the  mule  or  ass  feeds  to  the  left  of  the  Cross,  is 
expressly  intended  by  Tintoret  to  relate  this  tragedy  with  the  royal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,®  the  rapt  attention,  indeed  I think  we  may  say  without 
straining,  the  awe  and  wonder  in  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  this  crowd  of  sightseers,  mainly  though  not  exclusively  on 
the  left,  do  most  appreciably  add  to  the  weight  of  mystery  of  the  main 
impression  enhancing  our  own  vision  of  this  majestic  delineation  of  the 
Christ  as  Crucified.®  And  this  is  yet  further  intensified  by  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  transparent  gloom,  a kind  of  darkness  made  visible,  with 
which  the  entire  picture  is  invested.^ 

If  any  part  of  the  picture  seems  more  entitled  than  the  rest  to  that 
shield  of  silence  which  Ruskin  advocates,  but  by  no  means  entirely 
accepts,  in  his  own  case,  it  is  the  group  of  grief-possessed  and  devoted 
in  the  foreground.  To  attempt  to  dissect  the  flawless  harmony  of  that 
unrivalled  bit  of  composition  might  not  wholly  without  warrant  seem  to 
savour  of  profanation,  where  it  did  not  with  more  reason  perhaps  partake 
of  the  impossible.  But  at  least  we  may  venture  to  repeat  with  others,  in 
respect  to  the  wholly  concealed  figure,  who  totters  forward  on  the  right, 
that  probably  never  before  in  pictorial  art  has  the  ideal  significance  of  the 
simple  folds  of  drapery  as  disposed  on  the  human  form  been  displayed 
with  such  vitality  of  expression  and  power.  We  have  here  the  embodi- 
ment of  anguish  and  desolation.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  lines  but  the  colour  also  that  is  operative  in  the  effect,  with 
the  dull  blue  gray  of  its  ashes. 

’ The  pyramidal  form  of  the  group  has  been  noticed  by  more  than  one  writer.  We 
are  reminded  of  Michelangelo’s  Pieta  in  the  Florence  Duomo  or  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  of  Rembrandt.  It  is  the  extreme  point  of  suffering  possessed  of  strong  founda- 
tions. 

^ “Modern  Painters,”  vol.  ii,  p.  174.  I think  an  emphasis  is  intended,  but  would 
not  so  much  regard  it  with  Ruskin  as  placed  on  the  disappointed  popular  pride,  as  on 
the  royalty  of  Christ  revealed.  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  a king  in  mere  semblance.  His 
kingdom  is  declared  in  his  crucifixion,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  accomplished. 

^ Just  as  the  energetic  action  of  the  men  raising  the  Cross  on  the  left,  or  digging  on 
the  right,  serve  to  emphasize  the  grand  repose  of  the  central  figure. 

This  is  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  dirt  discolouration,  but  I think  the  general  tone 
was  always  in  a low  key. 
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And  this  makes  an  opening  for  a few  words  on  the  technical 
execution. 

As  already  previously  noted,  the  development  of  Tintoret’s  technique, 
at  least  after  the  completion  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  tended  to  deviate 
from  the  school  of  Bellini  and  Titian  with  which  he  was  associated  in  his 
student  days,  and  which  still  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  very  consider- 
able portion  of  his  work  in  its  colour  aspect,  which  culminates  in  the 
Marriage  of  Cana.  But  as  we  have  also  seen  probably  from  the  first,  and 
certainly  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  aspect  of  his  work  he  considered  of 
most  importance  was  design  rather  than  colour.  Or  to  express  the  fact 
with  more  accuracy,  he  held  that  the  first  condition  of  a really  important 
composition  was  the  ideal  quality  of  harmonious  and  synthetic  design, 
together  with  duly  related  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  both  colour  and 
design  being  used  as  a means  to  emphasize  ideal  or  articulate  significance, 
and  consequently  being  adapted  to  and  varied  with  the  particular  work  on 
hand. 

There  are  few  examples  of  Tintoret’s  creative  activity  which  illus- 
trate so  forcibly  this  article,  or  these  principles  of  his  maturer  artistic 
conviction  than  this  famous  Crucifixion.  The  creative  impulse  beneath 
this  work  is  not  so  much  Venetian  as  it  is  Tuscan,  and  in  certain  features 
of  it  both  Gothic  and  Hellenic.  The  masters  with  whose  actual  product 
it  comes  into  most  vital  affinity  are  Michelangelo,  Mantegna,  and 
Durer,'  not  without  a certain  spirit  that  relates  it  to  that  of  the  artist 
who  created  the  Zeus  for  the  plains  of  Elis.  Of  the  colouring'  of  Titian, 
in  the  distinctive  sense,  there  is  not  a trace  in  the  entire  work.  And  this 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  for  the  reason  that  only  four  years  previously 
he  had  completed  the  Cana  Marriage.  At^least,  we  have  in  that  picture 
the  entire  glow  and  richness  and  delicacy  of  the  Venetian  colourists, 
something  very  different  from  the  austerity  of  his  present  scheme.  The 
above  Influences  were  no  doubt  wholly  indirect.  However  we  venture  to 
affiliate  the  usually  contrasted  schools  of  the  Gothic  and  Hellenic  plastic 
spirit,  the  unity  as  to  a real  extent  was  the  case  with  Michelangelo 

' The  nearest  approach  to  the  manner  of  Durer  is  noticeable  in  the  design  of  objects 
in  the  foreground,  ladders,  spades,  and  so  forth.  But  the  Gothic  spirit  is  felt  in  many 
directions.  There  was  work  of  Durer  in  Venice,  but  conscious  study  need  not  be 
assumed.  Tintoret  merely  shares  his  plastic  spirit. 
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himself,  which  combines  them,  is  the  unifying  force  of  an  original  artistic 
personality.  In  the  case  of  Tintoret  it  is  also  alongside  of  this,  motived 
further  by  an  ideal  of  pictorial  art,  in  its  colour  aspect,  more  immediately 
referable  to  the  art  of  Venice  herself.  But  this  is  much  less  perceptible 
here  than  in  many  of  his  even  later  works.  The  austerity  of  his  subject 
has  reduced  this  further  demand  to  almost  a minimum.  We  have  here,  it 
is  true,  the  triumph  of  beauty  over  the  powers  of  distortion  and  darkness, 
precisely  as  the  fundamental  affirmation  of  the  picture  is  a triumph  of  the 
Light  of  Spirit  over  the  darkness  of  the  world.  But  as,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  not,  at  least  it  is  not  in  this  picture,  the  victory  of  Nature  or  the 
material  body  over  the  grave,  but  the  eternal  paean  of  the  soul  of  virtue 
which  is  celebrated  in  its  most  inviolable  presence:  so  too,  if  the  parallel 
may  be  permitted,  the  triumph  of  art  here  is  that  of  the  most  immaculate 
essence  of  the  classic  ideal  in  its  contrast  to,  rather  than  its  sublimation 
of,  or  we  should  perhaps  say  its  entire  acceptance  of,  the  beauty  of 
Nature.  The  emphasis,  in  other  words,  is  throughout  on  Spirit  itself  as 
informing  mind. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  actual  execution  is  more  careful  and 
elaborate  than  in  other  works  composed  for  this  Scuola.  But  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  modelling  of  the  figure  of  the  Crucified,  this  is 
not  true  so  far  as  rapidity  of  execution  is  concerned.  It  is  executed  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  with  very  few  overpaintings  for  such  a picture. 
The  supreme  effort  of  the  painter,  or  rather  by  far  the  longest  labour, 
nas  been  devoted  by  him  to  the  elaboration  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
its  design,  and  the  just  relation  of  every  portion  of  its  composition  to  one 
harmonious  whole. 

It  is  this  “fundamental  brainwork,”  this  masterly  exposition  of 
deliberate  intention  and  luminous  definition,  apparent  in  every  part  of  it, 
which  will  preserve  it  as  a matchless  instruction  for  artists  of  all  ages 
who  still  aspire  to  composition  in  the  grand  style,  ay,  even  when  all  that 
is  now  left  us  of  the  richness,  delicacy,  moderation,  and  modulation  of 
its  colour  has  departed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  bare  outline  of  the 
photographic  plate. 

On  this  occasion  Tintoret  received  precisely  the  space  adapted  to  his 
subject:  for  once  he  was  master  of  his  resources,  was  not  carried  away  by 
the  exuberance  of  his  imaginative  power,  was  entirely  controlled  by  the 
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claims  of  his  theme.  The  colour  is  no  doubt  much  injured  by  neglect  and 
dirt,  but  the  general  effect  remains.  We  are  reminded  by  its  austere 
reticence  and  moderation  of  the  S.  Cassiano  picture.  There  is  no  crimson  ^ 
in  the  entire  compass  of  it.  The  reds  are  throughout  yellow  reds.  The 
colour  most  near  to  blue  was  always  probably  the  partially  obscured  azure 
of  the  sky  in  the  distant  background.  There  is  not  one  figure  in  that 
central  group  of  the  beloved  whose  drapery  can  be  summarized  in  any 
single  or  readily  assignable  tone  of  colour.  And  yet  there  is  not  a trace 
of  muddiness  or  opacity.  The  interfused  gradations  are  clean  and  pure, 
and  the  entire  result  is  rich.  Not  emphatic  assertion  of  local  tint,  but 
delicacy  of  varied  tone  mingled  directly,  if  austerely,  in  their  freshness 
with  the  brush,  a technique  in  short  which  aims  at  the  scintillation  of 
light,  and  the  preservation  of  atmospheric  quality  and  harmonious 
synthesis  before  all  else,  such  is  the  most  intelligible  account  I can  give 
of  the  colour.’^ 

But  after  all  is  said,  the  mere  painting  of  this  picture,  marvellous 
though  it  be,  is  not  the  most  important  aspect  of  its  art.  It  is  not 
merely,  we  again  insist,  the  most  adequate  pictorial  representation  of  an 
event,  which  in  an  intelligible  sense  even  to  our  rationalizing  age,  may 
be  called  the  most  significant  of  our  era;  what  is  even  more  important, 
and  possibly  less  disputable,  it  is  wholly  unequivocal  in  its  illustration  of 
the  fundamental  principles,  in  conformity  with  which  alone  the  presenta- 
tion of  a great  historical  drama  can  raise  itself  erect,  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a truly  sane  and  noble  human  art,  from  the  dusty  levels  of  that  modern 
realism  or  naturalism,  which  is  as  false  and  abstract  in  its  vaunted 
historical  accuracy  as  it  is  vulgar,  distorted  and  melodramatic  in  its 

‘ There  is  a dash  of  light  pink  in  the  central  group,  but  this  is  the  nearest  approach. 
No  doubt  the  quietness  of  the  colour  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  medium  employed.  I 
shall  refer  to  this  when  considering  the  technique  of  other  works  for  this  school  in  the 
chapter  which  follows.  I incline  to  the  view  that  even  in  this  Crucifixion  a more  volatile 
medium  than  oil  was  used  mainly  at  least. 

“ With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  picture  {1910),  I can  only  say  it  is 
lamentable,  nothing  less  than  a disgrace  to  its  guardians.  The  canvas  is  loose  and 
injured  by  damp.  It  requires  restretching.  It  is  very  dirty  though  not  so  bad  as  some 
others  in  this  school.  There  are  large  smears  of  what  is  apparently  whitewash  under  the 
man  digging  on  the  right.  Bits  of  paint  have  come  away  in  some  places;  in  fact  in 
places  it  has  quite  the  baked  look  of  the  Paradise.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  it  that  it  is 
wholly  untampered  with. 
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execution,  into  the  serene  presence  that  gives  us  the  spiritual  substance, 
the  concrete  type,  the  symbolism  of  truth  no  less  than  its  phenomenal 
shadow.  It  is  very  possible  that  a picture  such  as  this,  regarded  simply 
as  religious  and  Christian  art,  may  not  make  so  intimate  an  appeal  as  the 
work  of  other  masters  we  could  mention  on  this  subject,  though  it  is  well- 
nigh  inconceivable  that  the  total  impression,  even  on  the  most  untrained 
and  naive  religious  sense,  should  not  be  fundamentally  in  harmony  with 
the  same.  But  the  claim  of  this  work  is  really  something  more  or  rather 
something  other  than  that  of  Christian  art  in  the  pietest’s  connotation  of 
the  term.  The  ideal  made  vital  in  it  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  modern 
art  in  its  profoundest  significance.  It  has  its  roots  in  Greece  no  less 
than  the  Middle  Ages,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  the  form  of  its  present- 
ment is  concerned,  it  stands  very  possibly  nearer  to  Greece  than  it  does 
to  Palestine,  or  at  least  to  Rome.  In  its  intellectual  quality  it  may 
indeed  recall  to  us,  with  the  expression  of  its  emotional  intensity,  the 
genius  of  Dante,  but  it  only  does  so  to  remind  us,  by  the  dignity,  we 
would  almost  say  the  statuesque  tranquillity,  of  its  most  abiding  impres- 
sion, of  the  virtue  and  the  virility,  the  superb  self-control  which  relates 
the  great  Tuscan  poet  to  the  immortal  creations  of  Athens  in  her  prime. 

It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  as  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  affirm 
that  what  is  here  unquestionably  presented  to  us  as  the  victory  of  a 
Divine  Life  over  all  the  humiliation  and  martyrdom  that  the  ignorance 
and  brutality  of  the  world  of  sense  can  inflict  upon  it  we  have,  at  least  in 
the  artist’s  own  conception,  or  exclusively,  a type  immortalized,  in  one 
sublime  example,  of  that  universal  Ideal,  whether  of  mysticism  or  ideal- 
ism, that  ideal  of  self-sacrifice,  eternally  renewed  with  varied  degree  of 
integrity  in  each  heroic  example  of  man’s  faith  in  the  cause  of  the  Good 
and  passionate  self-devotion  to  others.  The  presence  of  the  Christ  in  our 
picture  is  still  inseparable  from  the  theological  interpretation  of  times 
subsequent  to  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  at  least  we  may  attest 
with  wholeness  of  heart  that  there  is  nothing  that  surprises  us  so  much  in 
this  picture  as  what  we  have  previously  referred  to  as  its  ideal  penetration, 
we  would  even  call  it  its  fundamental  sanity.  The  mystery  that  we  find 
upon  it  is  the  mystery  of  human  life,  and  the  human  Spirit  itself,  and  the 
Divine  Image  which  it  has  unveiled.  The  standpoint  is  essentially  the 
modern  standpoint.  It  may  very  possibly  be  true  that  for  a writer  on  Art 
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such  as  John  Ruskin,  whose  views  indeed  on  the  relation  of  art  to  religion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rational  synthesis  of  philosophical  conception 
on  the  other,  are  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  reconcile  with  consistency, 
such  a picture  as  this  may  be  in  a real  sense  open  to  the  strictures  of  a 
critical  judgment.  But  for  such  as  accept,  with  all  it  implies,  the 
imprimatur  of  the  most  important  philosopher  of  modern  times  that  “ The 
problem  of  the  world  consists  in  the  union  of  the  depth  of  the  Christian 
Atonement  with  the  Beauty  of  the  world  of  Greece,”  nay,  for  such  as 
merely  receive  such  a truth  into  the  Ideal  of  Art  when  related  as  insepar- 
ably as  the  work  we  have  just  considered  is  to  the  religious  consciousness 
— to  such  the  conviction  of  John  Ruskin  will  not  appear  a strange  one — 
that  in  this  Crucifixion  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  Tintoret  beyond 
reach  of  criticism  no  less  than  panegyric  attained. 


I 


X 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  SCUOLA  DI  SAN  ROCCO 

I HAVE  postponed  the  more  particular  description  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  for  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  was 'undertaken 
that  I might  make  the  review  of  all  the  work  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  inspired  Tintoret  to  paint  his  greatest  picture  in  this  school, 
and,  moreover,  the  greatest  historical  subject  he  ever  attempted,  as  con- 
nected a whole  as  possible.  I will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
the  rest  of  that  work. 

First,  however,  a word  on  the  nature  of  these  guilds  themselves,  and 
this  one  of  S.  Rocco  in  particular. 

The  guilds  of  Venice  were  powerful  self-supporting  corporations, 
which  by  their  supervision  of  manufactures  maintained  a high  standard  of 
excellence.  They  were  also  charitable  institutions  which  provided  for 
secondary  education,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  widov/s 
and  disabled  persons.  The  guild-halls  served  for  the  meetings  of  the 
brotherhood,  as  schools  for  children,  as  hospitals,  and  as  picture  galleries. 
In  the  latter  connection  Ridolfi  particularly  refers  to  this  Scuola  of 
S.  Rocco  as  becoming,  after  Tintoret’s  death,  a kind  of  Art  Academy 
particularly  favoured  by  artists.  Every  guild  had  a patron  saint  to  whom 
its  guild-hall  was  dedicated. 

San  Rocco,  or  Saint  Roche,  was  born  in  1290,  the  son  of  a rich  lord 
of  Montpellier.  He  was  born  during  the  reign  of  that  terrible  king,  Philip 
the  Fair,  whom  Dante  represents  as  a giant  lashing  Pope  Boniface  with 
his  chariot  reins.  He  was,  in  fact,  a latter-day  saint,  being  himself  a 
child  when  the  “ Purgatorio  ” was  written.  He  was  canonized  for  a life 
of  devotion  to  the  sick,  especially  during  the  great  pestilence  known  to 
history  as  the  Black  Death.  He  is  reported  to  have  boldly  advanced  to 
meet  the  scourge,  journeying  to  Italy,  offering  his  services  at  the 
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hospital  of  Acquapendente,  and  later  on  for  three  years  at  Rome.  At 
Piacenza,  on  his  return,  he  was  himself  seized  with  the  plague,  but 
recovered.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  falsely  accused  of  being  a 
spy,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  confined  for  five  years,  which  he 
spent  in  teaching  or  comforting  fellow  prisoners.  According  to  some 
accounts  he  died  in  prison ; others  state  his  death  occurred  shortly  after 
his  release.  In  1385  his  body  was  carried  to  Venice,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  interred  in  the  church  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  greatly 
revered  by  Venetians,  to  whom  the  plague  had  so  frequently  been  a 
terrible  visitant. 

In  1488  the  Scuola  of  San  Rocco  was  removed  from  a building  on 
the  Grand  Canal  near  S.  Stephano  to  one  of  more  ample  dimensions  near 
the  church  of  the  Frari.  It  is  an  oblong  structure  of  two  lofty  stories, 
eminently  respectable  in  appearance,  but  not  particularly  indicative  of 
genius  in  the  architect  who  designed  it,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  internal 
lighting  of  it  is  concerned,  as  unsuited  for  pictorial  decoration  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

Tintoret  received  a commission  to  decorate  the  adjoining  church  of 
S.  Rocco  before  receiving  any  commission  for  work  on  this  school.  I shall 
describe  his  work  for  the  church  in  a later  chapter.^ 

The  work  in  the  refectory  of  this  school  was  commenced,  as  we  have 
seen,  shortly  before  the  completion  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana.  The  first 
work  placed  in  position  was  the  S.  Rocco  in  Heaven.,  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  For  this  commission  Tintoret  competed  with  the  artists  Andrea 
Schiavoni,  Federigo  Zuccaro,  Guiseppe  Salviati,  and  Paul  Veronese.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  Ridolfi’s  story,  he  stole  a march 
on  his  rivals,  and  had  the  finished  work  placed  in  position  within  the 
time  given  to  furnish  designs.  The  picture  does  not  show  any  exceptional 
signs  of  haste,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Fraternity  were  by  no  means  pleased 
at  such  action.  However,  the  offer  by  the  painter  of  it  as  a gift  introduced 
a complication,  for  by  the  rules  of  their  order  they  were  not  entitled  to 
refuse.  The  rivals  retired  of  their  own  accord.  It  was  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  votes. 

Tintoret  then,  put  as  it  were  on  his  mettle,  made  a fresh  effort 
somewhat  less  extemporized.  The  result  was  the  Crucifixion.  He  was 
‘ That  entitled  “The  Wallet  of  Oblivion.” 
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then  received  into  the  Confraternity,  and  from  that  time  appears  to  have 
contributed  annually  three  pictures  at  least  to  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
this  Scuola.  We  have,  at  any  rate  after  the  painting  of  The  Brazen 
Serpent  and  the  completion  of  the  Refectory  decorations,  clear  evidence 
of  a final  offer  to  paint  the  entire  Scuola  and  Chapel,  in  so  far  as  the 
work  there  was  incomplete,  in  return  for  an  annuity  of  100  ducats.^  This 
document  is  dated  27  November  1577,  and  was  no  doubt  accepted. 
Whether  he  accelerated  his  annual  levy  of  three  pictures  is  not  very  clear. 
Ridolfi  is  not  here  very  reliable,  for  his  notion  is  that  the  bargain  was 
only  to  paint  one  picture  annually. 

That  the  work  was  accelerated  in  the  time  of  its  execution  is 
highly  probable.  The  interest  which  the  entire  scheme  was  calculated 
to  arouse  is  of  itself  a sufficient  reason  why  this  should  have  been  so. 
On  the  other  hand  I think  we  may  reject  Ridolfi’s  reason  altogether, 
who  simply  assumes  that  Tintoret  wished  to  get  over  the  work  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  receive  payment  for  a sinecure  office.  He  is 
right  in  his  facts,  but  his  reasons  are  his  own  imagination.  It  is  clear 
that  the  annuity  in  any  case  was  paid  up  to  the  year  of  the  painter’s 
death.  ^ 

In  accepting  this  great  responsibility  Tintoret  undertook  a task  of 
decoration  under  conditions  which  would  have  rendered  even  a compara- 
tive success  with  any  other  artist  of  his  time  almost  impossible.  What, 
however,  he  did  obtain  was  a free  hand.  He  secured  what,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  Beethoven  petitioned  for  from  his  patrons,  and  indeed 
during  a portion  of  his  career  to  some  extent  obtained,  a fixed  annuity  in 
return  for  such  a free  hand  in  composition ; he  himself  of  course  desired 
no  restrictions  of  any  kind.  In  Tintoret’s  case  the  remuneration  was  very 
small,  even  if  we  take  into  account  the  great  difference  in  money  values; 
but,  despite  every  disadvantage,  the  demand  appears  to  have  acted  as  a 

^ The  terms  were:  “ I will  complete  the  empty  partitions  and  angles  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  Great  Hall,  then  adorn  the  walls  of  the  same  hall  with  ten  pictures ; and  finally  the 
whole  school  together  with  the  adjacent  church.  I will  not  ask  more  than  an  annuity  of 
100  ducats  for  this  work,  and  for  this  sum  I engage  to  furnish  three  pictures  at  the 
festival  of  S.  Rocco.” 

^ Miss  Phillipps  is  the  first  to  publish  the  actual  receipts.  She  is  wrong,  however, 
where  she  says  Ridolfi’s  statement  is  that  Tintoret  only  drew  money  so  long  as  the  work 
was  in  hand.  His  statement  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
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stimulus  to  his  powers  of  invention  and  execution.  We  may  generally 
describe  his  work  upon  this  Scuola  as  a kind  of  superior  scene-painting 
intended  to  present  in  positions  of  wretched  light  the  appearance  of 
finished  compositions.^ 

In  some  of  these  works  both  design  and  technique  are  carried  much 
further  than  in  others.  The  Christ  before  Pilate^  the  Flight  into  Egypt^ 
and,  above  all,  such  a picture  as  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  are  far 
more  elaborate  than  such  tours  de  fo7'ce  as  The  Temptatio^i  or  The  Agony. 
But  in  all  the  execution  is  extremely  rapid.  The  essential  characteristic 
in  all  is  a certain  freshness  and  originality  in  their  conception.  In  no 
other  series  of  work  that  is  extant  by  Tintoret  do  we  receive  so  clear  an 
insight  into  the  prodigality  of  his  ideas  and  the  spontaneity  of  his 
creative  impulse.  This  School  is,  in  fact,  a kind  of  touchstone  to  our 
power  of  appreciating  what  is  the  most  original,  or  at  least  the  most 
highly  characteristic  manifestation  of  Tintoret’s  genius.  We  have  it  here, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  unfrocked  fertility,  and  even  to  some  extent  naked  and 
unashamed.  This  of  course  is  not  tantamount  to  saying  that  all  we  find 
in  these  works,  or  any  of  them,  is  vigour  of  conception  and  velocity  of 
execution.  Not  merely  shall  we  discover  here  examples  of  delicacy  and 
beauty  difficult  to  match  in  the  entire  breadth  of  his  production,  but  there 
is  good  reason  for  holding  that  even  here  the  appearance  of  extemporiza- 
tion is  in  large  measure  the  outcome  of  preliminary  studies,  though  we 
only  at  present  possess  a few,  if  most  important  examples.^  Probably  in 
the  case  of  all  the  most  important  pictures  it  is  rather  in  the  mode  of 
their  execution  than  in  that  of  their  incubation  that  they  differ  from  this 
master’s  more  ordinary  work. 

A great  deal  of  the  criticism  passed  on  these  works  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  is  based  either  on  a misapprehension  of  the  task  with  which 
the  painter  was  confronted,  or  at  least  on  a comparison  with  types  of 
composition  and  execution,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  rendered  the 
problem  insoluble.  The  extraordinary  effect  they  produced  upon  a critic  of 
real  genius,  and,  with  a rare  exception  or  two,  the  first  truly  sympathetic 

' All  the  pictures  on  the  south  side  have  only  barred  windows  above  them  for 
lighting,  the  worst  arrangement  conceivable. 

" I know  of  only  five  oil-studies  and  a drawing  for  this  school,  all  absolutely  genuine, 
however. 
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student  of  them  in  modern  times,  will  be  found  in  an  interesting  letter 
of  John  Ruskin,  written  on  his  first  visit  to  Venice.^ 

But  apart  from  all  question  of  genius  or  sympathy  we  may  note  two 
important  facts  with  regard  to  them. 

They  are  obviously  of  a character  of  work  most  exposed  to  deprecia- 
tion from  causes  injurious  to  their  preservation,  such  as  damp  and  the 
incidence  of  strong  sunlight,  from  which  latter  cause  a few  have  suffered 
quite  as  much  as  the  others  from  obscurity.  Ruskin  assures  us  that  he 
saw  rain-water  coming  from  the  ceiling  and  running  down  the  walls. ^ 
The  building  appears  to  be  now  secure  from  such  effects,  but  of  course 
the  evil  has  left  its  traces  on  the  pictures.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Striking  of  the  Rock,  which  has  unquestionably  been  restored,  was  either 
injured  in  this  way,  or  by  the  rents  of  Austrian  round  shot,  which  Ruskin 
also  mentions. 

What  they  have  also  greatly  suffered  from  is  a neglect,  which  per- 
mitted the  more  volatile  medium  than  oil,  in  which  they  have  for  the 
most  part  been  executed,  to  dry  up  and  wither.  Mr.  Ricketts  indeed  is 
of  opinion  ^ that  the  bulk  of  them  have  dwindled  to  the  substructure  of 
the  painting  from  which  the  glazes  have  vanished  altogether  with  the  oil 
medium,  leaving  the  monochrome  basis,  as  he  describes  it,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  time-worn  dust.  With  all  respect  I should  say  this  is  not  merely 
too  pessimistic,  but  is  really  based  on  a misconception  of  the  process 
generally  adopted.  I question  whether  glazes  in  an  oil  medium,  and  still 
less  whether  an  opaque  oil-pigment,  or  one  partially  so,  was  extensively 
used  in  the  painting  of  the  work  of  this  Scuola  at  all.  These  pictures  are 
not  like  many  in  churches,  exposed  to  incense  smoke  or  candle-grease, 
continually  moved  or  dusted,  subject  to  attrition  in  many  ways,  but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  been  left  year  after  year  where  Tintoret  originally 
placed  them,  absolutely  neglected  until  modern  times.  Such  an  attrition 
as  that  this  theory  supposes  appears  to  myself  impossible.^  Many  of 

^ Cook’s  “ Life  of  Ruskin,”  vol.  i,  pp.  187-8.  Among  other  humorous  expressions 
he  describes  himself  as  “ crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  intellect  they  display.” 

See  Preface  to  “ Munera  Pulveris,”  p.  viii.  He  saw  this  in  1851,  seven  years  after 
Calvert’s  visit  and  anticipation  to  some  extent  of  his  own  estimate  of  Tintoret. 

® “ Life  of  Titian,”  p.  151. 

* A picture  which  most  nearly  approaches  in  the  vehicle  used  the  appearance  of 
these  and  others  most  remote  from  oil-painting  is  Moses  and  Pharaoh's  Daughter,  in  the 
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these  works  must  always,  in  comparison  with  the  unquestionable  oil- 
painted  works  of  Tintoret  elsewhere,  have  presented  an  austere  look 
approaching  that  of  tempera.  What  precisely  the  medium  was  employed 
for  the  most  part  in  painting  these  works,  and  I include  the  Crucifixion., 
I do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  upon,  but  that  it  was  a more  volatile  one, 
approaching  in  its  effect  that  of  turpentine  rather  than  the  slow-drying 
oils  then  in  vogue,  I have  no  doubt  whatever. 

In  some  of  the  more  elaborately  conceived  and  executed  works  there 
was  something  like  a reversion  to  the  painter’s  more  ordinary  method. 
The  rich  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  a good  example.  But  even  here,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  fine  oil-study  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  the  view  that  a difference  is  still  marked  between 
the  method  adopted  in  the  final  work,  though  oil-glazes  were  probably  in 
this  case  extensively  used.  There  is,  in  fact,  throughout  these  works  no 
case  of  attrition  comparable  to  that  of  The  Stoning  of  S.  Stephen  in  the 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church.  The  Crucifixion  mainly  suffers  from  damp 
and  neglect  to  restore  rents  in  the  canvas,  such  rents  and  stains  as  are, 
for  instance,  most  marked  in  the  two  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Magdalen 
in  Egypt  and  Mary  in  the  Desert  of  the  Lower  Hall. 

But  as  a whole  the  richness  of  colour  is  rather  due  to  the  clean  use 
of  the  coloured  pigment,  as  in  tempera  painting,  than  any  methodical 
employment  of  glazes.  And  indeed  there  has  been  considerable  exaggera- 
tion over  the  degree  of  injury.  More  time  and  trouble  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  their  condition  is  than  most  people,  critics  included,  are 
willing  to  give.  The  general  tone  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  Lower  Hall, 
under  favourable  conditions  of  light,  is  extremely  rich,  and  even  with  the 
ceiling  decorations  of  the  Upper  Hall,  there  are  few  cases  of  detached 
paint  as  in  many  of  the  church  pictures  or  The  ParadiseP 

possession  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  That  picture  is  obviously  unfinished  in  parts,  and 
it  is  a question  how  far  even  those  apparently  finished  in  tempera  would  have  been  left  in 
the  completed  work  precisely  as  we  now  have  them.  Mr.  Leslie  himself  believes  that  such 
a result  was  a real  feature  in  the  master’s  technique.  1 do  not  think,  however,  it  is  actually 
tempera  that  we  have  before  us  in  this  school,  but  some  other  fast-drying  medium. 

' Among  the  most  injured  are  the  Annunciation,  from  water  stains  and  dirt,  the 
Nativity,  Pool  of  Siloam,  Carrymg  of  the  Cross,  and  Last  Supper,  from  sunlight.  The 
S.  Rocco  in  Heaven  is  seriously  injured,  and  the  Assumption  and  Paschal  Feast  have  both 
been  badly  repainted. 
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And,  secondly,  these  pictures  being  only  conceivably  painted  under 
a certain  stress  of  poetic  fervour,  they  are  not  likely  to  make  so  direct  an 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  sightseer.  They  do  not  in  fact  conform  sufficiently 
to  the  principles  of  most  importance  in  decorative  art.  They  are  steeped 
in  imaginative  idea.  They  are  deprived  of  half  their  interest  apart  from 
an  attempt  to  follow  such  idea.  They  demand  an  intellectual  alertness, 
which  will  tax  the  resources  of  attentive  and  sympathetic  students,  and  is 
simply  out  of  the  reach  of  all  who  insist  on  finding  an  impression  of 
aesthetic  beauty,  or  harmonious  design,  at  once  returned  with  the  same 
directness  from  any  or  every  work  of  art,  and  have  no  corresponding 
interest  in  the  ideal  content. 

To  secure  any  real  enjoyment  of  these  works,  as  we  now  find  them, 
some  realization  of  the  scheme  of  conception,  under  which  they  are  co- 
ordinated, is  really  essential. 

I do  not  propose  any  exhaustive  description  of  them.  In  the  “Stones 
of  Venice”  we  find  not  merely  the  first  serious  attempt  at  such  a descrip- 
tion, but  one  which,  when  all  allowance  is  made  for  an  enthusiasm  over 
what  was  in  the  nature  of  a discovery,  both  for  the  discoverer  and  lovers 
of  Art  generally,  is  not  likely  to  be  matched.  It  in  fact  supplies  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  artistic  value  of  the  work.  As  the  notes  I 
shall  add  are  entirely  based  upon,  or  supplementary  to,  Ruskin’s  work,  I 
shall  boldly  reproduce  what  appears  to  me  most  important  in  those 
descriptions  in  an  Appendix,  with  a few  notes  of  my  own. 

The  biography  of  Miss  Phillipps  is  also  nowhere  more  valuable  than 
in  the  sections  which  deal  with  this  Scuola.  She  is  in  this  further  assisted 
by  a discovery  of  her  own,  namely,  the  monograph  of  another  sympathetic 
student  of  this  scheme  of  decoration,  entitled,  “The  Paintings  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco,”  by  Edgar  Barclay.^  In  her  analysis  of  this 
scheme,  with  which  she  prefaces  some  description  of  the  works  them- 
selves, emphasis  is  attached  to  the  relation  in  which  the  subjects  of  these 
works  stand  to  one  another,  as  enforcing  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
decoration  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  regarded  as  an  instrument  of 
healing  and  mercy,  and  in  this  sense  a type  of  Christ. 

Such  a preface  is  a further  stimulus  to  real  interest  in  the  work ; and 
while  referring  the  reader  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  further  to  the 
‘ There  is  a copy  of  this  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 
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works  above  mentioned,  or  either  of  them,  I will  take  the  liberty  of 
summarizing  what  appears  to  me  the  most  important,  or  most  convincing 
conclusions. 

The  miracles  in  the  Upper  HalH  include  six  of  refreshment  and 
succour,  two  of  miraculous  restoration  to  health,  and  six  of  miraculous 
deliverance  from  danger.  Taking  as  the  central  point  The  Brazen 
Serpent obviously  typical  of  the  Crucifixion,  being  the  act  of  mercy  by 
which  the  plague  caused  by  disobedience  is  stayed,  we  have  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  it  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  also  that  of  Jonah  and  of 
Moses,  all  pictures  on  the  ceiling.  We  have  further  the  faith  of  Abraham 
and  of  Moses,  together  with  two  representations  of  the  elect  people  fed 
with  manna  or  receiving  the  Paschal  Feast. 

We  may  also  observe  that  on  the  walls  of  the  Upper  Hall  the 
presentation  of  the  two  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  Agony  is  in  each  case  faced  by  a miraculous  act  of  mercy,  the  Healing 
of  the  Bethesda  Pool,  the  Multiplication  of  the  Loaves,  and  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus.  The  affiliation  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  with  the  Agony  in 
the  Garden  is  profoundly  suggestive,  if,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case, 
the  Passion  is  here  regarded  by  the  painter  under  the  ideal  conception  of 
a death  unto  Life. 

The  artist  further  pairs  on  this  ceiling  his  God  manifest  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Horeb,  with  his  Moses  directing  the  host  through  the  Red  Sea. 
The  act  of  disobedience  in  the  Adam  and  Eve  is  contrasted  with  the 
Paschal  Feast,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ceiling.  The  Elijah  receiving  Food 
from  an  Angel  finds  an  echo  in  the  Elijah  feeding  the  People.  The  panel 
in  which  we  find  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel  appears  in  the  same  way  related 
to  that  opposite,  The  Dream  of  Jacob,  and  possibly  even  more  so  to  the 
picture,  on  the  wall  beneath,  of  The  Resurrection.  And  it  is  not  hard  to 
find  in  The  Nativity,  which  comes  first  in  order  on  this  wall,  a like  reflec- 
tion in  the  small  monochrome  above  of  The  Fiery  Furnace,  in  which  the 
Son  of  God  appears  as  a deliverer  of  the  three  who  walked  therein.  Or, 
lastly,  the  presentment  of  Jonah  delivered,  is  enlarged  in  its  typical 
significance  by  the  panel  that  corresponds  to  it  of  The  Sacrifice  of 
Lsaac,  where  we  have  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Him  typified,  who 

^ I include  a plan  of  all  the  works  in  the  Appendix. 

^ The  first  work  executed  on  the  ceiling". 
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was  sent  as  a lamb  to  the  slaughter  to  deliver  mankind,  and  in  His  period 
of  death  before  deliverance  from  the  tomb  was  expressly  related  by 
Scripture  to  the  type  of  Jonah. 

The  ideal  synthesis  might  be  carried  further.  But  whether  we  have 
followed,  or  might  still  follow  yet  further,  the  conception  of  the  artist 
himself  in  all,  or  only  a part  of  his  reflections,  it  seems  clear  at  any  rate 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  these  Halls  is  not  one  wholly  of 
accident,  or  with  a view  simply  to  decorative  contrast. 

The  walls  of  the  Refectory  are  devoted  to  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it.  The  Lower  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  three 
pictures,  two  of  which  are  quite  subordinate,  illustrates  the  Life  of 
Christ. 

That  Tintoret  may  have  received  some  advice  in  this  scheme  of  co- 
ordination is  of  course  possible.  Personally,  I think,  he  was  in  the  main 
responsible  throughout.  The  brain  that  could  think  out  the  design  of 
The  Paradise  was  at  any  rate  quite  capable  of  grappling  alone  with  the 
problem  of  interpretation  he  set  for  himself  in  this  Scuola.  With  him, 
too,  as  has  been  pertinently  remarked  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn  in 
their  approach  to  sacred  subjects,  “the  thoughts  and  emotions  are  the 
first  thing,  and  forms  of  expression  are  relatively  of  secondary  import- 
ance.” 

Such  a decoration  by  one  artist  of  a large  building  with  a series  of 
works  based  on  a fundamental  conception,  though  not  entirely  unique 
in  the  history  of  Art,  can  only  be  paralleled  on  such  a scale  by  two  previous 
examples. 

The  one  Tintoret  had  no  doubt  before  his  mind  was  the  Sistine 
Chapel  ceiling  of  Michelangelo.  There  is  also  the  Arena  Chapel  in 
Padua  decorated  by  Giotto.  The  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa 
are  also  mentioned  by  Ruskin,  but  the  parallel  here  is  not  so  complete, 
several  artists  being  engaged. 

The  decoration  of  this  building  is  in  fact  the  Bible  of  Tintoret  in  a 
far  profounder  sense  than  the  so-called  Bible  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican 
Stanze.  The  work  is  entirely  his  own  execution,  and  in  Tintoret’s  effort 
to  correlate  subjects  of  Old  and  New  Testament  history  we  have  an 
attempt  at  interpretation  wholly  absent  from  the  series  of  Raphael. 

It  only  remains  within  the  limitation  of  this  chapter’s  scope  already 
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explained  to  add  a few  notes  on  the  actual  content ' of  these  works, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  almost  exhaustively  illustrated  in  these  volumes, 
either  by  way  of  amplifying,  or,  in  a few  cases,  correcting  the  statements 
of  others. 

In  the  Refectory  the  picture  of  most  importance  after  the  Crucifixion 
is  the  Christ  before  Pilate.  Here  we  have  a considerable  departure  from 
the  traditional  delineation  of  Christ.  It  is  not  equal  in  its  impression  of 
moral  personality,  I think  myself,  to  Tintoret’s  finest  achievement  in  this 
respect.  Dignity,  isolation,  and  self-possession  are  no  doubt  qualities 
finely  expressed,  but  it  is  for  all  that  somewhat  lacking  in  the  suggestion 
of  fundamental  greatness.  John  Addington  Symonds,®  no  mean  authority, 
thought  otherwise.  For  him  this  is  not  merely  the  most  profoundly 
felt  and  most  majestic  of  all  the  master’s  religious  pictures,  but  he 
considered  this  Christ  as  unique  in  “its  envisagement  of  the  God  incar- 
nate.” I am  afraid  I find  it  difficult  to  follow  with  assent  either  of  these 
propositions.  The  first,  to  go  no  further,  is  rather  extraordinary  with 
this  Crucifixio7i  actually  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  And  the  second, 
which  at  least  some  might  not  care  to  dispute,  is  to  my  mind  so  expressed 
as  to  make  it  quite  untenable.  What  I find  is  rather  precisely  that  there 
is  not  here,  as  in  some  other  pictures  of  Tintoret,  notably  in  the 
Crucifixion  opposite,  but  also  in  the  Baptis7n  and  Gethsemane,  possibly 
even  the  Temptation.,  any  suggestion  of  the  mystery  and  reserve  which 
attaches  to  the  God  Incarnate.  It  is,  in  short,  the  majestic  delineation  of 
a righteous  man,  a trifle  too  much  from  the  modern  standpoint.  In 
respect  to  this  delineation  of  Pilate  I venture  to  differ  again  from 
authority,  and  one  yet  more  entitled  to  respect,  Ruskin  himself.  He 
appears  to  me  much  too  severe  on  this  conception.  For  myself  I have 
never  seen  a delineation  of  the  Roman  Governor  I liked  better.  Weakness 
of  essential  personality  there  may  be,  but  I detect  no  trace  of  meanness 
as  Ruskin  suggests.  Tintoret’s  idea  is  apparently  one  of  a man  of 
excellent  intentions,  but  whose  dominant  aim  at  this  crucial  moment  is 
to  allay  popular  tumult  and  sacerdotal  prejudice,  and  above  all  to  retain 
the  good  opinion  of  his  imperial  master.  If  there  is  a fault  at  all  it  leans 

' Including  monochromes  and  single  figures  this  Scuola  contains  upwards  of  seventy 
pictures  from  Tintoret’s  own  hand. 

2 “ New  Italian  Studies,”  Tauchnitz,  p.  181. 
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rather  in  the  direction  of  a refinement  which  is  equivalent  to  moral 
weakness,  than  either  that  of  meanness  or  vulgarity.  Personally  I think 
it  admirable  in  every  way,  and  infinitely  finer  and  more  penetrating  than 
the  figure  in  Titian’s  Ecce  Homo,  where  we  have  the  extreme  reverse  of 
such  a conception  in  the  most  repulsive  presentment  of  the  features  of 
Aretino  that  was  possible.  And  this  emphasis  laid  by  Tintoret  both 
in  this  picture  and  on  the  same  delineation  of  Pilate  in  the  Ecce  Hovio 
hard  by,  contributes  to  the  impression  of  the  calm  self-possession  and 
dignity  of  Christ. 

Before  leaving  the  Refectory  the  sixteen  beautiful  panels,  chiefly  of 
single  figures,  on  the  ceiling  should  not  be  passed  over.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  decorative  design  is  admirably  carried  into  effect  without  either 
strain  or  confusion.  The  most  beautiful  pictures  in  the  Lower  Hall  are 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  most 
powerful  being  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents}  In  his  descriptions  of  all 
three  Ruskin  gives  of  his  best. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  correction  of  a criticism  made  by  him  on  the 
Annunciation,  that  though  there  are  indications  that  the  dwelling  here  is 
not  of  poor  people,  the  fact  that  such  is  now  inhabited  by  a humbler  class 
is  clearly  suggested,  among  other  things,  by  the  rush-bottomed  chair. 
The  symbolism  is  obvious.  The  old  dispensation  with  its  hieratical 
splendour  is  passing  away.  A fine  drawing  of  the  same  subject  by 
Durer  in  our  British  Museum  enforces  the  same  symbolism  with  much 
the  same  means. 

The  face  of  the  Madonna  in  this  picture  is  rather  an  unpleasant 
surprise,  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  exquisite  poetic  vision  of  The  Flight, 
but  I fancy  we  have  very  much  the  original  impression.  The  conception 
here  seems  to  be  that  of  a hard-working  woman  of  the  people.  “The 
poor  shall  inherit  the  Earth.” 

The  darkness  on  the  pavement  in  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents, 
which  perplexed  Ruskin,  appears  to  me  simply  shadow,  not  blood- 
stains, shadow  which  has  darkened  with  the  soilure  of  the  entire  canvas, 
here  very  considerable.  The  shadow  in  the  Annunciation  is  not  so  dark, 
but  it  is  expressed  the  same  way. 

* The  picture  on  this  subject  in  the  Frari  is  not  by  Tintoret  as  Osier  and  others 
assume  (p.  49). 
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The  Visitation^  on  the  staircase,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
though  hung  at  a most  inconvenient  height.  The  pigment  is  now  badly 
dried  up,^  and  it  is  extremely  hard  to  see.  For  refined  feeling  and  delicate 
insight  into  the  most  intimate  sympathies  of  women  the  composition  is 
hard  to  match  anywhere.  And  further,  it  is  not  merely  the  meeting  of 
any  two  women  under  similar  circumstances,  but  is,  in  its  impression, 
a vision  of  these  two  favoured  women  of  the  sacred  narrative.  The 
Visitation  of  the  Bologna  Gallery,  also  one  of  my  favourite  pictures, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Gallery,  though  full  of  grace  and 
delicacy,  is  no  match  for  the  spontaneity,  the  directness,  and  profounder 
intimacy  of  this  S.  Rocco  example.  It  is  of  course  an  earlier  work.  The 
contrast  illustrates  in  a manner  not  easy  to  match  what  is  implied  by 
the  expression  “ growth  of  ideal  penetration,”  even  to  the  neglect  of  a 
certain  beauty  of  technique,  with  the  full  maturity  of  artistic  experience. 

We  may  find  the  same  process  illustrated  if  we  compare  the  Nativity 
of  the  Upper  Hall  with,  in  several  of  its  aspects,  the  yet  more  beautiful 
example  in  the  Escurial  Palace.  This  latter  is  a picture  I have  not  found 
described  anywhere;  and,  as  I have  secured  a reproduction,^  I merely 
add  that  though  it  resembles  the  S.  Rocco  picture  in  essentials,  the  two 
floors  are  not  so  definitely  separate,  and  there  are  many  variations  in 
detail.  It  contains  some  beautiful  figures,  and  is  painted  with  masterly 
ease  throughout  and  real  finish  for  Tintoret;  but  we  must  add  the 
Madonna  herself  is  distinctly  inferior  in  grace  to  the  figure  in  the  Scuola 
picture;  it  is  neither  so  spontaneous  nor  original  in  design. 

The  dry  and  withered  appearance  of  the  Nativity  of  this  Upper  Hall 
offers  some  justification  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ricketts  above  quoted.  It 
has  suffered  badly  from  sunlight,  and  the  view  is  not  entirely  preposterous 
that  it  never  was  completely  finished.  The  Last  Suppe7'  on  the  same  wall 
is  another  example  of  such  baking  or  attrition.  The  lines  of  the  pave- 
ment actually  pass  through  the  dog.  With  reference  to  this  dog,  I do 
not  think,  as  one  biographer  suggests,  that  it  was  introduced  with  any 
notion  that  purely  animal  life  partakes  of  immortality,  an  extraordinary 

' Ruskin  seems  to  think  it  restored.  I wish  it  were — ^judiciously.  Though  soiled 
and  withering  and  rubbed,  I could  detect  no  signs  of  new  paint. 

^ Plate  XXI.  The  picture  is  a taller  one.  The  details  in  the  foreground  are 
exquisitely  painted.  I think  the  Madonna  has  been  restored  to  some  extent. 
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idea  to  foist  on  the  age  of  Tintoret.  If  it  is  not  merely  a touch  of  realism 
which  it  unquestionably  is  in  Tintoret’s  first  attempt  to  grapple  with  this 
subject,  I should  say  at  most  it  was  merely  a suggestion  that  animal  life 
is  within  the  range  of  Christian  beneficence.  Such  an  idea  is,  however, 
remote  from  this  age,  though  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  painter 
viewed  the  introduction  of  animal  life  as  enforcing  by  its  contrast  the 
significance  of  the  human  drama.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  rustic 
appearance  of  the  disciples  in  this  Last  Supper^  much  as  Ruskin  himself 
finds  fault  with  the  “boorishness”  of  the  shepherds  in  the  Nativity.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  as  Ruskin  contends,  that  Tintoret 
deliberately  emphasizes  the  vulgarity  of  peasants  either  by  making  their 
faces  boorish,  or  as  he  with  characteristic  perversity  maintains,  by 
“painting  them  ill,  and  composing  their  draperies  tamely.” 

It  is  of  course  true  that,  as  a rule,  he  will  spend  most  attention  on 
the  principal  figure  of  his  subject,  whether  he  be  king,  saint,  or  senator. 
But  if  this  is  supposed  to  evidence  an  aristocratic  bias  it  is  absolutely 
untrue.  As  I have  already  pointed  out  in  a previous  chapter  it  is  easy  to 
bring  examples,  where  Tintoret  does  not  appear  to  have  lavished  as  much 
attention  on  Christ  himself  as  he  has  done  on  one  or  two  of  his  disciples. 
His  attendants,  more  particularly  if  women,  are  almost  invariably 
beautiful  figures;  and  even  in  such  a picture  as  the  much  criticized  and 
certainly  inferior  Last  Supper  of  the  S.  Trovaso  Church  there  are  very 
fine  heads  among  those  of  the  disciples  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
describe  as  boorish.  In  these  two  pictures  we  certainly  do  not  find  that 
idealization  of  ordinary  humanity  which  is  so  conspicuous  a feature  in 
the  noblest  examples  of  his  Cenacoli;  but  if  there  is  rusticity  there  is 
absolutely  no  vulgarity.  Tintoret  was  a realist,  though  much  else  besides, 
precisely  as  Bassano  was  one  in  his  noble  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in 
the  Ambrosiana  Library  at  Milan.  And  it  is  his  sympathy  with  our  common 
humanity  rather  than  his  lack  of  it,  and  still  less  any  deliberate  careless- 
ness of  execution,  which  is  responsible  for  the  presence  of  such  figures. 

Nor  do  I find  Ruskin’s  description  of  the  Baptism^^  which  is  certainly 

' That  is  the  description  in  the  “Stones  of  Venice.”  The  earlier  one  in  the  “Modern 
Painters”  (vol.  ii,  171,  172)  is  simply  a phantasy  of  Ruskin’s  creation.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  an  imaginative  work  may  suggest  to  a kindred  spirit,  which  has  not  yet  mastered 
the  facts  observed  owing  to  obstructing  conditions. 
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the  most  original,  if  not  intrinsically  the  finest,  of  this  master’s  composi- 
tions on  the  subject,  either  so  careful  or  instructive  as  most  of  his 
descriptions.  The  river  he  refers  to  in  the  distance  does  not  exist,  and 
his  criticism  of  the  aerial  effect  (now  of  course  almost  ruined  by  stains  of 
one  kind  and  another)  and  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  much  too 
emphatic.  The  S.  Silvestro  Church  example,  in  its  original  state,  no 
doubt  possessed  a certain  austere  dignity  and  simple  beauty  that  is  not  so 
manifest  here.  But  the  earnestness  of  purpose  is  of  the  same  noble 
quality.  What  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  this  painter’s  delineations  ^ of 
Christ  in  his  Baptism  is  a certain  greatness  of  receptive  humanity,  which 
in  virtue  of  its  very  simplicity  partakes  of  the  sublime;  a kind  of  pathetic 
mystery  appears  to  be  attached  to  this  act  in  which  the  Son  of  Man 
wholly  accepts  from  another  his  initiation.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
master’s  conception  that  even  approaches  the  self-satisfied  complacency 
which  is  certainly  apparent  in  Titian’s  picture  in  the  Capitoline  Gallery, 
and  is  also  a marked  feature  in  the  famous  masterpiece  of  Bellini.  What 
this  S.  Rocco  picture  also  admirably  depicts  is  the  union  of  Christ  in  his 
Baptism  with  the  entire  community  of  the  faithful.  The  picture  is  painted 
with  possibly  too  much  breathless  rapidity  and  ease,  leaving  the  fore- 
ground figures  too  slight ; but  they  are  as  usual  wholly  original,  and  the 
emotion  displayed,  with  that  wonderful  execution  of  those  distant  figures 
swaying  in  the  wind,  a touch  of  profound  symbolism  by  itself,  is  at  least  in 
close  rapport  with  the  subject. 

The  Pool  of  Bet  lies  da  opposite  has  been  injured  beyond  recall.  Miss 
Phillipps  has  studied  it  with  a sympathy  which  not  many  bestow  upon 
pictures  of  any  artist,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  She  draws  attention 
to  the  real  skill  Tintoret  shows  here  in  his  effort  to  ennoble  the  repulsive 
aspect  of  his  subject  by  enveloping  it  with  such  accessories  as  the  screen 
of  foliage  above  and  the  distant  vista  of  landscape,  no  less  than  by  the 
moving  and  pathetic  expression  of  the  woman  at  Christ’s  feet.^ 

Strange  things  have  been  written  on  that  bit  of  superb  executive 

’ In  this  respect  the  important  picture  at  Verona  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
others. 

2 But  the  foreground  figure  of  the  woman  showing  her  leg  is  not  merely  unneces- 
sarily repellent,  but  unintelligible.  She  appears  to  have  only  one  leg,  and  in  short  the 
conception  is  indefensible,  as  we  now  find  it. 
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audacity,  The  Temptation.  The  Tempter  here  is  obviously  enough  the 
prototype  of  material  splendour  and  opulent  beauty.  In  the  remarkable 
picture  of  the  same  subject  at  Castle  Howard,^  the  Tempter  would  appear 
to  be  attired  in  the  pride  of  the  Church  herself,  ecclesiastical  robes  in 
short,  and  is  obviously  pointing  to  the  glory  of  the  Earth  and  material 
possessions.  Here  we  have  the  Ideal  of  the  human  form  itself  in  its 
sensuous  or  material  manifestation.  He  is  the  glory  of  Nature  disjoint 
from  her  ideal  significance.  His  appeal  to  Christ  is  that  of  the  materialist 
to  have  that  which  is  entirely  material  absorbed  within  the  ideal  totality 
of  Life,  for  purely  selfish  ends.  It  is  the  direct  negation  of  the  dictum 
of  the  Idealist,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.”  And,  in  truth, 
in  so  far  as  that  kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  in  a yet  profounder  sense 
it  is  so,  the  world  of  the  material  process  is  necessarily  enlarged  and 
transmuted  within  an  order,  which  is  essentially  rational  and  spiritual, 
and  becomes  thus  a “divine  event.”  The  Bacchus  of  the  Ducal  Palace  is 
touched  with  this  nobler  significance.  The  beauty  of  mere  physical 
vitality,  and  of  course  this  itself  is  already  beyond  the  grossness  of  mere 
materiality,  and,  at  least  logically,  shares  the  ideality  of  reason,  is 
further  hallowed  in  this  picture  by  the  grace,  self-restraint,  and  repose  of 
spiritual  qualities  not  merely  potentially  present,  but  wholly  articulate. 
There  lies  the  difference  between  the  Bacchus  and  the  Tempter  of  our 
picture.  It  is  the  old  problem  of  the  Tannhauser  saga. 

As  for  the  execution  of  this  picture,  probably  no  such  marvellous 
ease  and  infallibility  of  mere  brushwork  has  ever  been  more  forcibly 
demonstrated  before  or  since,  at  least  in  this  peculiar  form  of  typical 
suggestion  and  characterization,  whether  of  human  form  or  vegetation 
and  stone. 

The  Jonah  and  the  Whale  reminds  one  of  the  directness  of  a William 
Blake  in  its  presentment  more  especially  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  a grand 
study,  even  epical,  and  the  criticism  of  Ruskin  is  here,  too,  rather  fretful 
and  unconvincing.  Michelangelo’s  figure  of  Jonah  is  of  course  a more 
grandiose  conception.  But  there  is  an  intimacy  with  the  mysterious 
emotion  of  the  subject  in  these  rapid  lines  which  is  absent  from  that 
great  master’s  more  elaborate  composition.  Miss  Phillipps  feels,  and  I 

^ The  main  ground  for  doubting  authenticity  is  the  landscape.  See  Catalogue,  under 
Castle  Howard. 
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am  one  with  her  again,  the  sense  of  solitude  in  this  picture,  pointing  out 
also  several  less  obvious  points  of  symbolical  significance. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham^  though  again  a mere  study,  depicts  with 
masterly  directness  the  anguish  of  the  patriarch  and  the  sympathetic 
humanity  of  the  angelic  figure.  The  more  elaborate  picture  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery  is  also  steeped  in  this  profoundly  human  spirit.  The  reproduction 
I have  secured  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  very  ram  here  partakes 
of  this  humanity,  and  the  angel  is  one  of  Tintoret’s  most  spontaneous 
conceptions,  while  the  face  of  the  lad  is  supremely  pathetic.’ 

The  Feet-  Washing  is  not  included  in  the  scheme. 

For  the  rest  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  copious  selections  I have 
made  from  Ruskin’s  descriptions  in  an  appendix. 

I would  add  that  the  best  time  to  view  the  majority  of  these  pictures, 
and  indeed  this  applies  also  to  those  in  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the 
churches,  is  the  morning  of  the  brightest  day  you  can  get  when  the  sky 
is  relieved  with  faint  cloud  and  whiteness  sufficient  just  to  break  the  bare 
dazzle  of  the  sunlight.  I have  never  been  so  struck  with  the  full  effect 
of  the  colour  of  the  Paradise  as  I was  on  one  particular  morning  when 
a powerful  sun  was  just  held  back  from  its  sheer  dazzle  by  fleecy  cloud. 
If  the  attempt  is  made  to  view  it  on  a dull  day  it  is  quite  possible  it  will 
appear  a dusk  of  black  and  blue.  And  in  the  Scuola  the  full  sunlight, 
especially  in  the  Lower  Hall,  is  a mere  hindrance,  as  it  strikes  over  the 
pictures  of  the  south  wall.  But  under  favourable  conditions  the  rich 
glow  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  or  The  Flight  is  amazing,  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  emphatic  points  of  light  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is 
equally  so. 

Of  course  there  will  be  disappointments.  These  old  pictures  look  so 
different  at  different  times,  and,  it  should  be  added,  under  varied  personal 
mood,  degrees  in  the  power  of  actual  reception,  many  experiments  should 
be  repeated.  Without  patience,  perseverance,  and  some  bit  of  enthusiasm 
these  battered  glories  of  the  past  are  a sealed  book.  But  the  surprises  for 
genuine  constancy  are  quite  beyond  a doubt,  however  much  on  occasions 
even  the  sincerest  fidelity  must  confess  to  disappointment. 

’ No.  646.  Most  biographers  pass  it  over  altogether.  The  landscape  with  sea  and 
mountains  is  only  partially  reproduced  and  is  very  effective.  The  Castle  Howard  example 
is  not  of  importance  except  as  to  its  landscape  and  the  doubt  of  authenticity  attached 
to  it. 
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A VANISHED  “DEPOSITION” 


HE  Deposition  or  Entombment  of  our  Lord  is  a subject  which  has 


inspired  famous  masters  to  the  very  height  of  their  achievement. 


It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  it  should  have  done  so,  for  it  is  the 
close  of  a sublime  tragedy.  In  so  far  as  this  visible  presence  of  the 
Crucified  was  one  with  the  mortal  flesh  of  other  men,  subject  to  pain, 
injury,  and  death,  the  events,  either  pictured  by  the  imagination  of 
genius,  or  contained  in  the  sacred  record,  terminate  the  drama.  To  our 
appreciation  of  the  pathos  of  these  works  this  fact  is  itself  important. 

But  still  more  important  is  it  to  recollect  in  the  presence  of  such  art 
that  to  the  mourners  and  devoted  themselves  these  events  were  indeed 
the  end.  And  whether  this  fact  may  appear  to  ourselves  strange  or 
inexplicable,  whether  it  strengthen  our  own  belief  in  the  further  tradition 
of  the  resurrection,  after  three  days  in  the  sepulchre,  of  a visible,  but  now 
indubitably  superhuman  life,  or  do  not,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  of  the 
kind  can  be,  that  however  and  whenever  that  bodily  presence  was  con- 
signed to  its  rest,  not  one  of  those  who  either  loved,  followed,  or  carried 
the  relics  of  their  adored  Master,  did,  at  least  in  this  hour  of  desolation, 
either  retain  the  belief  or  the  faith  that  the  spirit  thereof  would  be  seen 
again  in  the  visible  semblance  on  earth.  In  a word,  not  merely  do  the 
many  works  which  would  strive  to  bring  home  the  tragic  sense  of  this 
bereavement  assume  this,  and  are  unintelligible  apart  from  such  an 
assumption,  but  their  record  is  in  the  historical  sense  actually  true. 

In  a previous  reference  to  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  Church  Deposi- 
tion I claimed  for  all  the  extant  authentic  works  by  Tintoret  upon  this 
theme  a consistently  high  level  of  inspiration.  But  I would  add  that  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  there  is  scarce  a master,  anywhere  near 
to  him,  who,  in  so  far  as  he  has  grappled  with  it,  has  not  also,  as  we 
say,  perhaps  rather  thoughtlessly,  surpassed  himself. 
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Rarely,  if  at  all,  shall  we  find  the  nobility  and  religious  austerity 
of  the  art  of  Mantegna  presented  with  a more  immediate  appeal  and  a 
more  perfect  harmony  than  in  that  deeply  pathetic  Piet^  oi  his  in  the 
Vatican  Gallery. 

A common  criticism  of  the  unfinished  Entombment  of  Michelangelo 
in  our  National  Collection  is  that  the  painter  appears  to  be  too  exclu- 
sively preoccupied  in  the  display  of  his  powers  of  design  in  the  human 
figure  under  an  exceptional  and  constrained  attitude.  Though  this  is  a 
criticism  which  I think  is  really  in  place,  if  applied  to  the  famous  if 
early  work  of  Raphael  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  its  truth  seems  to  me 
far  more  questionable  in  reference  to  the  work  of  Michelangelo.  The 
work  of  Raphael  has  no  doubt  found  admirers,  and  was  unquestionably 
one  upon  which  that  master  bestowed  exceptional  attention,  but  it  is  not 
a supreme  example  of  his  genius.  The  frost  of  the  Academy  clings  to 
it  throughout,  and  the  two  qualities,  which  are  so  supreme  in  the  work 
of  Michelangelo,  namely,  austere  dignity  and  repose,  are  those  in  which 
it  is  exceptionally  deficient.  And  moreover  in  the  work  of  Michelangelo 
we  possess  in  this  delineation  of  the  countenance  of  Christ  one  of  the 
most  inspired  creations  of  pictorial  art.  I find  in  these  features,  quite 
distinct  as  they  are  from  the  traditional  type,  something  of  the  sublime 
strength,  and  even  a yet  more  austere  beauty  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
superb  head  of  Tintoret  in  his  last  Deposition^  though  the  emphasis  on 
the  heroic  may  be  here  more  strongly  marked.  But  for  tranquil  dignity, 
beauty,  and  grandeur  the  head  of  Michelangelo  is  incomparable. 

The  heads  of  the  two  men  supporting  the  body  are  little  inferior  in 
their  subordinate  degree.  Nor  do  I find  in  the  expression  of  their  mascu- 
line and  restrained  sorrow  the  slightest  support  to  the  somewhat  strange 
notion  of  Pater  that  what  this  master  invariably  depicts  is  mere  pity  and 
awe  at  the  stiff  limbs  and  colourless  lips!  There  is  a noble  human  feeling 
in  this  picture,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  expression  of  the  fine  head 
behind  that  of  Christ,  if  not  so  religious  in  its  devotion  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  Tintoret’s  male  figures,  is  every  whit  as  sympathetic.  The  pose 
of  the  woman  on  the  right  supporting  the  body  is  no  doubt  rather 
fantastic.  But  it  carries  with  it  a certain  grace  of  constraint,  which  is 
entirely  absent  in  the  picture  of  Raphael,  and  reminds  me  in  this  respect 
of  the  tall  fantastic  woman  in  Tintoret’s  Recovery  of  the  Body  of  S.  Mark. 

■ (X  Q - 
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And  if  our  approval  may  not  be  quite  unqualified  in  such  a subject  it  does 
at  least  serve  to  emphasize  the  majestic  repose  of  the  figure  of  Christ. 
The  real  weakness  of  the  composition,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  final  criticism 
in  its  present  condition,  consists  in  the  relatively  inferior  characterization 
of  the  other  female  figures.  The  master  appears  to  be  exhausted  with  his 
previous  effort,  or  to  lose  all  further  vital  interest  in  the  theme.  Neither  in 
human  pathos  or  spiritual  force  can  they  compare  for  a moment  with 
Tintoret’s  delineations  of  the  mourning  women  or  the  Magdalen.  But  the 
supreme  quality  of  this  grand  work  was  hardly  exaggerated  in  the  opinion 
commonly  recorded  of  Leighton  that  it  was  the  gem  of  our  National 
Collection. 

Nor  can  we  mention  this  picture  without  referring  to  the  three  or 
four  examples  of  a Pieta  we  still  possess  in  the  sculptured  marble  by  this 
master,  who  was  first  of  all  a sculptor,  and  where  we  find  to  a still  more 
extraordinary  degree  penetration  into  the  most  mysterious  depths  of  grief 
and  desolation.  Here,  too,  while  I am  unable  to  identify  the  sorrow  with 
the  mere  awe  over  a dead  body,^  rather  than  a profound  sense  of  a loss 
of  a beloved  personality,  I readily  concede  that  as  contrasted  with  Tin- 
toret,  for  Titian  rather  resembles  Michelangelo  in  this  respect,  the  sorrow 
is  to  a supreme  degree  that  of  absolute  desolation,  one  hardly  relieved  at 
all  either  by  the  selfless  wonder  of  religious  devotion,  or  exalted  by  a 
single  ray  of  faith  and  consolation.  At  the  most  we  are  presented  with  a 
profound  mystery.  And  indeed  that  unfinished  Pieta,  and  how  suggestive 
is  the  fact  that  no  less  than  three  of  these  works  are  unfinished,  in  the 
Duomo  of  Florence  would  appear  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  sculptor 
himself  as  in  a sense  emblematic  of  the  close  of  his  own  life-work,  with 
its  own  tragic  force,  its  mysterious  tenderness  and  isolation,  much  as 
that  painted  canvas  in  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  Venetian  Church  with 
its  shadows  of  the  twilight,  yet  relieved  with  the  angelic  presence,  a 
radiance,  too,  of  entirely  selfless  love  and  service,  is  the  seal  on  the  close 
of  the  life-work  of  Tintoret. 

The  parallel  case  of  Titian  is  of  almost  an  equal  interest.  This 

^ The  nearest  approach  is,  I suppose,  the  Pieta  in  S.  Peter’s.  But  I do  not  feel  it, 
there  is  love  for  the  body  as  of  a mother  for  her  sons,  but  no  awe  that  I can  see  before  a 
dead  body.  There  is  a suggestion  of  this  in  the  Louvre  work  of  Titian  in  one  of  the 
female  figures.  The  other  Pieta  is  that  of  the  Palazzo  Rondinini,  unfinished. 
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theme  is  the  one  and  only  one  among  religious  subjects  in  the  handling 
of  which  the  imagination  of  this  master  unfolds  with  a largeness  and 
depth  of  inspiration  such  as  not  only  attests  him  the  rival,  or  the  more 
than  rival,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  of  Tintoret  on  the  score  of  con- 
summate craftsmanship,  but  also  a rival  relatively  to  the  ideal  content 
of  the  composition  itself.  And  this  is  so  whether  our  preference,  as 
regards  essential  greatness  and  penetration,  among  the  three  famous 
extant  works — one  again  an  unfinished  glance  into  the  great  Unseen, 

himself  on  the  brink  of  the  grave — be  finally  awarded  to  the  Louvre 

masterpiece,  ^ or  that  profoundly  moving,  less  elaborate,  but  almost  equally 
beautiful  Entombment  in  the  Prado. 

Or,  to  come  down  a century  later,  among  the  many  religious  com- 
positions of  Rembrandt,  can  we  find  one  oil-painting  of  them  all  which  is 
more  tender  in  its  feeling,  more  pathetically  and  simply  human,  so 
universal  in  its  appeal,  so  free  from  every  trace  of  conventional  or 
exaggerated  emphasis,  or  in  his  case  a more  likely  defect,  so  impressed 
throughout  with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  than  the  Entombment  of  the 
Munich  Royal  Collection.  I know  of  none;  and  that  collection  itself 
contains  quite  a constellation  of  such  works,  and  among  them  no  less  a 

rival  than  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which,  if  held  by  any  to  be  in 

some  respects  superior,  is  also  itself  a subject  closely  related.^ 

But  I have  no  desire  to  enforce  my  point  further  to  tediousness. 
Even  in  the  conception  of  a Vandyke,  a master  so  inferior  to  the  above 
examples  of  imaginative  genius,  this  subject  is  able  to  arouse  a really 
poetic  impulse  such  as  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  such 
a work  as  this  master’s  Entombment^  could  come  from  the  same  hand 

^ The  analysis  of  the  design  of  this  masterpiece  by  Mr.  Cox  is  also  excellent,  but  he 
omits  to  draw  attention  to  its  effect  in  the  insufficient  support  given  to  the  dead  body 
{Op.  ctL,  p.  104). 

^ I incline  to  think  that  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Theatiner  Kische  at  Munich 
is  a genuine  work.  It  is  a very  difficult  work  to  see.  The  composition  is  fine,  though 
spoilt  as  a religious  one  by  the  ecclesiastics.  The  painting  I could  not  examine.  It  is  not 
very  distinctively  that  of  Tintoret.  The  octagon  picture  of  Caen,  which  Thode  accepts,  is 
quite  hopeless  in  its  present  condition  of  frozen  paint.  The  Strasburg  Gallery  picture, 
which  is  practically  the  same  composition,  is  much  more  like  Tintoret  in  its  execution. 
But  I would  rather  believe  they  are  both  of  them  copies  of  a lost  work.  I have  a small 
reproduction  of  the  Caen  example,  Plate  CCV. 

^ Both  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 
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which  executed  The  Crowning  of  Thorns^  and  other  religious  paintings, 
in  which  all  we  can  discover  for  ideal  nourishment  is  the  exploitation  of 
an  excellent  painter’s  technical  virtuosity.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
own  painter. 

Apart  from  a few  oil  studies,  some  of  which  are  very  doubtful,  the 
works  of  Tintoret  upon  which  we  have  any  reliable  knowledge  as  wholly 
or  in  part  extant  at  the  present  time  are  six.  There  is  the  Deposition  of 
the  Venetian  Academy,  those  of  the  Parma  Gallery  and  the  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  Church,  the  Pieta  of  the  Brera,  a Deposition  in  the  Walker 
Gallery,  and,  finally,  the  work  I shall  discuss  at  most  length  in  this 
chapter,  originally  painted  for  the  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna  Church.^ 

The  third  and  fourth  examples  in  this  list  are  sufficiently  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  these  volumes.^  The  Deposition  of  the  Venetian  Academy  is 
a noble  work,  painted  apparently  about  the  time  when  Tintoret  was 
engaged  upon  work  for  the  Scuola  of  S.  Mark.  It  has  suffered  appre- 
ciably from  restoration,  and  in  its  present  condition  is  least  emphatically 
authentic  of  all  in  the  above  list  for  this  reason,  though  what  has  mainly 
suffered  is  the  colour,  quality,  and  brushwork  of  the  flesh-painting.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  picture  is  the  large  size  of  the  figures.  They  are 
heroic  in  the  sense  we  applied  the  term  to  those  in  the  Finding  of  the  Body 
of  S.  Mark.  The  face  of  Christ,  whose  body  is  here  partially  supported 
on  the  lap  of  the  swooning  Madonna,  and  in  its  configuration  is  not 
nearly  so  significant  of  spiritual  qualities  as  in  other  and  later  works  on 
this  theme,  is,  as  in  Titian’s  Louvre  picture,  enveloped  in  shadow.  It 
even  resembles  the  face  of  that  great  work,  though  still  further  removed 
from  the  traditional  type.  A beautiful,  if  quite  incidental  trait,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  mother  reposes  beneath  the  feet 
of  her  Son.  The  scene  is  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  For 
further  detail  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the  illustration. 

The  example  in  the  Parma  Gallery,  a favourite  of  John  Ruskin, 
in  which  the  body  of  Christ  is  supported  by  three  angels,  the  one  placed 
highest  in  the  canvas  being  one  of  Tintoret’s  most  beautiful  angelic 
figures,  is,  as  a whole,  in  better  preservation  than  the  previous  example. 

^ There  is  also  the  Entombment  in  the  Marquis  of  Exeter’s  possession,  a work  spoken 
of  highly  by  Waagen.  I do  not  know  whether  this  work  is  merely  a study  or  a finished 
composition  of  importance.  * See  vol.  i,  82,  108-110;  vol.  ii,  9. 
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One  of  the  curious  impressions  of  this  picture,  at  least  as  we  now  have  it, 
is  that  the  eyes  of  Christ  from  a little  distance  appear  to  be  those  of  a 
living  man,  though  a nearer  inspection  shows  us  they  are  closed.  The 
picture,  unfortunately  as  I think,  in  the  actual  presence  of  angels, 
introduces  the  anachronism  of  a monk  and  the  donor,  though  we  may 
readily  admit  that  here  Tintoret  does  so  with  a pictorial  success  which 
he  only  in  one  other  example,  if  at  all,  secures.  The  landscape  is  care- 
fully painted  and  beautiful.  And  though  I do  not  feel  able  to  lay  the 
same  stress  as  Ruskin  did  on  the  symbolism  of  the  shepherd’s,  or,  as 
I think,  the  vinedresser’s  hut  in  the  background,  the  serene  beauty  of  the 
work  is  unquestionable. 

The  Deposition  in  the  Liverpool  Gallery  from  the  Roscoe  Collection 
is  an  undoubted  Tintoret.'  As  I have  no  illustration  I will  mention  the 
bare  facts  of  the  composition. 

The  Magdalen,  in  yellow  drapery,  with  long  tresses  of  auburn  hair 
sweeping  over  her  shoulders,  leans  forward  in  a kneeling  posture  on  the 
left,  holding  the  hand  of  her  Master.  A man  in  a turban,  either 
Nicodemus  or  Simon,  stands  on  the  left  against  the  open  landscape, 
supporting  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Christ  just  about  to  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  sepulchre.  Just  behind  the  body,  in  about  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  the  Madonna  falls  back  in  a faint,  and  is  being  tenderly  sup- 
ported by  two  Maries.  Her  face  depicts  the  extremest  intensity  of  sorrow. 
The  canvas  is  here,  however,  rather  injured.  An  exquisite  trait  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  woman  on  the  left  places  her  cheek  close  to  that 
of  the  stricken  mother  with  an  impulse  of  sympathy.  The  presentment 
of  Christ  is  mainly  marked  by  endurance  of  suffering.  Profoundly 
pathetic  though  it  be,  it  does  not  carry  the  suggestion  of  spiritual  great- 
ness that  is  so  emphatic  in  the  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  picture.  There  is 
another  man  on  the  right,  in  a boldly  painted  striped  shirt,  turning 
round  in  a very  Tintoretesque  attitude.  His  profile  has  unfortunately 
suffered  from  attrition  almost  to  the  point  of  extinction.  The  noble  figure 
of  a young  man  behind  him  completes  the  group. 

’ Ridolfi  mentions  another  picture  in  which  the  dead  body  of  Christ  was  in  the  arms 
of  two  angels  and  Pope  Sixtus  V kneels  at  the  feet  (see  vol.  ii,  App.  II,  No.  42).  The 
Liverpool  picture  cannot  be,  as  Thode  suggests,  the  further  one  painted  for  the  S.  Maria 
della  Carita  Church,  as  that  picture  contained  an  angel  (see  vol.  ii,  App.  II,  No.  37). 
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As  a whole,  the  condition  of  the  picture  is  excellent,  and  throughout 
the  work  of  Tintoret,  though  a work  which  has  been  conceived  and 
executed  with  less  premeditation  than  some  of  his  other  Depositions,  it  is 
a beautiful  and  really  moving  composition.  It  would  have  a supreme 
interest  alone  for  the  one  fact  that  Tintoret  here  portrays  directly  the 
intensity  of  the  Madonna’s  grief,  not  merely  indirectly  through  her 
unconsciousness,  but  in  the  visible  expression  of  it.  The  only  parallel  to 
this  effort  is  to  be  found  in  the  Schleissheim  Crucifixion. 

We  now  come  to  the  picture  formerly  in  the  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna 
Church. 

In  the  small  biography  of  Osier,  printed  in  1894,  we  find  (page  48) 
these  words:  “In  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna  is  the  picture 
of  The  Entombment,  unfortunately,  however,  very  much  repainted.  The 
angel  in  the  flowing  purple,  rose,  and  silver  robe,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture,  will  repay  an  especial  attention,  even  through  her  restorations. 
Both  in  action  and  colour  this  figure  is  of  striking  beauty.” 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  a careful  enthusiast.  I have  found  nothing 
in  his  book  which  would  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  Stearns,  a misleading 
reference  to  second-hand  evidence.  We  have  therefore  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  accept  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  was  some  entire  picture  in  this  church,  the  composition  of  which 
corresponded  with  the  woodcut  reproduced  in  this  biography,  and 
transferred  to  these  pages. 

Osier  was  clearly  not  aware  that  when  Ridolfi  describes  this  picture 
he  states  it  had  been  mutilated  by  thieves,  the  only  portion  left  in  the 
church  being  the  descending  angel.  This  piece  of  vandalism  destroyed, 
of  course,  the  beauty  of  the  composition  in  both  its  component  parts; 
for  if  the  angel  is  removed  the  remaining  part  of  the  picture  is  divided 
by  a line  in  the  middle,  and  the  foreground  becomes  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  Now  in  Bridgewater  House  there  is  a picture 
which,  if  we  exclude  the  angel  and  the  upper  part  of  our  woodcut, 
substantially  ’ corresponds  with  the  rest  of  the  composition.  We  learn 

^ I say  substantially,  because  in  addition  to  some  slight  change  in  the  pose  of  one  or 
two  of  the  heads,  the  line  across  the  picture  in  the  Bridgewater  example  is  quite  straight, 
while  that  in  the  wood-cut  is  waved.  It  is  quite  possible  restorations  may  account 
for  this. 
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from  the  catalogue  that  this  picture  was  purchased  from  the  Orleans 
collection,  and  was — so,  at  least,  the  fact  is  stated  by  Thode  (page  64), 
who,  however,  knows  nothing  about  its  content,  or  at  least  the  problem 
raised  by  that  content,  for  he  imagines  it  to  be  the  lost  work  of  the 
S.  Maria  della  Carita  Church — purchased  in  1622  from  Rubens. 

Can  we,  then,  conclude  that  this  Bridgewater  Deposition  is  the  stolen 
fragment?  The  work  now  in  the  Bridgewater  House  collection  is  unfor- ^ ^ ■ 

tunatelv  one  of  those  which  have  been  so  knocked  about  with  the  , 

. . (NHy)  £0 

restorer’s  paint  and  varnish  as  to  make  even  the  point  of  authenticity  ^ , 

doubtful.  For  myself  I believe  it  is  an  original  work,  or  the  part  of  one.  ' 

Though  clogged  and  miserable,  it  has  not  the  dull  hardness  of  a mere 

copy;  at  least,  it  must  be  as  nearly  as  old  and  patched  up  as  the  original 

if  it  is.  But  I think  the  colour  is  essentially  too  rich.  On  the  other  hand, 

if  we  have  the  composition  in  this  woodcut  correctly  given  for  the  original 

picture  Tintoret  painted  for  this  church,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 

removal  of  later  accretions  of  paint  would  reveal  something  more  than 

the  feet  of  the  angelic  figure  itself. 

If  I possessed  this  picture  under  such  circumstances,  I should  at  least 
have  these  accretions  removed  sufficiently  to  make  quite  clear  whether  the 
feet  of  the  angel  are  there  or  not.  If  they  are  not  there  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  picture  is  a mere  copy,  and  what  Osier  saw  in  the 
church  was  the  genuine  fragment  restored  and  again  patched  up  with  the 
angel.  The  other  alternative  is,  however,  far  more  probable,  and  indeed 
is  rather  supported  by  Osier’s  own  comments  on  the  picture.  At  the 
present  time  I can  vouch  for  it  after  most  careful  investigation  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  church  which  corresponds  to  our  picture  at  all. 

Where  that  picture  is  with  the  original  angel  attached  I have  no  notion. 

The  mutilation  of  this  picture  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  serious 
losses.  Old  woodcuts  and  engravings  help  but  very  little  to  recreate 
even  the  design,  and  still  less  the  beauty,  of  a work  upon  which  a great 
master  has  expended  his  full  strength  as  a designer  and  colourist.  But 
even  from  this  woodcut  and  the  colour,  which,  with  the  aid  of  other 
knowledge,  we  may  rather  imagine  from  what  we  find  in  the  Bridgewater 
fragment,  than  actually  behold  there,  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that 
this  Deposition  in  its  original  state  was  the  most  beautiful  example 
Tintoret  ever  painted  upon  this  theme.  The  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  work 
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carries  with  it,  no  doubt,  a more  searching  and  profounder  appeal,  goes 
more  right  to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  is  unquestionably  the  greater 
composition;  but  with  the  singular  beauty  of  this  angel,  and  at  least 
from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  for 
the  majority  this  vanished  creation  was  the  more  fascinating  picture,  as  it 
was  supremely  characteristic  of  the  creator.  The  presence  of  ministering 
spirits,  with  a message  of  hope  in  the  hour  of  desolation,  is  indeed 
suggested  in  the  other  picture;  and,  as  I myself  think,  with  finer  sub- 
ordination to  the  central  interest  of  the  devotion  of  those  who  tended 
the  departed;  but  the  idea  is  full  of  beautiful  significance,  and  in  this 
lost  picture  it  receives  its  most  exquisite  presentation  in  a way  that  no 
other  Venetian  painter  could  have  rivalled. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  the  vandalism  which  is  not  yet  unheard  of 
even  in  our  own  days  of  watchful  custodians  should  have  selected  the 
one  work  of  Tintoret  upon  this  theme  it  was  unable  wholly  to  steal,  and 
thereby  erased  from  what  it  did  steal  not  the  least  vital  part  of  its 
significance — no  less  than  of  the  formal  symmetry  of  the  work  itself. 
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RUSKIN’S  THEORY  OF  COLOUR 

The  passages  in  which  Ruskin  discusses  his  theory  of  the  sacredness  or 
nobility  of  colour  are  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  “Stones  of  Venice,” 
secs.  27-34,  and  in  his  “Modern  Painters,”  vol.  iv,  51,  52,  and  vol.  v,  323, 
etc.,  all  first  editions. 

His  argument  may  be  thus  summarized: 

I.  Colour  is  in  the  natural  world  the  exhibition  of  Light,  and  it  is  noble  in 
proportion  as  Light  is  exhibited  in  it. 

II.  It  is  in  the  world  of  Nature  associated  with  Life  in  the  human  body  and 
purity  in  the  earth. 

HI.  It  is  necessarily  connected  with  pure  and  noble  feeling. 

IV.  Its  nobility  is  further  emphasized  by  the  character  of  its  distribution  in 
natural  objects,  and  particularly  organic  life,  i.e.^  reptiles  are  not  so  brightly 
coloured  as  birds  and  flowers. 

V.  Its  sacredness  is  attested  by  Scripture,  e.g.,  scarlet  is  an  emblem  of 
sacredness  in  Leviticus. 

VI.  It  is  the  rarest  gift  of  a painter.  There  have  been  only  seven  great 
colourists,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Tintoret,  Correggio,  Velasquez,  Reynolds,  and 
Turner.  As  such  it  is  peculiarly  indicative  of  veracity  of  purpose.  He  would 
apparently  assert  in  one  passage  that  idealization  in  its  use  is  either  bad  or 
impossible.  Great  colourists  are  the  great  realists,  and  perfect  expression  is  only 
obtained  with  colour. 

Now  first,  we  would  observe  that  several  of  these  arguments,  even  admitting 
their  truth,  are  not  grounds  in  any  way  for  the  main  contention  that  colour  is 
intrinsically  noble.  The  fact  that  colour  is  an  emanation  of  Light,  and  is 
associated  with  Life  may  support  a faith  or  philosophical  thesis  that  Nature  is 
ultimately  a revealment  of  Spirit,  that  the  intelligence  we  discover  unveiled  in 
her  manifested  purposes,  as  interpreted  by  our  reason,  is  identical  with  our  own 
in  the  sense  that  it  follows  the  same  symbolism  or  ideality  we  attach  to  the 
significance.  But  taken  by  itself,  and  in  abstraction,  the  fact  that  colour  is 
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associated  with  light  is  merely  a statement  of  the  psychological  truth  that  colour 
is  our  sensation  of  light  as  refracted  from  different  objects.  The  argument  goes 
no  further.  The  human  blood  may  be  scarlet,  and  the  fact  may  carry  a signific- 
ance to  a poetic  or  symbolic  interpretation  of  Nature.  But,  speaking  philosphic- 
ally,  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  blood  is  scarlet,  because  it  is  intimately 
associated  with  Life,  or  to  impress  us  with  the  sacredness  of  life,  as  it  was  to 
believe  that  the  beauty  of  the  stars  was  created  to  exalt  and  purify  the  organic  life 
of  our  Earth  by  its  presence.^  The  sacredness  of  colour  is  due  to  our  own 
emotions,  and  the  spiritual  associations  connected  with  our  apprehension  of  it. 
We  have  no  sufficient  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  the  colours  of  Nature 
follow,  in  the  order  of  their  purely  aesthetic  beauty,  an  ethical  order  entirely 
relative  to  ourselves  as  human  beings,  or  the  exigencies  of  our  safety,  enjoyment 
and  health.  Such  a view  of  Nature  is  untenable.  The  tiger  is  as  glorious  as  the 
rose,  and  has  precisely  the  same  claim,  or  rather  we  might  say  the  higher  claim 
of  organic  life,  to  be  so.  Many  reptiles  are  excessively  beautiful,  and  if  many 
snakes  do  not  make  such  an  appeal  to  our  sense  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  not 
because  they  are  injurious  as  opponents. 

Shakespeare  throws  a very  different  glance  on  the  scene  in  his  lines: 

’Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 

Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?^ 

Or  hear  Charles  Reade  in  the  “Cloister  and  the  Hearth.”  “Strange  that 
things  beautiful  should  be  terrible  and  deadly.  The  eye  of  the  boa-constrictor, 
while  fascinating  its  prey,  is  lovely.  No  royal  crown  holds  such  a jewel ; it  is  a 
ruby  with  the  emerald’s  green  light  playing  ever  upon  it.” 

And  we  may  add  that  the  diamond  which  reflects  the  light  most  directly  is 
not  so  fair  as  the  ruby. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  birds  which  draw  nearest  to  the 

' Or  even  created  with  a deliberate  aim  to  be  beautiful.  Does  Hartmann  really  believe  that 
the  colours  of  birds  and  flowers  have  a decorative  purpose  independent  of  natural  selection?  Surely 
such  is  an  antiquated  notion!  (see  Bosanquet,  “ Hist,  of  Aesthetic,”  pp.  430-1).  This  of  course  is 
not  to  deny  that  a fundamental  principle  of  Nature  is  to  be  beautiful  (p.  462). 

^ “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  iv,  3.  The  question  how  far  our  sense  of  beauty  is  modified  by  the 
question  of  spiritual  significance  is  no  doubt  a further  and  more  difficult  aspect  of  the  problem. 
Lotze,  in  his  criticism  of  Schiller’s  identification  of  beauty  with  appearance,  takes  this  very  contrast 
between  the  tiger  in  its  phenomenal  beauty  and  the  human  form,  pointing  out  the  different  aspects 
from  which  we  estimate  both.  But  putting  on  one  side  the  question  how  far  our  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  the  tiger  is  dependent  upon  our  exclusive  view  of  it  as  an  external  appearance,  it  remains 
at  least  unquestionable  that  the  phenomenal  beauty  of  Nature  follows  in  its  gradations  no  ethical 
order  directly  relative  to  our  own  life,  and  in  which  such  organic  life  or  natural  objects  do  not 
participate. 
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human  soul  by  the  beauty  of  their  song,  are  the  least  remarkable  for  the  brilliance 
of  their  plumage,  though  we  should  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  conclude  that  they 
were  for  this  reason  necessarily  less  beautiful. 

The  truth  is  we  are  considering  the  question  from  a wholly  false  point  of  view. 

The  scripture  argument  merely  amounts  to  this,  that  colour  is  associated,  in 
the  mind  of  human  civilization,  with  religious  or  symbolic  significance  of  real 
importance. 

The  views  of  Ruskin  most  deserving  attention  are  those  which  refer  to  the 
employment  of  colour  by  art  and  particular  artists,  and  the  psychological  reasons 
he  brings  forward  in  support  of  them. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  these  questions  at  length,  with  regard  to  the 
first  I think  we  may  challenge  at  once 

I.  The  sufficiency  of  his  classification  of  the  greatest  colourists. 

II.  His  distinction  between  colourists  and  chiaroscurists  in  so  far  as  he  un- 
conditionally places  the  latter  on  a lower  aesthetic,  and  possibly  ethical  plane  in 
respect  to  their  sensibility  to  artistic  colour  and  its  exposition. 

III.  The  statement  that  there  can  be  no  idealization  in  such  exposition  where 
the  colourist  is  of  the  first  rank. 

The  last  statement  is  very  difficult  to  follow  in  an  intelligible  sense  at  all.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  Ruskin  could  have  intended  by  this  that  the  principle  of 
ideality  is  not  operative,  to  take  the  extreme  case,  in  the  creation  of  the  flesh 
painting  of  the  great  masters.  The  statement,  so  far  as  I can  see,  is  only  explic- 
able on  the  ground  of  his  predominant  impulse  in  the  Modern  Painters  to  prove 
that  Turner  was  a realist  rather  than  an  idealist. 

In  this  light  it  must  be  admitted  it  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  As  Ruskin 
would  and  Turner  did  express  it  in  a rather  different  way,  if  we  do  not  see  in  Nature 
what  a painter  found  in  her,  that  is,  not  because  it  is  not  natural,  but  because  we 
cannot  see  what  is  there.  But  the  antithesis  is  misleading.  The  fact  that  the 
average  man  cannot  see  the  landscape  as  a Turner  saw  it,  simply  proves  that  a great 
artist’s  vision  of  Nature  is  not  the  mere  reflection  of  “ natural  fact.”  And  indeed 
the  more  we  think  over  it  the  more  we  shall  find  how  very  unstable  this  concep- 
tion of  “ natural  fact”  is  as  opposed  to  the  world  of  particular  experience,  which 
we  severally  possess,  and  pre-eminently  so  in  so  far  as  we  regard  it  a world  of 
colour  and  beauty,  relative  to  our  organs  of  sense  and  association.  Colour,  or 
more  strictly,  the  perception  of  colour  is,  as  previously  pointed  out,  only  possible 
in  a world  of  conscious  experience.  As  Mrs.  Meynell  so  finely  puts  it  in  her 
poem  “To  the  Body,” 

“ To  thee,  secluded  one, 

The  dark  vibrations  of  the  sightless  skies. 

The  lovely  inexplicit  colours  run ; 

The  light  gropes  for  those  eyes.” 

And  even  this  carries  us  too  far,  for  the  light  has  not  verily  found  itself  until 
it  is  perceived  in  the  organic  treasure-house.  Not  that  I desire  here  to  discuss 
metaphysical  problems,  including  the  far  more  difficult  question  as  to  what  the 
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nature  of  the  reality  is  which  communicates  the  content  of  that  portion  of  our 
experience,  which  we  call  the  objective  or  natural  world,  or  how  far  we  are 
entitled  to  accept  for  it  an  independent  order  of  beauty,  or  how  it  comes  about 
that  it  reciprocates  and  enforces  our  sense  of  Beauty/  These  are  obviously  very 
profound  questions  which  different  philosophers  have  considered  voluminously  in 
very  different  ways  and  with  a variety  of  result. 

The  point  upon  which  I do  insist  in  this  discussion  of  Ruskin’s  theory  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  “ natural  fact  ” of  colour,  and  the  greater 
the  artist  the  more  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  in  his  creative  work  ideal  synthesis 
and  a vision  personal  to  himself.  It  is  just  the  quality  of  this  idealization,  this 
active  co-operation  of  his  invention,  association  and  selection  which  will  dis- 
tinguish his  work  from  productions,  either  deficient  in  such  creative  power,  or  in 
the  limitations  thereby  enforced  of  the  artist’s  own  colour  sensibility.  We  may  no 
doubt,  in  a general  way  with  Pater,  call  colour  “a  spirit  upon  things  by  which 
they  become  expressive  to  Spirit,”  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a world  which 
thus  becomes  expressive,  already  ceases  to  be  merely  “Nature,”  these  things  are 
already  related  to  a conscious  life. 

This  being  so,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  select  any  particular  quality  of 
colour  or  brilliance  of  colour  in  Nature  prima  facie  for  distinction, “ most  certainly 

^ Such  questions  are  considered  at  length  and  with  reference  to  the  great  philosophers  and 
poets  of  Germany  in  Lotze’s  “History  of  Aesthetic,”  above  cited.  He  himself  affirms  that  no 
metaphysic  can  tell  us  how  the  world  of  ideas  coalesces  with  the  mechanical  complexus  of  the 
objective  world.  The  phenomenon  of  beauty  is,  however,  a proof  that  it  does  (p.  148).  Or  to  put  the 
same  fact  in  other  words,  the  reciprocity  between  the  objective  world  and  the  conceptions  and 
feeling  of  Spirit  life  is  the  experience  we  enjoy  in  the  sensation  of  beauty  (p.  67).  It  is  so  far 
evidence  of  a universal  order.  He  holds,  moreover,  that  the  Ideal  of  the  Good  is  presupposed  in  the 
aesthetic  beauty  of  Nature  no  less  than  in  the  predominance  of  natural  law  (p.  418).  It  is  his  view 
that  beauty  is  not  an  accidental  manifestation  only  relative  to  human  intelligence,  it  is  equally 
essential  to  Nature  (p.  125).  To  explain  in  what  precise  sense  he  uses  here  the  expression  Nature, 
or  how  far  the  emphasis  is  rather  on  humanity  than  intelligence,  would  necessitate  a complete  review 
of  his  philosophical  position  relatively  to  that  of  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  not  to  mention  any 
others,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  even  if  I felt  equal  to  such  a difficult  task.  It  is  sufficient 
if  I have  indicated  the  nature  of  the  more  important  problems  implied  by  the  subject.  The  view  of 
our  most  authoritative  English  historian  of  the  Philosophy  of  Art  or  the  beautiful  will  be  found  to 
be  still  more  in  agreement  with  my  own  statements  in  the  text.  “All  beauty  is  in  perception  or 
imagination,”  says  Professor  Bosanquet,  “and  when  we  distinguish  Nature  from  Art  as  a province 
of  the  beautiful,  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  things  have  beauty  independently  of  human 
perception”  (“  History  of  Aesthetic,”  p.  3).  In  fact,  with  this  thinker  Nature  for  aesthetic  theory 
means  that  province  of  beauty  in  which  every  man  is  his  own  artist.  The  degree  of  difference 
between  these  statements  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  for  it  is  possible  to  find  in  beauty  a 
revelation  of  reality  which  is  one  with  an  essential  principle  of  objective  validity  whether  as  a world 
process  or  otherwise,  and  still  hold  that  it  is  necessarily  conditioned  by  imagination  and  perception 
in  a conscious  subject.  But  I should  add  that  in  Professor  Bosanquet’s  view  the  difference  is  rather 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Idealism  of  Lotze  is  as  compared  with  that  of  Hegel  essentially 
abstract,  and  that  Lotze  would  not  subscribe  to  an  interpretation  such  as  I have  suggested. 

^ Lotze  appears  to  think  in  his  reference  to  a statement  of  Kant  that  the  beauty  of  a pure 
single  colour  is  due  to  its  association  with  the  principle  of  unity.  But  there  are  obviously  other 
associations  also  vital  to  our  aesthetic  sense  (p.  55).  Hegel  holds  very  much  the  same  view,  referring, 
however,  expressly  to  the  qualities  of  purity  and  uniformity. 
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for  ethical  distinction,  though  of  course  we  are  perfectly  entitled  to  express  our 
own  private  opinion  upon  its  beauty  or  even  its  nobility.  I have  already  referred 
to  this  in  the  text  at  some  length.  Here  I will  only  add  that  the  fact  Ruskin 
includes  such  a colourist  as  Velasquez  among  his  immortal  seven  appears  to 
myself  to  confound  all  his  previous  preference  for  pure  cardinal  colours,  most 
certainly  to  open  the  door  for  a Rembrandt  or  even  a Whistler.  The  idea  that  the 
former  can  be  excluded  on  the  mere  ground  that  he  was  a chiaroscurist  rather 
than  a colourist  appears  to  me  absurd.  Were  not  Correggio  and  Tintoret  chiar- 
oscurists?  Indeed,  many  will  be  rather  amazed  at  the  notion  that  Reynolds  was  a 
greater  colourist  than  Veronese,  who  within  his  own  range  is  now  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  marvellous  harmonists  in  colour  the  world  has  seen. 

But  the  entire  question  is  here  regarded  out  of  its  true  perspective.  The  pro- 
founder significance  of  human  art  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  natural  means 
employed  as  to  the  personality  or  inventive  genius  of  the  human  instrument  using 
them  and  the  ideal  purposes  they  subserve.  Ruskin  himself  was,  apart  from 
theory,  fully  conscious  of  this,  as  in  the  passage  where  he  maintains  that  to  create 
great  work  colour  must  not  be  followed  rashly,  coarsely,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
it,  but  with  intense  if  reverent  passion.  In  other  words  the  nobility  of  colour  is 
the  result  of  the  ethical  character  of  its  apprehension  and  exposition. 

Ruskin’s  view,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  had  a personal  predilection  for 
pure  and  rich  colour,  and  an  ethical  sympathy  for  the  painters  who  most  dis- 
played it,  appears  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  a dread  that  otherwise  the  delight 
in  colour  would  be  regarded  as,  to  use  his  own  adjective,  “ sensual.”  ' 

In  a note  to  the  passage  cited  he  compares  colour  tone  with  musical  tone, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  delight  in  colour  is  less  sensual  than  that  in 
music.  He  does  this  on  the  rather  strange  ground  that  as  it  is  through  the  vision 
we  gain  “ practically  all  our  knowledge  of  Nature,”  the  organ  of  the  eye  is  more 
noble  than  that  of  the  ear.  Ruskin  here  simply  assumes  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
“ wonder  at  and  love  Nature.” 

It  is  a considerable  assumption,  and  even  then  does  not  prove  his  case. 
Hegel  far  more  pertinently  points  out  that  the  position  of  the  ear,  so  close  to  the 
seat  of  intelligence,  indicates  its  profounder  ideal  significance. 

In  one  interpretation  of  sensual  (the  term  should  be  more  correctly  sensuous) 
Ruskin  is  of  course  obviously  right,  though  even  as  thus  regarded  it  by  no  means 
follows  of  necessity  that  the  organ  of  vision  and  its  delight  is  more  noble,  still 
less  may  we  conclude  that  the  quality  of  colour  we  attach  to  objects  is  so.°  Music 

^ See  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  “Stones  of  Venice.”  The  point  is  even  more  strongly 
emphasized  in  the  fourth  volume  of  “ Modern  Painters”  in  the  chapter  called  “Turnerian  light.” 
The  term  “sensual”  is  apparently  borrowed  from  Sir  Joshua,  who  refers  to  colour  as  “sensual,” 
as  contrasted  with  design. 

^ It  is  possible  Ruskin  borrowed  this  idea  from  Aristotle,  who  in  his  “ Politics”  says  that  the 
“pleasure  given  by  music  is  physical,  and  so  the  use  of  music  is  agreeable  to  all  ages  and 
characters.  But  Aristotle  himself  goes  on  to  consider  the  ethical  character  of  musical  emotion, 
that  is  its  significance  as  vitally  related  to  the  harmony  or  rhythm  of  life  (vol.  v,  viii,  5). 
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no  doubt  appeals  more  directly  to  the  emotions,  or,  more  truly  expressed,  to  the 
human  soul,  the  synthetic  focus  of  personal  life.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  less 
conjoined  to  material  substance,  is,  in  fact,  more  ideal.  In  music  the  element  of 
materiality,  even  in  the  art-product,  is  reduced  to  such  a minimum  that  it  disap- 
pears at  the  very  moment  it  is  expressed;  and,  further,  the  content  of  it  is  no 
longer  inseparably  related  to  material  extension,  but  is  essentially  part  of  human 
life,  possessing  no  consistency  apart  from  that  life.  The  picture  of  Raphael 
remains  whether  we  look  at  it  or  do  not,  but  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  are  like 
fossilized  music  locked  up  in  the  score  until  an  orchestra  and  conductor  are  found 
to  awake  it  into  life  and  an  audience  to  receive  it.  No  one  disputes  that  music 
stands  closer  to  the  emotions.  In  that  sense  of  course  we  may  call  it  more 
sensuous,  but  it  is  precisely  in  the  sense  that  our  sense  is  one  with  Spirit  rather 
than  matter,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  expression,  an  external  world  of  objects.  To 
assume  the  delight  it  gives  is  less  noble  is  to  beg  the  question.  It  may  appeal  to 
ignoble  emotion  precisely  as  colour  related  to  form  in  pictorial  art  can  make  such 
an  appeal. 

But  this  at  least  may  be  noted  as  a real  distinction  that  even  in  the  most 
“sensuous”  music  the  appeal  must  always  be  indirect.  The  deliberately  base  or 
corrupt  suggestion  of  the  material  object  is,  by  virtue  of  the  ideality  of  its  content, 
entirely  absent. 

I would  also  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  so  far  as  “ sensuousness”  is  con- 
cerned the  appeal  of  the  rich  and  strong  colours,  to  which  Ruskin  is  himself  so 
partial,  is  precisely  that  which  is  most  sensuous  in  the  obvious  sense  that  it 
makes  the  strongest  impression  on  the  senses.  A sunset  crimson  is  more  sensuous 
than  the  glow  of  Dawn,  and  the  colouring  of  Titian  or  Turner  than  that  of 
Veronese.  The  quality  of  delight  in  such  colour  opens  of  course  a far  more 
difficult  and  complex  problem. 
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A.  Schema  of  Pictures  on  the  Walls  of  the  Ground  Floor  Room 

South 


I 2 3 

4 5 

A 8 B 
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B 6 

I.  Annunciation. 

5- 

The  Magdalen  in  the  Desert. 

2.  Adoration  of  Magi. 

6. 

S.  Mary  in  Egypt. 

3.  Flight  into  Egypt. 

7- 

Circumcision. 

4.  Massacre  of  Innocents. 

8. 

Assumption  of  Virgin. 

A.  Entrance  door.  B.  Staircase.  On  first  landing  on  right  going  up, 

The  Visitation. 


B.  Schema  of  Pictures  on  Walls  of  Upper  Floor  Large  Hall 

South 


I 2 3 

13 

12 

II  10  9 

1.  Adoration  of  Shepherds. 

2.  Baptism. 

3.  Resurrection. 

4.  Agony  in  the  Garden. 

5.  Last  Supper. 

6.  Altar-piece.  6”.  Rocco  in  Glory. 

7.  Miracle  of  Loaves. 


4 5 

6 

A 8 7 

8.  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
g.  Ascension. 

10.  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

1 1 . Temptation. 

12.  S.  Rocco. 

13.  S.  Sebastian. 

A.  Staircase. 


I 


B B 
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C.  Schema  of  Pictures  on  Ceiling  of  Upper  Hall 
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COLOURED  PICTURES 


1.  God  vianifest  to  Moses  on  Mount 

Horeh. 

2.  Moses  before  the  Congregation. 

3.  Ezekiel's  Vision. 

4.  Jacob's  Dream. 

5.  Elijah  under  the  Juniper  Tree. 

6.  Elijah  feeding  the  People. 


7.  Moses  striking  the  Rock. 

8.  The  Brazen  Serpent. 

9.  Fall  of  Manna. 

10.  Fall  of  Man. 

11.  Jonah  and  the  Whale. 

12.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

13.  Paschal  Feast. 


MONOCHROMES 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


The  Fiery  Furnace.  (Above  the 
Nativity.') 

The  Birth  of  Moses.  (Above  the 
Temptation.) 

Samson  drinking  from  the  Jawbone. 
(Next  on  south  to  Moses  striking 
the  Rock.) 

Samuel  anointing  David.  (Oppo- 
site to  C,  related  to  the  Baptism.) 

i.  Moses  fleeing  into 


e.  Daniel  in  Den  of  Lions.  (Next  to 

Jonah  Delivered.) 

f.  Elijah  ascending  in  Chariot.  (Next 

to  Isaac's  Sacrifice  and  opposite 
the  Ascension.) 

g.  Waters  of  Meribah.  (Next  to  Fall 

of  Manna.) 

h.  Melchisedek  blessing  Abraham. 

(Next  to  Paschal  Feast.) 
the  Land  of  Midian. 


D.  Schema  of  Pictures  on  the  Refectory  Ceiling  and  Walls 
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ON  THE  CEILING 


I.  S.  Rocco  in  Heaven. 

6-17. 

Allegorical  Figures. 

2-5.  Children. 

18-21. 

Children’s  Heads. 

ON  THE  WALLS 

22.  Figure  in  niche. 

25- 

Ecce  Homo. 

23.  Figure  in  niche. 

26. 

Procession  to  Calvary. 

24.  Christ  before  Pilate. 

27. 

The  Crucifixion. 

DETAIL  OF  ALLEGORICAL  FIGURES  (6-1 7) 


a.  Man  reclining  with  book. 

b.  Madonna  laying  hands  on  three 

donors. 

c.  S.  John  reclining  with  book  and 

eagle. 

d.  Female  figure  reclining  and  hold- 

ing a chalice. 

e.  Knight  with  a flag. 

f.  Female  figure  with  book  between 

the  knees. 

1.  Female  figure  with  two  cherubs 
beautiful,  especially  on 


g.  Female  figure  holding  laurel  wreath, 

surrounded  by  cherubs.  A beauti- 
ful face. 

h.  Flying  figure,  folded  arms  on  bosom, 

great  rush  of  drapery. 

i.  Flying  figure,  red  and  white  drapery, 

arms  on  breast. 

j.  Flying  figure,  arms  stretched  be- 

hind, red  robes. 

k.  Reclining  figure. 

in  her  arms,  injured,  but  extremely 
e child  nestling  in  arms. 


E.  Selections  from  Notes  of  John  Ruskin  in  his  “Stones  of  Venice” 
UPON  Certain  Pictures  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco 

I.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  most  finished  picture  in  the  Scuola  except  the 
Crucifixion.,  and  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  the  whole.  It  unites  every  source 
of  pleasure  a picture  can  possess;  the  highest  elevation  of  principal  subject, 
mixed  with  the  lowest  detail  of  picturesque  incident:  the  dignity  of  the  highest 
ranks  of  men  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  lowest;  the  quietness  and  serenity 
of  an  incident  in  cottage  life,  contrasted  with  the  turbulence  of  troops  of  horsemen 
and  the  spiritual  power  of  Angels.  The  placing  of  the  two  doves  ' as  principal 
points  of  light  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  in  order  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
poverty  of  the  Mother  whose  child  is  receiving  the  offerings  and  adoration  of  three 
monarchs,  is  one  of  Tintoret’s  master  touches.  Nothing  can  be  at  once  more 
humble  and  dignified  than  the  bearing  of  the  kings;  and  there  is  a sweet  reality 
given  to  the  whole  incident  by  the  Madonna’s  stooping  forward  and  lifting  her 
hand  in  admiration  of  the  vase  of  gold  which  has  been  set  before  Christ,  though 

^ The  same  feature  is  found  in  the  Escurial  Nativity,  and  the  painting  of  the  doves  is  even 
more  beautiful. 
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she  does  so  with  such  gentleness  and  quietness  that  her  dignity  is  not  in  the  least 
injured  by  the  complicity  of  the  action.  As  if  to  illustrate  the  means  by  which  the 
Wise  Men  were  brought  from  the  East,  the  whole  picture  is  nothing  but  a large 
star,  of  which  Christ  is  the  centre.  All  the  figures,  even  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
radiate  from  the  small  bright  figure  on  which  the  countenances  of  the  flying 
angels  are  bent,  the  star  itself,  gleaming  through  the  timbers  above,  being  quite 
subordinate.^  The  composition  would  be  almost  too  artificial  were  it  not  broken 
by  the  luminous  distance,  where  the  troop  of  horsemen  are  waiting  for  the  kings. 
These,  with  a dog  running  at  full  speed,  interrupt  the  symmetry  of  the  lines, 
and  form  a point  of  relief  from  the  over-concentration  of  all  the  rest  of  the  action. 

II.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  One  of  the  principal  figures  here  is  the  donkey. 
I have  never  seen  any  of  the  nobler  animals — lion,  leopard,  or  horse, or  dragon — 
made  so  sublime  as  this  quiet  head,  chiefly  owing  to  the  grand  motion  in  the 
nostril  and  writhing  in  the  ears.  The  space  of  the  picture  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a 
lovely  landscape,  and  the  Madonna  and  S.  Joseph  are  pacing  their  way  along 
the  shady  path  upon  the  banks  of  a river.  I had  not  any  conception,  until  I go 
near,  how  much  pains  had  been  taken  with  the  Virgin’s  head.^  Its  expression  is 
as  sweet  and  intense  as  that  of  any  of  Raffael’s,  its  reality  far  greater.  The 
painter  seems  to  have  intended  that  everything  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
beauty  of  this  single  head.  The  work  is  a wonderful  proof  of  the  way  in  which  a 
vast  field  of  canvas  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  interest  of  a single  figure. 

III.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  [After  referring  to  the  painfulness  of 
Raphael’s  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
completely  realistic  conception  of  such  a subject  can  be  only  repulsive  as  reducing 
humanity  to  the  mere  personification  of  frenzy,  Ruskin  continues.] 

Not  so  Tintoret:  knowing  or  feeling  that  the  expression  of  the  human  face 
was  in  such  circumstances  not  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  effort  could  only  end 
in  ugly  falsehood,  he  denies  himself  all  aid  from  the  features ; he  feels  that  if  he  is 
to  place  himself  or  us  in  the  midst  of  that  maddened  multitude,  no  time  can  be 
allowed  for  watching  expression.  Still  less  does  he  depend  on  details  of  murder,  or 
ghastliness  of  death,  there  is  no  blood,  stabbing,  or  cutting.  . . The  scene  is  the 
outer  vestibule  of  a palace:  a huge  flight  of  stairs,  without  parapet,  descends  on 

’ But  it  is  not  unduly  emphasized,  rather  requires  attention  to  observe  it.  In  Correggio’s 
Nativity  the  same  effect  is  so  thrust  on  the  notice  as  to  appear  vulgar  and  melodramatic. 

^ The  white  charger  in  the  Academy  Crucifixion,  though  we  should  not  call  it  sublime,  a 
rather  doubtful  epithet  even  for  the  donkey,  is  an  equally  ideal  realization. 

^ Ruskin  has  good  reason  to  know.  A rich  and  bold  water-colour  study  of  the  figure  group  is 
still  in  Mrs.  Severn’s  possession.  He  elsewhere  refers  to  this  landscape  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
extant  work  of  old  masters.  In  these  notes  he  adds  some  remarks  I omit,  on  the  haste  and 
imperfection  of  its  execution.  This  is  rather  inconsistent,  and  it  is  untrue.  There  is  extraordinary 
swiftness,  but  no  haste,  and  the  richness  of  colour  is  even  now  exceptional.  No  scene  painter 
either  could  or  would  paint  a tree  with  the  light  reflected  from  the  branches  as  we  find  here  in  the 
middle  distance.  It  is  a master’s  painting  throughout. 

^ I omit  the  reference  to  the  blood-stained  pavement  which  is,  I think,  incorrect,  and  upon 
which  Ruskin  himself  expressed  a strong  doubt  afterwards. 
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the  left.  Down  this  rush  a crowd  of  women,  mixed  with  the  murderers.  The  child 
in  the  arms  of  one  has  been  seized  by  the  limbs : she  hurls  herself  over  the  edge 
and  falls  head  downmost,  dragging  the  child  out  of  the  grasp  by  her  weight — she 
will  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a moment.  Close  upon  us  is  the  great  struggle.  A 
heap  of  mothers,  entangled  in  one  mortal  writhe  with  each  other  and  the  swords ; 
one  of  the  murderers  dashed  down  and  crushed  beneath  them,  the  sword  of  another 
caught  by  the  blade  and  dragged  at  by  a woman’s  naked  hand ; the  youngest  and 
fairest  of  the  women — her  child  just  torn  away  from  a death-grasp,  and  clasped 
to  her  breast  with  the  grip  of  a steel  vice — falls  backward,  helplessly  over  the  heap 
right  on  the  sword  points;  all  knit  together  in  one  hopeless,  frenzied,  furious 
abandonment  of  body  and  soul  in  the  effort  to  save. 

Far  back,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  there  is  something  in  the  shadow  like  a 
heap  of  clothes.  It  is  a woman,  sitting  quiet — quite  quiet — still  as  any  stone.  She 
looks  down  steadfastly  on  her  dead  child,  laid  along  on  the  floor  before  her,  and 
her  hand  is  pressed  softly  on  her  brow." 

IV.  The  Circumcision,  This  picture  is  the  expression  of  Tintoret’s  perception 
of  what  delighted  Veronese — the  nobility  that  there  may  be  in  mere  golden  tissue 
and  coloured  drapery.  It  is,  in  fact,  a picture  of  the  moral  power  of  gold  and 
colour;  and  the  chief  use  of  the  attendant  priest  is  to  support  on  his  shoulders  the 
crimson  robe,  with  its  square  tablets  of  black  and  gold.  And  yet  nothing  is  with- 
drawn from  the  dignity  of  the  scene.  Tintoret  has  taken  immense  pains  with  the 
head  of  the  high  priest.  I know  not  any  existing  old  man’s  head  so  exquisitely 
tender,  or  so  noble  in  its  lines.  He  receives  the  Infant  Christ  in  his  arms  kneeling, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  Child  with  infinite  love  and  veneration ; and  the 
flashing  of  golden  rays  from  its  head  is  made  the  centre  of  light  and  interest.  The 
whole  picture  is  like  a golden  charger  to  receive  the  Child.  The  priest’s  dress  is 
held  up  behind  him,  that  it  may  occupy  more  space;  the  shadows  of  the  temple 
are  filled  with  brazen  lamps;  and  above  all  are  hung  masses  of  curtain  whose 
crimson  folds  are  strewn  over  with  golden  flakes.  . . . 

V.  The  Visitation.  A small  picture,  painted  in  the  master’s  very  best  manner; 
exquisite  in  its  simplicity,  unrivalled  in  its  vigour,  well  preserved,’"  and  as  a piece 
of  painting,  one  of  the  most  precious  in  Venice.  Of  course  it  does  not  show  any 
of  his  high  inventive  powers  . . . but  it  is  painted  with  perfect  ease,  and  yet  with 
no  slackness  either  of  affection  or  power.  It  is  altogether  free  from  the  Renaissance 
taint  of  dramatic  effect.”  The  features  are  as  simple  and  natural  as  Giotto’s,  only 
expressed  by  grander  lines,  such  as  none  but  Tintoret  ever  reached.  The  draperies 

' I know  of  no  description  which  more  completely  gave  the  emotional  quality  of  a picture. 
There  is,  however,  one  touch  of  relief  omitted  in  the  distant  peep  of  landscape  and  the  apparent 
rescue  of  one  mother  and  her  child. 

’ It  is  now  very  stained  and  dirty,  the  face  of  S.  Joseph  suffering  exceptionally  so. 

^ Of  course  Ruskin  means  melodramatic.  Nothing  could  be  more  finely  dramatic  than  this 
picture.  It  is  the  intensity  of  its  realization  of  a sweet  experience  of  two  sympathetic  women  which 
creates  its  beauty. 
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are  dark,  relieved  against  a light  sky,  the  horizon  being  excessively  low,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  drapery  so  severe  that  the  intervals  between  the  figures  look  like 
ravines  between  great  rocks,  and  have  all  the  sublimity  of  an  Alpine  valley  at 
twilight.  . . . S.  Elizabeth  is  dressed  in  green  and  crimson,  the  Virgin  in  the 
peculiar  red  all  great  colourists  delight  in — a glowing  brick  colour,  or  brownish 
scarlet,  opposed  to  a rich  golden  brownish  black.  Both  have  white  kerchiefs  or 
drapery  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  Zacharias  leans  on  his  staff  behind  them  in 
a black  dress  with  white  sleeves.  The  stroke  of  brilliant  white  light,  which  out- 
lines the  knee  of  S.  Elizabeth,  is  a curious  instance  of  the  habit  of  the  painter  to 
relieve  his  dark  forms  with  a sort  of  halo  of  more  vivid  light  which,  until  lately, 
one  might  be  apt  to  suppose  a somewhat  artificial  means  of  effect.  The  daguerro- 
type  has  shown — what  the  naked  eye  could  never  do — that  the  instinct  of  the 
painter  was  true,  that  there  is  actually  such  a sudden  and  sharp  line  of  light 
round  the  edges  of  dark  objects  relieved  by  luminous  space. ^ 

VL  The  Agony.  Of  all  the  S.  Rocco  pictures  the  most  hastily  painted.  It 
seems  to  have  been  executed  with  a hearth-broom,^  and  in  a few  hours.  The  angel 
who  bears  the  cup  to  Christ  is  surrounded  by  a red  halo ; yet  the  light  which  falls 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  sleeping  disciples,  and  upon  the  leaves  of  the  olive-trees, 
is  cool  and  silvery,  while  the  troop  coming  up  to  seize  Christ  are  seen  by  torch- 
light. Judas,  who  is  the  second  figure,  points  to  Christ,  but  turns  away  his  head 
as  he  does  so,  as  though  unable  to  look  at  him.^  A noble  touch.  . . . On  closely 
examining  the  figures  of  the  troop  on  the  left  I find  that  the  distant  ones  are 
concealed,  all  but  the  limbs,  by  a sort  of  arch  of  dark  colour  now  so  injured  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  foliage  or  ground.  I suppose  it  to  have  been  a mass  of 
foliage  through  which  the  troop  is  breaking  its  way,  Judas  rather  showing  them 
the  path  than  actually  pointing  to  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  “Judas,  who  betrayed 
Him,  knew  the  place.”  S.  Peter,  as  the  most  zealous,  is  represented  as  wakening 
and  turning  his  head  toward  the  troop, ^ while  James  and  John  are  buried  in 
profound  slumber  laid  in  magnificent  languor  among  the  leaves.  The  picture  is 
singularly  impressive,  when  seen  far  enough  off,  as  an  image  of  thick  forest 
gloom  amidst  the  rich  and  tender  foliage  of  the  South,  the  leaves,  however, 
tossing, ° as  in  disturbed  night  air,  while  the  flickering  of  the  torches,  and  of  the 

* The  effect  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  Virgin’s  knee.  Ruskin’s  justification  is  ingenious,  and 
for  all  I know  his  science  may  be  correct.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  part  of  Tintoret’s  manner, 
carried  into  excess  in  studies  and  very  rapid  execution.  It  is  not  limited  to  a dark  outline  against 
a bright  light.  Justifiable  enough  in  such  studies  as  the  Munich  Crucifixion,  it  remains  one  of  the 
occasional  features  of  more  finished  work  open  to  criticism. 

* A hyperbolical  expression  to  express  speed.  No  man  on  earth  could  paint  a picture  of  this 
kind  with  a broom. 

^ A careful  bit  of  observation  very  characteristic. 

* Also  the  case  in  the  S.  Stephano  example.  But  in  that  he  appears  to  be  still  half  in  a 
dream,  dimly  conscious  of  the  appearance  of  light. 

' This  may  be  a just  inference,  though  it  would  rather  appear  to  be  an  addition  to  the  picture’s 
symbolism.  In  the  S.  Stephano  example,  where  there  is  no  troop,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  impression  of  midnight  stillness. 
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branches,  contrasted  with  the  steady  flame  from  the  angel’s  presence,  is  spread 
over  the  robes  of  the  disciples.  The  strangest  feature  in  the  whole  is  that  Christ 
is  represented  as  sleeping.  The  angel  seems  to  appear  to  him  as  in  a dream.’ 

VII.  S.  Sebastian.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  whole  room,  and 
assuredly  the  most  majestic  S.  Sebastian  in  existence,  so  far  as  mere  humanity 
can  be  majestic,  for  there  is  no  effort  of  saintly  resignation."  The  effort  is  simply 
to  realize  the  fact  of  martyrdom,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  done  to  an  extent 
not  even  attempted  by  any  other  painter.  The  figure  is  dead,  and  well  it  may  be, 
for  there  is  one  arrow  through  the  forehead  and  another  through  the  heart,  but 
the  eyes  are  open  though  glazed,  and  the  body  is  rigid  in  the  position  in  which  it 
stood,  the  left  arm  raised  and  the  left  limb  advanced,  something  in  the  attitude  of 
a soldier  sustaining  an  attack  under  his  shield.  . . . But  the  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  way  these  arrows  are  fixed.  In  the  common  martyrdoms  of  S. 
Sebastian  they  are  stuck  into  him  here  and  there  like  pins,  as  if  shot  from  a great 
distance  and  then  coming  faltering  down  into  the  flesh  but  a little  way,  and  rather 
bleeding  the  saint  to  death  than  mortally  wounding  him.  Tintoret  had  no  such 
ideas  about  archery.  . . . All  the  arrows  in  the  saint’s  body  lie  straight  in  the 
same  direction,  broad-feathered  and  strong-shafted,  and  sent  apparently  with  the 
force  of  thunderbolts;  every  one  has  gone  through  him  like  a lance,  two  through 
the  limbs,  one  through  the  arm,  and  the  last  has  crashed  through  the  forehead, 
nailing  the  head  to  the  tree  behind,  as  if  it  had  been  dashed  in  by  a sledge- 
hammer. The  face,  despite  its  ghastliness,  is  beautiful,  and  has  been  serene;  and 
the  light  which  glistens  on  the  plumes  of  the  arrows,  dies  softly  away  upon  the 
curling  hair,  and  mixes  with  the  glory  upon  the  forehead.  There  is  not  a more 
remarkable  picture  in  Venice.^ 

VIII.  The  Ascension.  I have  always  admired  this  picture,  though  it  is  very 
slight  in  execution,  and  cold  in  colour;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  its  thorough  effect 
of  open  air,  and  for  the  sense  of  motion  and  clashing  in  the  wings  of  the  angels 
who  sustain  Christ.  They  owe  this  effect  a good  deal  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  set,  edge  on;  all  seem  like  sword-blades  cutting  the  air.  It  is  the  most 
curious  in  conception  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  Scuola,  for  it  represents,  beneath 
the  Ascension,  a kind  of  epitome  of  what  took  place  before  the  Ascension.  In  the 
distance  are  two  apostles  walking,  intended,  I suppose,  for  the  two  going  to 

’ The  eyes  indeed  appear  to  be  closed  either  in  meditation,  a trance,  or  sheer  weariness.  But 
there  is  no  approach  in  this  picture  to  the  prostration  we  find  in  tlie  S.  Stephano  example. 

^ Heroic  I should  call  it  rather  than  majestic.  Curious  that  Ruskin  should  doubt  the  majesty 
of  mere  humanity,  where  it  is  supported  with  the  consciousness  of  heroic  endurance.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  there  could  be  much  resignation,  assuming  the  saint  to  be  dead. 

^ This  may  appear  to  some  a rather  excessive  interest  in  truthful  realization.  But  in  the  first 
place  this  picture  is  generally  overlooked  altogether,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  see.  Secondly,  it  is  a 
real  characteristic  of  this  master’s  work  to  wdiich  attention  is  drawn.  Tintoret  no  doubt  never 
saw  an  arrow  drawn  in  fight  of  any  kind,  but  his  imagination  was  not  satisfied  with  convention. 
When  he  makes  a soldier  smite  with  his  battle-axe,  as  in  one  of  the  Munich  pictures,  he  makes 
you  conscious  of  the  weight  of  the  axe  and  the  strength  of  muscle  which  wields  it. 
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Emmaus;  nearer  are  a group  round  a table,  to  remind  us  of  Christ  appearing  to 
them  as  they  sat  at  meat:  and  in  the  foreground  is  a single  reclining  figure,  I 
suppose,  St.  Peter,^  because  we  are  told  “He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the 
twelve.”  But  the  interpretation  is  doubtful,  for  why  should  not  the  vision  by  the 
lake  of  Tiberius  be  expressed  also?  And  the  strange  thing  of  all  is  the  scene,  for 
Christ  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  the  disciples  are  walking  in  a 
little  marshy  and  grassy  valley,  like  some  of  the  bits  near  the  maison  Neuve  on 
the  Jura,  with  a brook  running  through  it.  The  reflections  are  as  scientific  in  the 
diminution,  in  the  image  of  large  masses  of  bank  above,  as  any  of  Turner’s,  and 
the  marshy  and  reedy  ground  looks  as  if  one  would  sink  into  it.  But  what  all  this 
has  to  do  with  the  Ascension  I cannot  see.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  not  undignified, 
but  by  no  means  either  interesting  or  sublime. 

IX.  Moses  striking  the  Rock.  This  picture  embraces  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Exodus,  and  even  something  more,  for  it  is  not  from  that 
chapter  but  parallel  passages,  that  we  gather  the  facts  of  the  impatience  of  Moses 
and  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  waters  of  Meribah ; both  of  which  facts  are  shown  by 
the  leaping  of  the  stream  out  of  the  rock  half-a-dozen  ways  at  once,  forming  a 
great  arch  over  the  head  of  Moses,  and  by  the  partial  veiling  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Almighty.  This  latter  is  the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  picture,^  at 
least  as  it  is  seen  from  below.  I believe  that  in  some  repairs  of  the  roof  this  head 
must  have  been  destroyed  and  repainted.  It  is  one  of  Tintoret’s  fine  thoughts  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  veiled,  not  merely  by  clouds,  but  in  a kind  of 
watery  sphere,  showing  the  Deity  coming  to  the  Israelites  at  that  particular 
moment  as  the  Lord  of  Rivers  and  of  the  fountain  of  Waters.  The  whole 
figure,  as  well  as  that  of  Moses,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  at  once  dark  and  warm,  black  and  red  being  the  prevailing  colours, 
while  the  distance  is  bright  gold  touched  with  blue,  and  seems  to  open  into  the 
picture  like  a break  of  blue  sky  after  rain.  How  exquisite  is  this  expression  by 
mere  colour  of  joy  and  refreshment  after  sorrow  and  scorching  heat.  But  when 
we  examine  of  what  that  distance  consists,  we  shall  find  still  more  cause  for 
admiration,  it  is  obtained  by  blue  stripes  upon  white  tents  glowing  in  the 
sunshine ; and  in  front  of  these  tents  is  seen  that  great  battle  with  Amalek,  for 
which  the  Israelites  received  strength  in  the  streams  which  ran  out  of  the  rock  in 
Horeb.  The  opposition  of  cool  light  to  warm  shadow  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  colour  in  the  Scuola;  and  the  great  mass  of  foliage  which  waves  over 

' I should  say  the  figure  here  simply  represented  the  Evangelist  of  the  facts  recorded.  The 
painter  appears  to  me  to  seize  events  related  essentially  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
expect  him  to  depict  all.  The  fact  that  he  disregards  chronology  is  some  explanation  of  his  dis- 
regard for  locale.  His  conception  is  ideal  and  symbolic,  rather  than  realistic.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  water  may  symbolize  the  Spirit  which  remains  on  earth.  The  main  defect  in  the  figure 
of  Christ  is  the  excess  of  drapery.  The  opalescence  of  this  picture  is  now  but  a shadow  of  what 
it  was. 

^ The  forehead  as  now  seen  is  a mere  muddle.  But  the  entire  figure  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  it  at  all  may  be  doubted. 
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the  rock  on  the  left  appears  to  have  been  elaborated  with  the  painter’s  highest 
power  of  invention.  But  this  noble  passage  is  much  injured  and  hardly  visible. 

X.  The  Plague  of  Serpents.  The  figures  in  the  distance  are  remarkably 
important  in  this  picture,  Moses  himself  being  among  them.  In  fact  the  whole 
scene  is  chiefly  filled  with  middle-sized  figures  to  increase  the  impression  of  space. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  difference  of  treatment  of  this  subject  by  the  three 
great  painters  Michelangelo,  Rubens,  and  Tintoret.  The  first  two,  equal  to  the 
latter  in  energy,  had  less  love  of  liberty;  they  were  fond  of  building  their  com- 
position into  knots,  Tintoret  of  scattering  his  far  and  wide.  They  all  alike  preserve 
the  unity  of  composition,  but  the  unity  of  the  first  two  is  secured  by  binding,  and 
that  of  the  last  by  springing  from  one  source.  And,  together  with  this  feeling, 
comes  Tintoret’s  love  of  space, ^ which  makes  him  less  regard  the  rounding  and 
form  of  objects  than  their  relations  of  light  and  shade  and  distance.  Therefore 
Rubens  and  Michelangelo  made  the  fiery  serpents  huge  boa-constrictors,  and 
knotted  the  sufferers  together  with  them.  Tintoret  does  not  like  to  be  so  bound, 
so  he  makes  the  serpents  little  flying  and  fluttering  monsters,  like  lampreys  with 
wings;  and  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  convulsed  and 
writhing  groups,  are  scattered,  fainting  in  the  fields,  far  away  in  the  distance.  . . . 
There  is  probability  in  Tintoret’s  conception.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
should  come  up  a swarm  of  these  small  winged  reptiles.  They  might  have  been 
infinitely  uglier,  but  it  is  their  veritableness  which  makes  them  awful.  . '.  . And, 
in  order  to  give  the  idea  of  greater  extent  to  the  plague,  Tintoret  has  not  been 
content  with  one  horizon.  I have  mentioned  before  the  excessive  strangeness  of 
this  composition  in  having  a cavern  open  in  the  right  of  the  foreground,  through 
which  is  seen  another  sky  and  another  horizon.  At  the  top  of  the  picture,  the 
Divine  Being  is  seen  borne  by  angels,  apparently  passing  over  the  congregation 
in  wrath,  involved  in  masses  of  dark  cloud.  Behind  an  angel  of  mercy  is  seen 
descending  towards  Moses,  surrounded  by  a globe  of  white  light.  This  globe  is 
hardly  seen  from  below;  it  is  not  a common  glory,  but  a transparent  sphere,  which 
not  only  envelops  the  angel,  but  crosses  the  figure  of  Moses,  throwing  the  upper 
part  of  it  into  a subdued  pale  colour,  as  if  it  were  crossed  by  a sunbeam.  Tintoret 
is  the  only  painter  who  plays  these  tricks  with  transparent  light,  the  only  man 
who  seems  to  have  perceived  the  effects  of  sunbeams,  mists,  and  clouds  in  the  far- 
away atmosphere,  and  to  have  used  what  he  saw  on  towers,  clouds  or  mountains 
to  enhance  the  sublimity  of  his  figures.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  picture  is 
magnificent,  less  with  respect  to  individual  figures,  than  for  the  drift  of  the  clouds, 
and  originality  and  complication  of  its  light  and  shade.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  painter  who  could  represent  floating  clouds  so  nobly  could  ever 

' In  the  two  landscapes  of  S.  Mary  in  Egypt  and  the  Magdalen  the  figures  are  small  to  give 
this  sense  of  space  and  solitude.  The  Baptism  here,  too,  is  distinguished  by  the  space  of  its 
heaven.  Even  in  such  pictures  as  the  Escurial  Feet-  Washing,  and  the  Cana  Marriage,  or  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  Tintoret  cannot  do  without  his  vista  into  space. 
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paint  the  odd,  round  pillowy  masses,  which  so  often  occur  in  his  more  carelessly 
designed  sacred  subjects.* 

XL  The  Fall  of  Manna.  We  are  told  of  the  Manna  that  it  was  found  in  the 
morning,  that  then  there  lay  about  the  camp  a small  round  thing  like  the  hoar- 
frost. Tintoret  has  endeavoured,  first  of  all,  to  give  the  sense  of  coolness.  The 
congregation  are  reposing  in  a soft  green  meadow,  surrounded  by  blue  hills,  and 
there  are  rich  trees  above  them,  to  the  branches  of  which  is  attached  a great  grey 
drapery  to  catch  the  manna  as  it  comes  down.  In  any  other  picture  such  a mass 
of  drapery  would  have  had  some  vivid  colour,  but  here  it  is  grey.  The  fields  are 
cool  frosty  green,  the  mountains  cold  blue,  and,  to  complete  the  expression,  there 
is  a most  important  point  to  be  noted  in  the  form  of  Deity  seen  above  through  an 
opening  in  the  clouds.  There  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve  other  pictures  in  which 
the  form  of  the  Supreme  Being  occurs  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  alone.  In 
every  one  of  these  it  is  richly  coloured,  the  garments  being  generally  red  and 
blue,  but  in  this  picture  of  the  manna  the  figure  is  snow  white.^  Thus  the  painter 
endeavours  to  show  the  Deity  as  the  Giver  of  Bread,  just  as  in  the  Striking  of  the 
Rock  we  saw  Him  represented  as  the  Lord  of  Fountains  and  Waters.  There  is 
one  other  very  sweet  incident  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture;  four  or  five  sheep, 
instead  of  pasturing,  turn  their  heads  aside  to  catch  the  manna  as  it  comes  down, 
or  rather  seem  to  be  licking  it  off  each  other’s  fleeces.®  The  tree  above  to  which 
the  drapery  is  tied,  is  the  most  delicate  and  delightful  piece  of  leafage  in  all  the 
Scuola.  It  has  a large  sharp  leaf,  something  like  that  of  a willow,  but  five  times 
the  size. 

‘ The  contrast,  for  example,  between  these  clouds  and  those  in  the  Worship  of  the  Golden 
Calf  is  a strong  argument  against  Thode’s  view  of  the  lateness  of  that  composition.  One  striking 
figure  is  not  here  mentioned,  and  that  is  Miriam,  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  composition. 

^ What  Ruskin  means  by  this  is  not  very  clear.  He  can  surely  hardly  have  thought  that 
Tintoret  here  associated  the  Supreme  Being  with  the  whiteness  of  hoar-frost  and  bread.  If  there 
is  any  symbolism  implied  by  this  whiteness,  which  I rather  doubt,  a far  more  tenable  hypothesis 
would  be  that  it  is  the  whiteness  which  shines  in  virtue  of  the  light,  and  that,  as  in  the  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  picture,  the  painter  associated  the  manna  typically  with  the  Bread  of  Life  of  the  new 
covenant. 

^ The  action  of  the  sheep  would  of  course  be  fully  in  keeping  with  the  symbolism  I have 
suggested  in  the  previous  note.  I have  omitted  Ruskin’s  statement  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
represent  facial  expression  in  these  last  three  pictures.  In  the  other  two  no  doubt  expression  is 
mainly  enforced  by  movement,  but  in  this  thankfulness  and  praise  are  clearly  expressed  in  the 
features  of  some  of  the  figures. 
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